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CHAPTER 
INTRODUCTION 


Southern Karnataka emerges from the mists of prehistory only in the fourth century 
when the Gangas established a small principality in the neighourhood of Kolar. This 
occurred probably as a result of the stimulus from Northem Karnataka which had been part 
of the Satavahana principality. From at least the second century A.D., Banavasi in the 
North Kanara district was the capital of a branch of the Satavahanas - the Cutukulananda 
Satakarnis. Around the same time as the establishment of the Ganga Kingdom by 
Kongunivarma of the Jahnavéya Kula, the Kadambas supplanted the Cutukuldnanda 
Satakarnis to establish their own kingdom with its capital at Banavasi. But whereas the 
Kadambas were overthrown by the Calukyas of Vatipi towards the close of the sixth 
century, the Gangas continued to hold sway over most of the upper Kaveri valley until the 
early eleventh century except for a brief period when the Rastrakutas established a 


[4 
viceroyalty in this region ofter overthrowing Sivamara I] in the early ninth century. 


It is hardly surprising, then, that the area over which the Gangas held sway came to 
have a distinct identity of its own. As early as the first quarter of the eighth century, it was 
known as the Ninetysix Thousand country *1 and was designated Gangavadi or Ganga 
Mandala by the ninth century *2. That the regional identity was intimately linked to the 
longstanding Ganga overlordship is indicated by the fact that even when their dynastic 
rivals, the RastrakUtas *3 and Colas *4 conquered this region it was still known as Ganga 
Mandala. The Colas in fact tried to break this association by renaming the region as 
Mudigondaslamandalam. 

* EC VII (new ed) Md 35, Ng 149. ೫ EC XII (old ed) Mi 99. 
*3. EIIV,No.49 pp 338-49. *4 EC VI(new ed) Sr 78 


Gangavadi like Banavisi 12,000 appears to have been distinct from Karnata désa. 
Pampa distinguishes between Karnata and Vanavasi (Banavasi) visayas in his Adi Puranam 
*5. Kamita désa appears to have signified the Northern parts of modern Karnataka 


particularly the units of Belvola - 300 and Purigere - 300. The Kannada spoken in these 


units is described as pure (timju) in both Pampa’s Vikramarjunavijayam *6 and Ranna's 
Sahasabhimavijayam *7. Both authors preferred it in their works to that spoken in Banavisi 
or Gangavadi. This was despite the fact that Pampa appears greatly attached to the 
Banavasi - 12,000 region*8 while Ranna received his education and began his career as 
poet and soldier in Gangavadi *9. Nevertheless, the heartland of Kannada appears to have 


been the Bijapur - Dharwad area, and not the southern parts of modern Karnataka. 


An attempt has been made in the present study to examine the emergence of the 
state in this region of Gangavadi. For purposes of comparison the Banavisi region which 
had a longer history of state formation and which was more exposed to Norther stimuli 


has also been taken up for study. 


The second Chapter on the Settlement Geography examines the physical features of 
the region and then goes on to examine the nature of the larger politico-geographic units - 
the vigayas or nadus. Were these units circumscribed by natural features? Were they 
basically ethnic peasant units or administrative units? The significance of numerical suffixes 


and the existence of nadu level corporate groups and 


*S Pampa's Adipurinam VIII, 65 vacana 


*6 Pampa's Vikramarjunavijayam XIV. 58 


*7 Ranna's Sahasabhimavijayam 1.42. 


*§ Pampa’ s_Vikramarjunavijayam, IV.29-30. 
*9 K Venkatarayacharya, “Rannana Caritrika Hinnele”, in G.S.Shivarudrappa (ed) 


Samagra Kannada Sahitya Caritre. Vol ll, pp 157. 


chieftaincies have also been examined. Thereafter the village has been taken up as a discrete 
unit in section C.The nature of village boundaries, field and street layout in the village, types 


of soils and irrigation sources have been dealt with in detail. 


The crops grown in this period have also been studied. The nature of hamlets 
(pallis) has been examined to determine whether they were basically tnbal settlements 
affiliated to larger villages inhabited by upper castes or were offshoots of larger settlements 
as imigation works led to the expansion in the area of settlements. Our sources indicate that 
cattle and sheep rearing was an important source of livelihood in this period. Evidence for 
the existence of pastoralism and mixed farming is taken up in section D. Finally the nature 


of urbanism and emergence of urban centres is examined in section E. 


In the third chapter titled Political Scenario, section A studies the various theonies 
of the origin of the Gangas and examines the pre- and protohistornic record of Southern 
Kamataka to elucidate the problem. Sections B and C examine the political developments 
of the period under study. Two phases have been distinguished for this purpose. Phase I, 
includes the period between c. AD 400 and AD 725 when the Gangas established their 
overlordship over this region and the second phase takes up the period from AD 725 to AD 
1030 when the Colas were fairly entrenched in this region. The predominance of Sanskrit 
copper plate records reflecting a brahmanical socio-political order in the first phase as 
opposed to the predominance of lithic vernacular records reflecting a regional variant of the 
earlier order is the justification for this periodization. After examining the political history 
chapter IV studies the composition of the subordinate class of feudatories. As we shall see 
in the second phase the feudatories came to include groups of varied origins. Some 


belonged to recognized lineages while others merely used the title of arasa without 


mentioning their origin. Village headmen, the gavundas and officials like Pergades too came 
to be classified as feudatories (sAmantas) in the second phase. This is in contrast to the first 
phase when brahmanas and a few sdmantas with the title of arasa were the only 


subordinates to whom we have reference in inscriptions. Chapter V first examines the 


current debates on the nature of the early medieval state in India and then studies the 
evidence from our region in section B. The existence or otherwise of a state bureacuracy, a 
tax collection machinery and a regular army has been studied. Finally, the nature of Cola 


hegemony over Southern Karnataka has been taken up. 


The sixth chapter on Religious Beliefs and Practices takes up the developments in 
Jainism, Saivism and Vaignavism separately. In section B the impact of Vedic brahmanism, 
which enjoyed maximum state patronage in the first phase, is studied. The various forms of 
response of srotriya brahmanas to declining state patronage to them are also examined. 
Section A takes up developments in Jainism. The patterns of patronage, the evolving Jaina 

" pantheon, the structure of the Jaina temple and their rituals and the changes in the Jaina 
monastic order are studied in detail. Section C examines the developments in Saivism. 
Section D takes up the causes of the low populanty of Vaisnavism in early medieval 
Southem Kamataka and the various forms in which the deity was worshipped. Section E 
examines the cults of the mother goddesses which enjoyed tremendous popularity in this 
peniod. Section F takes up the cults of the deified dead, the earliest forms of which can be 
traced back to the Sangam penod. The worship of memonal stones and the construction of 
samadhi shrines for dead heroes are studied. In Section G the role of the devadasis in the 


temple ritual is examined. 


The sources for this study are primarily inscriptional. Some use has also been made 
of archaeological reports on excavations and temples. This study also draws on the tenth 


century Kannada works, the Vaddaradhane, Pampa's Vikramarjunavijayam and Adi 


1 
Puranam, Ponna's Santi Puranam. Ranna's Sahasabhimavijayam and Ajita Puranam and 


Cavundaraya's Tnsasthilaksana Mahapuranam. These works have been used to corroborate 


inscriptions and to explicate the ethos of the period. 


CHAPTER II 


HISTORICAL AND SETTLEMENT GEOGRAPHY OF SOUTHERN 
KARNATAKA 


A) PHYSICAL AND ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY OF SOUTHERN 
‘ KARNATAKA 


Three geographic regions may be distinguished in the area under study: 

1. TheMalnag (Hill country) 

2. The semi-Malnag (an intermediate zone) 

3. The Southern Maidan (The plains) 
(1) THE MALNAD:- This is the mainly forested, hilly country lying to the East of the 
Ghats’ edge and west of the boundary marked by the sharp change from a gently rolling 
‘open plateau to more, hilly, tree-clad country. The width of the Malnad varies greatly 
since both the deeply dissected Ghats’ edge and the eastern margin have many curves and 
flexures. The normal range is between 48 and 60 km, but it is only S km at Sakleshpura 
where the headwaters of the Netravati have cut the ghats' edge back and are about to 


capture the waters of Hémivati. 


The Malnag south of the Binir-Bhatkal line is higher than in the north, being 
predominantly upraised above the main plateau level. The hills in the Southern Malnad 
reach 900-1200 m in considerable areas as compared to average heights of 600-900 m in 
the Northern Malnad. In the south, erosion by west-flowing rivers into the higher country 
has been sharper and deeper than in the north producing spectacular gorges and ridges west 
of Mercara (Coorg district). Even the east-flowing rivers, e.g.the Kavéri flow in rather 


narrow valleys and cut into steepsided often conical hills. 


The Malnad 1s characteristically a region of high rainfall, with a peak in July under 
south-west monsoon conditions. There is a contrast, however, between the western parts 
which commonly receive more that 250 cm and the eastern parts, the leeward side, which in 


certain areas receive below 100 cm between May and October. As a result, the traditional 


Malnad rice and spice economy is seldom subjected to crop failure in the west but 


commonly in the east. 


The mean monthly temperature varies between 20 C and 25 C all the year round 


being slightly cooler than the coastal region owing to altitude. 


The Malnad particularly on the lower slopes of the Western Ghats is thickly forested. 
Here, in the wet, evergreen zone, tall hardwoods predominate. The Middle Zone of the 
Malnad contains teak, rose-wood and laurelwood. On the eastem margins are the 
intermittent remnants of the zone of frequent occurrence of sandalwood, an area of 
tropical,moist, deciduous forests. Bamboo clumps are common on margins of streams. 


Some of the bamboo cover may be a legacy of shifting cultivation practices. 


The Malnad economy is hinged on small one-crop,rain-fed terraced paddy fields. 
Reliable rainfall ensures adequate retums save on the Eastem Margins in years of 
inadequate or irregular precipitation. In many parts of the Malnad area betel leaves, 
pepper and cardamom are also grown in addition to the subsistence crop. The forests 
serve both as a source of leaf-manure and as pasturage for cattle, particularly buffaloes 


which are found in large numbers. 


(11) THE SEMI-MALNAD-- This runs north to south along the entire length of Kamataka 
State immediately to the east of the Malnad proper. In terms of configuration, the semi- 
Malnad is the Maidan for undulating high plains predominate. But the proportion of 
woodland and many features of climate and agricultural economy offer conditions 
intermediate between the true Malnad and the true Maidan. The width of the semi-Malnad 
varies between 30 and 60 km and approaches the latter limit in the area south of Mysore 


city. 


Typically the semi-Malnad 1s a rolling plateau, a little more dissected than the 


Maidan. The more dissected relief permits tank irrigation. 


The southern portions of the semi-Malnad are, on the average higher, in the range 


of 800-900 m than the northern portions which stand at an average height of 600m. 


Around Chikmagalur the semi-Malnad reaches a height of over 1000 m. The landscape 
includes deciduous forests but there are areas of almost continuous occupation by tank 
country as in the Yagachi basin between Belur and Chikmagalur (several settlements in this 
area date to the 9th century AD). Such tank country resembles that of the main part of the 
southern Maidan, but has an appearance of more luxurious growth and the hill slopes are 
tree-clad in contrast to the bare granite or tumbled boulders common in most parts of the 


southern Maidan. 


The semi-Malnad has red soils for the most part. In the westem parts of Mysore 
district a distinctive belt of brown clay soils exist. Under moderate conditions of rainfall 
and in areas newly leared of forest cover these have considerable depth. On the drier 
margin and given flat ground, a soil similar to the black cotton soil of the Northern Maidan 


develops from these brown clay soils. 


The semi-Malnad enjoys a rainfall ranging between $0 and 90 cm between May and 
” October, with peaks in May (significant in the extreme south, under the influence of pre- 
southwest monsoon conditions), in July (under the influence of the south-west monsoons) 


and in October (under retreating south-west monsoon conditions). 


The broad pattem of seasonal temperature rythm is similar to that of the coastal 


region and the Malnad ranging between 20 C and the 30 C. 


Rice is the most important crop of the semi-Malnad but rdgi and jola are also grown to 
a considerable extent. Spices are also grown. Pulses and oilseeds are other important 
crops. The southern part of the semi-Malnad shows affinity with the kar-ragi-oil seeds- 


pulses area of the south-western maiddn, south of Mysore. 


HiAissan district in particular, and the semi-Malnad in general, is marked by high densities 


of cattle population. In this respect too, it is a continuation of the southem Maidan. 


(11) THE SOUTHERN MAIDAN:- The configuration of the southern Maidan is of a 


rolling plateau relieved by boulder-crowned granite hills. It is framed by high ground in 


the shape of the letter H. The western leg of this letter is the eastern edge of the Malnad, 
at the height of 900-1000 m. The eastern leg is the line of charnockite or granite hills 
from the Bilirangan Hills south of Kollegal measuring upto 1700 m, northwards through 
Ramanagaram to Madhugiri and Pavagada (1000-1200 m), which merge in the northwest 
with the ore-bearing hills of the Dharwar series. The crossbar of the letter H is the clearly 
identifiable belt of high ground at 900 m between Ramanagaram and Hole Narsipur. The 
southern part of the letter H encloses the main part of the Kavén basin though the crossbar 
does not form the watershed between the Tungabhadhra and the Kavén. The Northern 
bay of the letter H contains much plateau surface at the heights of 600-700 m which drains 
partly to the south to the Kaven and partly to the north to the Vedavati-Tungabhadhra. 

This low ground is broken by important sets of minerals bearing ridges, mainly in the 
Dharwar series but composed of granite in places. One series of interrupted ridges run 
from Chiknayakanrakalli (Tumkur district) to near Davangere (Chitradurga district) to the 
Dambal Hills in the Northern Maidan. Another set of ridges runs from near Knishnardjapéte 
(Mandya district) to sweep Northwestwards out of the southern maidan at Honnali 
(Shimoga district). East ofthe letter H, the 900 m plateau surface is seen in the highest 
parts of Bangalore. tis continued in the north in the raised rim formed by 2 systems of 
north-south gneissic hills. The first runs from Gudibanda to near Chikballipura (Kolar 
district) and the second runs due south with interruptions from east of Bagepalli almost to 
the State boundary in Bangarpet taluk (Kolar district), forming important masses of 
boulder-strewn hills west of Chintamani, of Kolar town, and of Bangarpet. North of 
Nand, there is a sharp break of slope to the middle Penner basin. To the east and south of 
the maidan, the plateau surfaces are being actively and sharply dissected by tributaries of the 
main nivers at low levels in the plains of Andhra Pradesh and Tamil Nadu - the Palar and the 


Ponnaiyar. 


The southern Maidan is a region of cool and equable temperatures ranging from 10 
C-20C in winter and 20 C and 30 C in summer. The rainfall is sparse and variable 
ranging between $0 cm and 90 cm with a main peak in October and a subsidiary peak in 
May. The early May peak is of importance to agriculture since an early "Kar" crop of rdgi 
and jowar is sown with the early rains. In the eastern parts of the southern Maidan 
however, the main crop is grown in July and the May peak is insignificant. There the 


October peak under retreating south-west monsoon conditions is the principal peak. The 


western fringes of the southern Maidan have a rainfall regime similar to the semi-Malnad 
with peaks in May and July, the latter being more important. It enjoys reliable rainfall and 
has a high proportion of irrigated land depending on minor tanks, which even out minor 


fluctuations in rainfall. 


The broad vegetation zones covering the southern Maidan are tropical thorns over 
the central and eastern parts and tropical dry deciduous forests in the southerm and western 
parts. The distnbution of forests of all types shows a strong concentration on ridges and 
residual hills above the main plateau surfaces. Shrubs exist mainly on the broad flat 
plateau tops and are used as rough pastures. East ofthe ndges between Kanakapura and 
Tumktir and further east from Bagepalli to Bangarpet these shrubs cover over half the total 


area. 


The southerm Maidan has predominantly red soils which vary greatly in texture and 
mineral Selene The soils vary according to topography, with poor gravelly soils in the 
area of residual hills and the boulders in the east, immature forest soils, coarse, but with 
some humus in the better clad hills of the west. The scrubby plateau tops have generally 
coarse, sandy or gravelly soils overgrazed, eroded and poor in humus. These are generally 
black and fertile on first clearance but lose fertility very rapidly. Mixed red and black soils 
occur in the north-central areas and in the southem parts of this region. Their distribution 


coincides with flat areas within or near the margins of the drier rainfall regions. 


The proportion of uncultivated to sown lands is very high commonly 50% but 
going upto 90% in Pavagada, Gubbi (Tumkur district) and Kollegal (Mysore district). 
Pasture lands account for about half the uncultivated lands. Dry fields account for the 
greater part of cultivated lands and are used largely for growing rigi over most of the 
region usually intersown with a line of mixed fodder jowar along with pulses. Wet lands 
are used for the main crop, paddy, or for sugarcane. Tank-fed or well irrigated gardens 


yield coconut, areca, betelvines, pepper,etc. 


Given the high proportion of pasture lands, live stock densities are strikingly high in 
the southern Maidan. They are concentrated in the areas adjacent to the semi-Malnad and 


in the south-central and eastem parts. Itis perhaps related to the greater demand for 


plough teams on the red soil. Greater availability of pasturage and a long tradition of 
stock-breeding are other factors accounting for high stock densities. Sheep and goats 
account for a large part of the livestock of southern Maidan, particularly in the southern 


parts. In places, they outnumber cattle in stock units. 


B) POLITICO-GEOGRAPHICAL UNITS 


The epigraphic record for our region mentions numerous politico-geographical 


. units. These references have been enumerated chronologically in Appendix I. 


The seminal work of Subbarayalu on the nadus in the Cola dominions* Ihave raised 


several issues for discussion: 

(1) The location of a nddu vis-a-vis water courses. 

(ii) Relationship between the area of a unit and the existence of reliable sources of 
irrigation. 

(ii) Does the first reference to a new unit imply its recent creation ? 


(iv) The nature of a nddu - whether a peasant agrarian unit or an administrative unit ? 


In addition to these, our sources raise a further issue. A glance atAppendix 1 
clearly reveals a change in the nomenclature of macro-units of terntorial organization in the 
eighth century. While the inscriptions of the earlier period refer to these units as rastra, 
visaya and déಸa, those of a later peniod use the term nadu with a numerical suffix in the 
majority of cases. This change is all the more stnking in the case of such units as 
Pumrastra*2 which came to be designated as Punnaqdu-6000*3 or the Sindhuthaya rastra*4 


*1 Y.Subbarayalu, The Political Geography of the Cola country, pub. by Tamil Nadu 
State Department of Archaeology, Madras, 1973. *2ECIV (new ed) Yl 167. 


*3 EC Ill (new ed) Nj 129, EC IV (new ed) Ch 115. *4EC VI(old ed) Kd 162 


which is replaced by references to Sinda nadu-8000,*5 or Marugare rastra*6 which came 
to be known as Marugare nadu-300.*7 The significance of numerical suffixes and the 


causes of this change in nomenclature will also be studied. 


Identification and mapping of the nadus in Colamandalam and in Naduvilnadu led 
Subbarayalu to the conclusion that nagus did not have natural boundanes in the majonty of 
cases. Only the major perennial rivers-the Kavéni and the Penner formed boundanes to the 
nadus abutting them. All other minor rivers and distributanes had nadus lying on both 


banks.*8 


The area of the nadus vaned from twenty five square kilometres to 768 square 


kilometres. In most cases the bigger nadus are found in relatively less fertile terntory and 
on the fringe of inhabited space in both Colamandgalam and Naguvilnadu. Fertility and 
irrigation conditions also determined the number of villages it contained. The deltaic nadus 


thus had a larger number of villages than those higher up the Kavéri river. *9 


In the area under study identification and location of nadus is more difficult than in 


the Kavéni delta since few settlements are referred to in the inscriptions and of these many 
are unidentifiable. Wherever evidence permits, however, it would seem that the basic 


characteristics of nadus in southern Karnataka were similar to those in the COJa dominions. 


The boundanes of Pumristra in the sixth century AD seem ill-defined. The 
Mamballi copper plates describe it as being "adorned by the Kaveri and Kapini rivers, with 
forests lining the banks of the two rivers which included plantain, areca-nut, coconut and 
panasa trees, and sugar cane and betel vines”. *10 From this it would appear that this unit 
*5 ASMAR 1920, p.24. 

*6 K.V.Ramesh, Inscriptions of the Western Ganpas, pub.by ICHR, New Delhi, 1984, 
No.16. 

*7 Ibid, No.6! 

*8 Y .Subbarayalu, op.cit.,p.22. *9 Ibid, pp 21-22 

*10 ECIV (new ed) Yl] 167. 
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lay athwart both the Kaveri and Kapini rivers. Pumrastra continued to exist albeit with a 
new name Punndadu-6000 in the eighth, ninth and tenth centuries. However ninth century 
records indicate that a sub-unit, Edenadu had come into existence.*11 This seems to have 
included settlements on the right bank of the Kabbani river in the Nanjanagudu and 
 Chamrajnagar taluks. Similarly Edettore ndd-1000 seems to have been located on the left 
bank of the Kabbani although we have hardly any references to settlements included in this 
unit. This conclusion has been reached on the basis of the provenance of inscriptions 
referring to this unit*12. A smaller unit which was also possibly located on the left bank of 
the Kabbani in the tenth century, is Adiriru-12 centred around Adiraru (modem Hadinaru, 


Nanjanagud taluk, Mysore district)* 13 


The Kavéri forms the southern boundary of the Badagare nadu 300 unit to which 
we have references from the eighth century onwards. This unit included settlements to the 
north of the Kavéri in the Tirumakudal Narsipur and Malavalli taluks.*14 Early in the 
eleventh century we have references to Idai nadu which had the Kaveri river as its boundary 


to the north and encompassed the south-eastern parts of Tirumakudal Narsipur taluk.*15 


On the other hand, in the Yagachi valley settlements in the Devalige-70 unit were 
located on both banks of the river and its tributary streams. *16 Similarly in Asandi nad the 
river Védavati did not mark a boundary since Arakere and Kalikatti were situated to the 
west of the river while Asandi itself was located on the east bank.*17 
*11 EC Il (new ed) Nj 278; EC 1 (new ed), No.l, EC III (new ed) Nj 239, 294, EC 

IV (new ed) Ch 114. 
*12 ECV (new ed) My 183, EC Ill (new ed) Nj 193,192,201 
*13 ECIll (new ed) Nj 197. 
*14 EC V (new ed) TN 120, EC VII (new ed) MI 120. 
*]5 ECV (new ed) TN 230,227,233,229 
*16 EC VI (old ed) Cm 42, Appendix 1, No.5 
*17EC XV (rev.ed) Ak 215 


Burton Stein suggests that the reason why only major perennial riversconstituted 


boundaries for nadus and not the lesser streams or rivers was that only the flow of the 


former was reliable enough to preclude joint management of irngation. In other words 
inter-village co-operation was necessary for the proper husbanding of water resources in 
the case of seasonal rivers and streams. This was not so for perennial rivers. Inhis 


opinion this feature emphasizes the agrarian character of the nadu.*18 


While available evidence from early medieval southem Kamataka appears to 
support Subbarayalu's conclusions about the nadu’s relation to natural features such as 
rivers, his other suggestion with respect to the area and density of the nadu varying in 
proportion to the availability of sources of irngation cannot be tested owing to inadequate 
evidence. In some cases, such as Edenadu-70 settlements to which we have references do 
seem closely clustered* 19. Even here, however, it is not possible to trace the boundaries 
of the nadu save the northern one which was formed by the Kabbani nver. In most cases, 
we have references to only one or two settlements included in a nadu which makes it 


impossible to estimate the area and density of settlement. 


Subbarayalu has assumed in his study that the first reference to a nddu may be taken 
as an approximate date of its creation. He has, however, admitted the possibility of bias 
introduced by the vaganes in the availability of epigraphic evidence. He siguests that the 
smaller number of records available for the period prior to AD 1000 may account partly, 
for the small number of units known to us for that period in Cdlamandalam, while for AD 
1000-1014 alone, thirty-six new units are referred to principally in the Thanjavur inscription 
of Rajaraja 1 which has detailed geographical information. On the other hand, he accounts 
for the slow rate of growth of new units for AD 1050-1300 in Colamandalam by 
suggesting that population density had reached saturation point for the conditions then 
existing. For the same period, we have evidence of new units coming up in less fertile 
regions.*20 
*18 Burton Stein, Peasant state and soceity in Medieval south India, Delhi 

1980, p 93. 


* 19 Infra, fn 21 *20 Y.Subbarayalu, op.cit.,p.2!. 


Stein thinks Subbarayalu's view as doubtful. The tempo of agrarian expansion 
suggested by Subbarayalu is unacceptable to him in the absence of evidence for sustained 
population growth, immigration or of adoption of new technology. Stein, therefore, 
suggests that the majority of units, referred to in the Cola records were in existence during 
the period of Rajaraja 1. New references, in his opinion, indicate not a new creation but a 
new recognition of Cola overlordship.*21 In our opinion, however, it seems implausible 
that any unit within Colamandalam the heartland of the Cola empire should have remained 
independent of Cola overlordship, particularly in the period of Rajaraja I and Rajéndra 1 


when Cola military might was its peak. 


In southern Karnataka we have references to few units prior to the eighth century. 
After that we have references to an increasing number of territorial units. This is partly due 
to the availability of inscriptions. The majority of the lithic inscriptions which contain 
copious geographical information are easier to locate and date from the eighth century 
onwards. Pnior to that, we have for the most part only copper plate records in which 
geographical information is sparse and far more difficult to locate. A certain degree of 
continuity is discernible in the post eighth century period. Many of the units such as 
Pumrastra*22, Sinda visaya*23, Marugare visaya*24 and Kuvaldla visaya*25 continued to 
exist though with the nadu suffix. The change consists in these cases mainly in the 
references to sub-units such as Edenagdu-70 *26 in Punnadu-6000, Tagare-70*27 and 
Manale-alke-300*28 in Sinda naqdu- 8000, Ededinde-70*29 in Marugare nadu-300 and 
Agali-12 *30 in Kuvaldla nadu-300. 
*2] B.Stein, op.cit.,p 98. 
*22 EC IV (new ed) Yl 167, EC III (new ed) Nj 129,278,etc. 
*23 EC VI (old ed) Kd 162, Mg 36, ASMAR 1920, p 24. 
*24 ASMAR 1916,p 34-35; EC V (new ed) Kn 49, etc. 
*25 K.V.Ramesh,op.cit.,No.157, EC X (old ed) Mb 255,80,Sp 57 etc. 
*26 EC III (new ed) Nj 278, EC I (new ed) No.l 
*27 ASMAR 1920, p24. *28 EC VI (old ed) Mg 36. 
*29 EC V (new ed)Kn 49. *30 ASMAR 1926,p 87-88,No.100 
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We also have new units mentioned in the post-eighth century records. This is the 
case with Badagare nadu-300*31, Edettore-nad-1000*32, Ardalke-70*33 Karegadu- 
70*34 and Asandi nad*35 which are mentioned for the first time in eighth century records, 
Kongalnadu-8000,*36 Beddoregare*37, Sigenddu,*38 Mamgudi nadu*39 Torenad*40, 
Erenad*41 Nugu nad*42 and Bayal nad*43 which are first referred to in ninth century 
epigraphs, and Kotu nad*44,Adiraru-12*45, Kuppa nad,*46 Kundur nad,*47, Kalkali 


nad*48 and Mandali nad*49 which seem to emerge in the tenth century. 


With the available evidence it is not possible to gauge whether the emergence of 
new sub-units within older territorial divisions was owing to an administrative 
reorganisation or the emergence of new clusters of settlements in the larger, older units. 
The two are not mutually exclusive since the emergence of new settlements would 
necessitate reorganisation. This involves the question of the nature of a unit which shall 
be further discussed below. 

*31 EC V (new ed) TN 120,EC VII (new ed)MI 122,50,etc. 

*32 EC V (new ed) My 183;EC II] (new ed) Nj 192,193,201. 

*33 EC III (new ed) Mg 90 *34 EC IM (new ed) Nj 147. 

*35 EC Vi (old ed) Kd 145,141. 

*36 EC III (new ed) Nj 385, EC VI (new ed) Kr 20 

*37 EC I (new ed) No.96, 98. *38 EC IV (new ed) Ch 385 

*39 K.V.Ramesh,op.cit.,No.85 

*40 EC II] (new ed)Hg 46, EC IV (new ed)Pp 117. 

*4] ASMAR 1922-23,No.4,p.40. 

*42 EC II] (new ed)Hg S, 58. 

*43 EC Ill (new ed) Hg 23, Gu 219, Hg 110, 142 

*44 EC V (new ed) TN 57. *45 EC III (new ed) Nj 197 

*46 EC IV (new ed) Pp 133 *47 ECVII (new ed) Md 67 

*48 EC V (old ed) Cn 267,262. 

*49 ASMAR 1935,No.33, p 110- 111; K.V.Ramesh, op.cit.,No.137, EC VII (old ed) 
Sh24. 


Adopting the assumption made by Subbarayalu it would seem that the period from 
the eighth century onwards saw the steady expansion of agriculture and opening of new 
tracts to settlement. As we shall see later, new village settlements were continually 
emerging, particularly in the Kaveni valley with its abundant water resources.*49(a) ltis 
unclear to what extent this had occurred in the period prior to the eighth century owing to 
the paucity of epigraphic evidence. At all events although the vaganes of the source 
material might mislead us, Burton Stein's suggestion that new references to units indicate 
acceptance of the suzerainty of the dominant political power of the region is inadmissible 
for our region. Unlike the Cola dominions, the political situation in southern Kamitaka 
was always fluid. Ganga control over Gangavadi 96,000 was overthrown at least once in 
the beginning of the ninth century and was frequently threatened thereafter by military 
expeditions of the powers of Northern Karnataka*50. Similarly, although Banavasi- 
12,000 was under the overlordship of the Kadambas,*S1 the Calukyas*52 and 
Ristrakutas*53 successively, the feudatory who ruled this unit changed fairly rapidly. In the 
reign of Govinda III for instance, the Mavali inscriptions reveal that at least three 
individuals ruled this nadu Madanagarasar* 54, Ereyammarasar*S5 and Rajaditya Pallava 
Nolamba*S6. We also have references to feudatories who ruled only a part of Banavidsi- 
12000. This is the case with Kalivittarasa who is stated to have ruled a part (bhaga) of 


Banavasi-12,000 in an inscription from Cikka Cavuti*$7. Even when a claim is made for 


authority over the whole nadu, the samanta may have held only a part of the unit in actual 


fact. This is clear from two other inscriptions of the same year as the Cikka Cavuti record. 


ಎ ಸ AS ಜ K ಸ wd 
The Kakkarasi inscription states that Mahasimantadhipati Trikundapuravarésvara 


Maciyarasa was ruling as king (arasu) over the 12,000 country from Edenad.*58 

*49(a) Infra, Section C.(1) p3a, fn 191 *50 Infra Chapter HI, Section B. 

*5] EC VII (old ed) Sk 264,29,176;, EC VII (old ed) Sb 523 

*52 EC VII (old ed) Sk 10,154; EC VIII (old ed) Sa 79,Sb 15,571,411. 

*53 ASMAR 194], No.29,p 191-92, EC VIM (old ed) Sb 1,9,10 etc. 

*54 EC VIII (old ed) Sb 1. *5S Ibid, Sb 9. 

*56 Ibid, Sb 10, also Sb 22 from Manamane. *57EC VIll (old ed) Sb 240 of AD 954 


*58 EC VIII (old ed) Sb 474 of AD 954, 


Similarly the Bettadakurali inscription also from AD 954 refers to the rule of Javanaisami 
over Bana(va)si nad.*S9 As the Kirugunise inscnption of AD 959 makes clear, 
Maciyarasa's rule extended only over Edenad-70*60 although he had claimed to rule the 
whole of Banavasi-12,000 in the earlier inscription. Similarly, the Jambehalli inscription of 
AD 972-73 refer to the rule of Santivarmarasar over the 12,000 country,*61 while the two 
Bennur inscriptions of the same year mention Cattayya as the ruler of the Kingdom of 
Banavasi-12,000 under the overlordship of Kakkaladéva.*62 We also have references to 
territorial units without any mention made of the overlord. This is the case with an 
inscription from Sosale (T.Narsipur taluk, Mysore district) which merely mentions 
Vadakare naqdu-300 and its ruler Vikramaditya-arasa.*63 This probably belongs to a 
period when the Ristraklitas were attempting to supplant the Gangas from Gangavagi. It 
seems therefore that the references to territorial units in inscriptions did not depend on 
their recognition of the dominant political power in the region at that period at least in so 
far as southern Karnataka is concermed. We may follow Subbarayalu in his assumption 
that the date of the first reference to a new nddu is fairly close to that of its fresh 
emergence, Itis however, necessary to recollect that the inscriptional record is far from 


complete and has numerous lacunae. The scope for error is therefore considerable. 


In Kannada as in Tamil, the word nadu has the generic sense of "a cultivated, 
‘planted country"™*64 in opposition to kadu, a forest. From this Subbarayalu concludes 
that a ndidu was basically an agrarian region - a grouping of agricultural settlements whose 
formation was influenced by natural factors conducive to agriculture such as soils, 


topography, availability of moisture, etc. 


Although in origin an agrarian unit, the nddu was also the basis for administration. 
Subbarayalu however argues against the view that they were artificial divisions created by 
*59 EC VIII (old ed) Sb 202. *60 Ibid, Sb 501 
*61 Ibid, Sb 44. *62 Ibid, Sb 454, 457 
*63 EC V (new ed) TN 120. 

*64 F Kittel, A Kannada-English Dictionary, q.v.Ndqdu; Y.Subbarayalu, op.cit.,p.32. 


the ruler to facilitate administration. The lack of uniformity in the area of the unitas 
well as the fact that water courses did not form the boundary of units militates against such 


a possibility in his opinion. *65 


Subbarayalu suggests also that "each nadu was basically a cohesive group of people 
tied together by mamiage and blood relationships, the so called chief villages forming the 
core of each group in the beginning". This explains, in his opinion, many modem caste 


and communal subdivisions which are for the most part territorial in origin.*66 


The ndqdu has also been taken to be a territonal assembly which functioned within 
the territorial unit of the same name. It was constituted perhaps by the representatives of 
each of the villages within the unit or by the more influential residents of the unit. In Tamil 
copper plate records the nattar figure as one of the groups to whom the royal 
communication was addressed. But it was they who received the royal communication 
and proclaimed the grant after fixing the boundaries of the granted land. In other words, 
their endorsement to the grant was essential. The other groups to whom the grant was 
addressed were the representatives of the brahmadéya, dévadana and the nagaram 
settlements. Hence it would seem that the nattar chiefly drawn from among the urdr (or the 


assembly of the ur) of the concerned nadu*67. 


Stein drew on Subbarayalu's work to reach his own conclusions: "During almost 


the entire time of the great Colas from around AD 1000 to 1200-the S50 nadus of the 


macro-region were the primary loci of agrarian society. While each of them constituted 
analmost self-sufficient ethno-agrarian micro-region, and while most pre-dated the 
establishment of the imperial Cola state, all were linked together as parts of a great 
kingdom. What linked them was their common recognition of the Cola king, the imitation 
by local chiefs of some of the royal styles of those kings especially their support of 
brahmanical institutions brahmadéyas and temples devoted to the worship of vedic gods, 


*65 Ibid, p 30,33. *66 Ibid, p.36. *67 Ibid, p 36. 


and by the occasional massing of military resources of a number of nadus for predatory or 
nadus 
defensive warfare. Each nadu was segmental part of a single, unified conception of Hindu 


Kingship, each constituted a basic bloc of which the realm was composed" .*68 


On the basis of the differences among these nadus in terms of their internal 


organisation and links with other units, Stein distinguishes 


(1) “Central” nadus, charactenzed by elaborate social heirarchy, wealthy and populous 


agricultural and mercantile settlements and proximity to royal authority. Even here, 


however, royal authority had only a ritual sovereignty over the nddus*69. 


(ii) “Intermediate” nadus located for the most part in the interior upland which lacked 
reliable sources of moisture for agriculture, social hierarchy was not as elaborate here as in 
the central nadus owing to the lack of reliable income to support elaborate royal or 
religious institutions. They were also characterized by less durable linkages with 


neighbouring nadus as compared to "central" nadus owing to honzontal segmentation 


among sub castes and clans and sparse population. They were also more easily detachable 
from allegiance to the overlord owing to distance from the sphere of the overlord and 


proximity to alternate centres of power.*70 


(iii) "Peripheral" nadus situated in those areas least hospitable to sedentary agriculture or 
even to mixed agricultural and pastoral activities. Such nddus lacked both vertical 
segmentation or heirarchy and honzontal segmentation and displayed strong "tnbal" 
characteristics. Their external dynastic linkage was weak and they were mostly ruled by 


strong chiefs.*71 


Both Subbarayalu and Stein thus seem to consider nddus as primanly agrarian 


rather than.administrative units. For Stein the niidus were so basic to the social, economic 


~ 


and political order that royal authority is rendered more or less redundant. Nadu chiefs, 
notables and officials ordered the social and political universe of the early medieval period, 
acknowledging only the nitual sovereignty of the central dynasty. 

*68 B.Stein, op.cit.,p.133-134. 

*69 Ibid, p.134. 

*70 Ibid, p.136 *7] Ibid, p.138,140 
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The agrarian character of the territorial units in southern Karnataka seems fairly 
clear in a number of cases. We have referred earlier to their relationship to natural features 
such as streams which in the opinion of both Stein and Subbarayalu emphasizes the 
agranan.character of the nadu.*72 Many of the units are named after the earliest 
settlement in the cluster. Such for instance is the case with Kuvalala visaya which was 
grouped around Kuvalala*73 (modern Kolir) the earliest power centre of the Gangas.*74 

Similarly the Keregodu nadu visaya was probably constituted around the village of 
Keregodu, the reference point for neighbouring settlements.*75  Karbappu nad-1000 
which is mentioned in an eighth century record from Mandya district*76 was centred 
around Karbappu- the small hill at Sravanabelgola which had become a centre for adopting 
the sanyasana*77 vow among the Jainas by this time. Asandi nad was a unit of which 
Asandi (Kadir taluk, Chikmagalur district) was the centre.*78 Stein has suggested that 
the earliest core settlement in a nadu did not enjoy pre-eminence over later settlements 
included therein*79 and this seems to be the case here for Asandi nad was ruled by 


ಈ (8 
Eramma, the servant (a]) of Vijayaditya, the son of Sripurusa Ganga, from Cannaviir. 


While the agranian character of these ternitonal units is thus fairly clear, the political 
factors shaping them must not be ignored. The ruling lineage often gave its name to the 
| terntory. The earliest core of the Ganga kingdom in the Koldr and Bangalore distncts*80 
*72 Supra, pp {1-3 
*73 K.VN.Ramesh, op.cit.,No.157. *74 Infra, Chapter III, Sections A & B. 
*75 EC VII (new ed) Md 35, EC XVI (rev.ed) Gb 75, vide Appendix I, Nos.69,70 
*76 EC VII (new ed) Md 14, Appendix 1.,No.95 
*77 S.Settar Inviting Death ; Historical Experiments on Sepulcharal Hill, 
Dharwad,1986,p. 
*78 EC VI (old ed) Kd 145, Appendix I, No.122-125. 
*79 B.Stein, op.cit.,p.10S. 
*80 Infra, Chapter Ill, Sections A.& B. 
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came to be designated as Ganga-6000 in the eighth century.*81 When the Nolambas 
entrenched themselves there in the ninth and the tenth centuries the area came to be known 
as the Nolambavadi-32,000.*82 The Ganga kingdom as a whole was designated 
Gangavidi-96,000., or the 96,000 country.*83 In AD 976-77 when the Gangas were 
beleaguered by the Calukyas and their temtory probably diminished under Calukyan | 
pressure Gangavadi is assigned merely a suffix of 32,000.*84 Likewise the Keregalur 
plates of the fifth century refer to Séndraka visaya*85 as do the Tagare plates of the sixth 
century.*86 In both cases, the unit was possibly named after the Sendraka lineage, 
although no Séndraka chief is mentioned in either inscription. However a seventh century 
record from Baligdm (Shikarpur taluk, Shimoga district) refers to Pogilli Séndraka 
maharaja who is said to be ruling Nayarakhanda and Jeluguir-alge.*87 Itis possible that 
this lineage was displaced from its oniginal principality in the Hassan-Chikmagalur districts 
by the Gangas and the Kadambas. At all events the Séndraka visaya is not referred to after 


the seventh century.*88 


We have seen earlier that even when Banavasi-12,000 was divided among two or 
three feudatones at a time it retained its identity as a unit and is mentioned in the epigraphic 
record. In Kolar on the other hand, when political fragmentation reached its apogee in the 
ninth and tenth centuries, nadu units cease to be mentioned by and large, in the inscriptions. 

Evidently the domains of the local rulers which was the most significant point of reference 
for the local record-keepers, did not coincide with the nddu unit.*89 Under Cola 


suzerainty, the old niidu units once again find mention. This would indicate that the nadus 


pes 


retained their corporate identity even during the period of political fragmentation. | ಭಾ ಸ 
1 
ij 
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*1 eg.EC X (old ed) Mb 80; vide Appendix I, Nos.100-111 ಹ 


*83 EC V (new ed) Kn 48 ofthe 8th century, EC X (old ed) Kl 79 of the 9th century. 


*84 EC IV (new ed) Pp 133. *$5 EC VII (new ed) Hn 10 
*86 ASMAR 1918, p.35-36 *87 EC VII (old ed) Sk 154. 
*$8 Vide Appendix 1 Nos.47-49. *89 Infra, Chapter IV, Section B. 
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*82 EC X (old ed) Sp 59 of the IOth to 11th centuries, vide Appendix I Nos.,146-148. 


We have referred earlier to the change in the nomenclature of termtonal units. This 


coincides in large measure with the spurt in lithic, vemacular inscriptions. Thus nddu, the 


vermacular word, came to replace the sansknt term VISaya. The post-eighth century use of 
the term yigayq occurs in copper plate inscriptions which continued to be in Sansknt.*90 
Moreover, the units came to be given numerical suffixes on a regular basis. This was not 
unknown even in the earlier period. Thus the Keregalur plates of the fifth century assign the 
numerical suffix of 8000 to Vallavi visaya.*91 What these numerical suffixes stood for has 
been a subject of controversy for a long time. Rice*92 had suggested that they stood for 
the revenue yield of a division, computed in cash terms. *93 However, this would imply the 
existence of a strong cash economy for which we have no evidence.*94 Another view 
holds that the suffixes represented the population or the number of fighting men of the 


division. However, this would make no sense in the case of the smaller suffixes of less than 


a hundred for which we have numerous references in inscriptions. *95 


The most reasonable view is that it stands for the number of villages included in the 
division. For smaller units, we have epigraphic evidence to corroborate this view. The 
Bégtir inscription of Ereyapparasa grants the division of Btmpur-12 to Iruga the son of 


Nagattara, as Kalnad.*96 The twelve villages in the division, inclusive of Bémpdr are listed 


in the inscription. *97. 

*90 eg. the Siligrima copper plates of Ricamalla I of AD 819, EC V (new ed) Kn 
491.109, Appendix I No.19 

*9] EC VIII (new ed) Hn 10, Appendix I, No.48 

*92 B.L.Rice, "Gahgavadi", in R.G.Bhandarkar commemoration volume, Poona 1917,pp 
237-239. 


*93 K.V Ramesh, op.cit.,No.64, and EC I (new ed) No.97, indicate that taxes were 
computed partly in kind and parlty in cash. 


*94 B.D.Chattopadhyaya, Coins and Currency systems of south India, New Delhi 1977.pp 


44-48, 118-119, assigns extant Ganga coins to the post-tenth century period. 
*95 Vide Appendix I, Nos.103,170 etc. 

*96 EC IX (old ed) Bn 83. 

*97 Appendix I No.169. 
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Similarly, the Bandalike inscription of A.D. 902 mentions Mahasamanta Lokateyarasa as 


governing 31,102 villages (bada), comprising Banavasi 12000, Palasige 12000, 


Mianyakhéda 6000, Kolanu 30, Lokapura 12 and Toregare 60.*97(a) 
\ 
In the case of larger suffixes there certainly appears to be an element of 
exaggeration. As D.C.Sircar points out, Ganigavagi could scarcely have contained more 
than a fraction of 96,000 villages in that penod.*98 Another suggestion with respect to 


large suffixes is that nddus were ascribed the number 1000 and thus Gangavadi compnsed 


96 nadus. This is not bome out by Ganga records. Several units such as Nirggunda 
naqu,*99 Badagare nadu,*100 Kuvaldla nadu,*101 etc., were assigned the suffix of 300, 
while others such as Edettore nad* 102 had a suffix of a 1000, Sinda nag*103 had 8000 and 
Punnadu had 6000.*104 Until further evidence is available, we can only assume that these 
numerical suffixes which stood for villages were highly exaggerated figures. Given that the 
dominions of feudatonies were expressed in these terms, this is scarcely surprising. Inflated 


claims were particularly common as we have seen in the case of Banavasi-12,000.*105 


Stein has suggested another possible explanation for the smaller numerical suffixes to 
the place names, i.e.\that they refer to the peasant household units of the okkalu who 
onginally conquered or colonized a locality.*106 They might then have continued to refer 
to themselves as a corporate unit by a conventional number based on that event. He cites 
Dikshit in this connection who had suggested that the numbers affixed to village assemblies 
denoted the number of families which had originally established the village and corporately 
preserved their ascendancy by the use of a numerical title. *107 
*97(a) S.Settar, ASMAR 1911 - A Study, Vol IIL, Dharwar (1976), pp. 145 - 146. 

*98 D.C.Sircar,Indian Epigraphy, Delhi 1965, p.385. 


*99 Vide Appendix I, Nos.71-73 *100 Ibid, Nos.81-85 
*101 Ibid, No.23-28, *102 Ibid, Nos.96-99. 
*103 Ibid, No.54. *104 Ibid, Nos.61,64. 
*105 Supra, p 17. *106 B.Stein, op.cit.,p.129. 


*107 G.S.Dikshit, Local Self-government in Medieval Karnataka. Dharwad 1964,p.7S. 
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This might be a valid explanation for the numbers assigned to the corporate groups 
whether of a settlement or of a nadu.*108 But our inscriptions distinguish the numerical 
suffixes of a nadu from those of a corporate group.*109 Moreover, in at least one 
instance,that of Beddoregare in Coorg, we have references to no less.than three corporate 
groups in the unit. Beddoregare itself has no numerical suffix. But if Stein's suggestion is 
valid, it would be unclear whether Beddoregare was to be assigned the suffix of 70 after the 
seventy (Elvadinvar) of Beddoregare, of Eight after the okkal (Entokkal) or S00 after the 
group of the Five Hundred (Maymurvarum?). In addition the Biliyur inscription which 
mentions the unit of Beddoregare also refers to the Male Sasirvaru (Male one thousand) 
and the Five Damarigas,*110 while the Peggur inscription refers to the Four 
Milepas.(Nilvar Maleparu).*111 


We do not have much evidence for the nadu as a corporate body of the landholders 


of the nadu as in Tamil Nadu. Of the three epiaraphic references from this region, two 
belong definitely to the period of Cola overlordship over this region when doubtless many 
Cola practices and institutions were introduced into Gangavadi.*112 The earliest 
reference comes from an undated fragmentary inscription palaeographically assignable to 
the tenth century from Tirumakudlu (T.Narsipur’ taluk, Mysore district). This epigraph 
apparently records a grant by the Ninidésis whose prasasti is incorporated in the 
inscription, and the nadu. The details of the grant and of the donee are now lost.*113 
Likewise, the Kemmasandra inscription of the reign of Rajarajadéva, dated AD 1001 
records the grant of land (bhGmi) at Sattivangala to Cavandayya by Dandanayaka 
Sridharayya, the Nalgavunda Sinda gavunda and the Nadu.*1 14 However, the inscription 
introduces an element of confusion by adding that Marayya and Puniseyamma were the 
*108 EC IV (new ed) YI 138, EC VII (old ed), Sk 47,177,etc. 

*109 EC IV (new ed) Pp 117. Il 6-8. "Ippataydu mahajana danakkodu Dibbigaram 


Elpattarol...” 
*110 EC 1 (new ed) No.96. *111 Ibid, No.98 
*112 Infra, Chapter IV, section B. *113 EC V (new ed) TN 25. 


*114 EC IX (old ed) Ht 111. 
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donors. It is possible that the grant was initiated by these individuals but authorized by the 


Dandanayaka, the Nalgavunda and the nadu. The third and most significant reference 


comes from the Sulidenahalli inscription (Kolar taluk,district) of AD 1017-18. This 
records that the nattom of Kaivara naqdu bound themselves to give one goat to 
Cimundésvari, the goddess of Jayangondasola caturvedi mangalam, the guardian deity of 
the nadu every Tuesday.*115 Another inscription from the same place directs the 
collector of taxes (irai tanqdugira) Koyirraman, to recover a fine of five Kaldnjus of gold for 
every goat noi supplied. Further, if the gamunda of the ur or nadu failed to supply the 
goat(s) they were to be fined a hundred Kalaijus of gold. The king, Rajéndra Cola is 
designated the guardian of the charity*116 tis not clear whether the fine for non- 


compliance was decreed by the nattom or by the king nor to whom the revenue from the 


fine accrued. The nadu assembly thus was empowered to (i) make grants (ii) decree 
contributions from the inhabitants of the nadu for a common purpose. It seems to have 
developed under Cola influence in southem Karnataka and its composition is unclear from 


available evidence. 


In southem Kamataka corporate bodies appear to have played a more significant 
role at the level of the individual settlement rather than at the nadu level. We have 
references to Mahajanas* 117 (the corporate body of the brahmana agraharas) to bodies of 
the okkal (the Entokkal of Coorg *118 or Ayvattokkal of Mysore*119) of traders (the 

"Tuviyal sresthi group*120 the Manigrama,*121 Ninidési*122 and Vira Bananju*123 
*115 EC X (old ed) Kl 26. 
*116 Ibid, Kl 25 of c.AD 1017*117 EC IM (new ed) Nj 244,254; EC IV (new ed)Pp 


117,EC VII (old ed) Sk 45(b), EC IX (old ed) Bn 40,Ht 9;EC X (old ed) Kl 200 
Ct 43,44 etc. 

*118 EC I (new ed) No.96 *]19 EC IV (new ed) Ch 136,155. 

*]20 EC VIII (new ed) Hn 10 *]12] Ibid,K.V.Ramesh, op.cit.,No.11 


*122 EC III (new ed) Nj 215, Hg 110,142; EC V (new ed) TN 2S. 
*123 EC III (new ed) Hg 59. 
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groups), and of the gavundas, (Pannirvar gavundagalu)* 124. Many corporate groups are 


denoted merely by their numerical title such as the Twelve*125 the Twenty*126 
Forty,*127 the Thousand*128,etc. The composition of such groups is unclear. A ninth 


century record from Vijayapura indicates that the local corporate group, the "Twelve" of 
Kirupélnagara could control the okkal. After the consent of the local rulers Manaleyarasa 
and Ranapara had been obtained, the Twelve had to be paid gold to enable the legal 
settlement of the okkal there.*129 Clearly the Twelve of Kirupélnagara enjoyed superior 
rights over the land there and could hold sway over the tenant population. Itis possible 
that the Twelve were gavungas but the silence of the inscription makes it difficult to reach a 
definite conclusion. At all events, corporate bodies such as the Twelve of Kirupélnagara 
seem to have been closely associated with local chiefs in administration. *130 They figure 
as donors*131 and witnesses to grants* 132 in several records. They were also recipients 
of gifts* 133 and tax remissions.*134 They appear to have participated in the development 
of irrigational facilities for which they received grants of bittuvatta.*135 The role of such 
corporate bodies in the early medieval polity of southern Kamataka will be further dealt 
with in the next chapter.*136 

*]124 EC III (new ed) Nj 240, EC IV (new ed) Ch 141. 

*125 EC IN (new ed) Nj 187, EC IV (new ed) Ch 82, 147, 347, Ko 10 etc. 

*126 EC IV (new ed) Yl 138. 

*127 EC VII (new ed) Mu $7, EC X (old ed) Kl 11 

*128 EC VI (old ed) Cm 95, EC VI] (old ed) Sk 45(b), etc. 

*129 EC V (new ed) TN 146. 

*130 EC II] (new ed) Nj 282, 294, etc. 

*131 ECIV (new ed) Ch 141; EC V (new ed) Kn 4}, EC III (new ed) Gu 92,etc. 

*]32 K.V.Ramesh, op.cit.,No.85,EC III (new ed) Nj 148,etc. 

*]133 EC V (new ed) TN 207,200,etc. 

*134 EC IV (new ed) Yl] 138; EC V (new ed) TN 145,etc. 

*]35 EC X (old ed) Bp 4. 

*136 Vide Chapter IV sections D, E. 
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Burton Stein has pointed out that in southern Karnataka locality governance was 
vested not with the corporate group of the nattdr but with chieftains bearing the title of 
savunda, prabhu or Pereade with the word nad prefixed thereto. These chiefs in his 


opinion, enjoyed perquisites of dues and land.*137 


Epigraphic evidence indicates that headship (gavundu) was exercised at two levels 
that of the individual settlement (Ur) and the nadu. Thus we have references to both 
ureavundas and nadugavundas. Urgivundas could rise to the position of nadgavundas *138 
and sometimes hold the two positions concurrently. *139 Kings could confer the position 
of nddugavundas on the successors of heroes as a reward for military service.*140 But, by 
and large, these positions were hentable at least by the tenth century.*141 As Stein holds 
they enjoy perquisites of dues and land.*142 The functions and responsibilities of the 


nadugavundas will be taken up in a subsequent chapter.*143 


In contrast to the Naledvundas the Pergades do not appear to be generally 
associated with the chieftaincy of a nadu. By the eighth century they enjoyed authonty 
over villages. By the tenth century this association had been strengthened and we have 


numerous references to Pergades holding abhyantara siddhi rights over villages.*144 


*]137 B.Stein, op.cit.,p.110. 
*138 EC IX (old ed) Cp 135 and Cp 129 
*139 ASMAR 1929 No.78, p.150 
*]40 EC II] (new ed) Hg S, EC VIII (new ed) Ag 105.vide Chapter IV, Section E, 
Service Assignments, p.437 
*14] EC VII (old ed) Sk 219. 
*142 ASMAR 1929, No.78,p.150 refers to a nadugavunda holding the living (balige) of 
Balligame along with the Nadusavundu of Jidduralge - 70 
*143 Infra, Chapter IV,Section D. 
*144 [Infra Chapter IV, Section C(1). 
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References to Pergades ruling nadus are scarce*145 and in most cases such pergades 
enjoyed a higher rank holding the additional title of Mahamatya.*146 We have only one 
reference in our sources to a Nid Pergade. This comes from the Kanatur inscniption (Alir 
taluk, Hassan district) of AD 1025. This mentions Nad Pergade Dasayya of Colayuir 
among the witnesses to the Patta bandha ceremony of a gavunda of Kannatur who was 


bestowed the Settivatta by a chief bearing the title of Maleparaditya. (the sun among 
Malepas).*147 


In sum Nadus appear to be primanly agrarian units which were used by the rulers as 
administrative units as well. In Kamitaka we do not have much evidence for corporate 
bodies at the nadu level. Instead Nadu chieftaincies prevailed, with Nalgavundas holding 


sway over a ndu and participating in the political developments of the period in their 


region. On the other hand, Pergades, who have also been associated with nadu chieftaincy 
by some scholars, appear more frequently in inscriptions as the rulers of villages. Some of 
them, however, held a higher rank and may have held sway over an entire nadu. Prabhus 
in contrast appear either as administrators or an informally constituted body of notables to 
demarcate boundanes of granted land or to witness a grant. Gamigas were either village 
headmen or substantial landlords who perhaps constituted a corporate group at the nadu 


level and undertook its defence.* 148 


*145 ASMAR 1926, No.100, pp. 87-88 of c. AD 800 and EC VII (old ed) Sk 179 of 
AD 997. 

*146 Infra Chapter IV, Section C(I). 

*]147 EC VIII (new ed) A138. 

*148 Infra Chapter IV, Section C(HI) & (IV) 
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C. VILLAGE LAYOUT 


The sources for this study are entirely epigraphical. Copper plate inscriptions recording 
grants of villages often give details of boundaries. As we shall see below, these indicate that 
villages were largely bounded by natural features such as rivers,streams, water channels, 
hills and rocks. Lithic and copper plate inscriptions recording grants of land give us some 
information regarding the layout of the village, of fields, tanks, imgation channels and 
temples. Details of ownership of land, the soil and crops grown thereon are often included. 
Numerous lithic records register the fact of the excavation of new tanks or wells and grants 
for their maintenance. We have but few references, however to streets and houses and these 
are insufficient to denve a clear picture of the habitations. We have no information also as 
to whether houses were grouped according to the occupation and social status of the 


inhabitants. 


() BOUNDARIES: The HireSakuna copper plates* 176 are among the earliest to include 
details of village boundaries. This inscription records the grant of KadaJakalani grama 
together with Visuka ksétra. This included lands bounded on the south by an asvattha. tree, 
a hill (parvata madhyam), Karvelli ksetra mula,and a water course (adaka patha), to the 
west the Penna river and the Pallavakenni village, to the north the water course, thence the 
Kadailkura Mulaksetra and Kaqakoramula, finally ending in the meeting point of the two 
water courses (adaka sangama)* 177. The Hallegere copper plates of Sivamira I dated AD 
713 records the grant of Pallavatataka grama as a brahmadeya.*178 This village was newly 
constituted and comprised Koqugole and Belkere villages to the south of the river Kiline 
and Beppampal and Panusepatti to its north. This was done after the construction of a 
bridge (sétubandha) across the river Kiline.*179 The boundaries of the newly constituted 
*176 EC VIII (old ed) Sb 33. of the sixth century. 

*177 Ibid, L1.8-12. 

*178 EC VII (new ed) Md 35. 

*179 Ibid, L1.35-37. 
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village are specified as follows: "On the east the stone heap of the Kirukonninda tank in the 
Kadavakkal on the highway running along the Kilina river, on the south, the eastern side of 
the Peggoninda tank along the Iggare river, and the river itself, the western boundary is the 
Velkere tank, proceeding further towards Beppampal and Peralgolli; on the north (the 
boundaries are) the streamlet Neserupalla, the village. Sélivenne, the tanks Kiruballiyur kere 


and Nidubatthakere along with its gulf".*180 


The Biaradir Grant charter of Sripurusa. dated AD 725 registers the grant of the 
village Baradur in Tegatttir visaya to Bana Sarma a resident of VAtipi.*181 The charter 
includes an abbreviated description of the village boundaries. It appears to be bounded on 
all sides by streams: to the east the Dutumubur palla, to the south the Paradagere palla, to 


the west the Kamuntegundi palla and to the north the Gottegere palla.* 182 


The Hullénahalli plates of Sipurusa Ganga record the grant of Kovalavettu village 
to three brahmanas after dividing it into three portions.*183 The boundanes of this village 
were as follows: "On the east the Padan tree of the Olagere tank; proceeding thus and 
joining the tank, proceeding along the big water course (pervalla) towards the west, the 
huge tamarind tree (pérvunuse) in the south, the main hillock (tale morade), the Bédirkere 
tank and the pool named Modalemoduvu, in the west the canal of the Vélgola tank (vélgola 
kalum) and the river (tore); in the north, the Kadavigere tank, proceeding thus, the localities 
(7) named Manjat tone and Balolbe, the hillock (moradi) named Soral, proceeding thus, the 
heap called Bannigarla kuppe, the locality named Bilolbe, joining the Padari tree" .*184 


We have an interesting instance of the same village being granted twice. The 
Dévanur plates of Stambha Raniavaloka dated AD 808 grant the village Badaneguppe in 
*180 Ibid, LI.58-61. Translation follows K.V.Ramesh, op.cit.,p 128. 

*181 EC V (new ed) Kn 48. *182 Ibid, Il 39-40. 
*183 EC VII (new ed) Md 14; K.V.Ramesh,op.cit.,No.65; pp.240-45 
*184 Ibid, p.245, Il.46-50 
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Punnada Edeniad visaya to the Siivijaya vasati at Talavana nagara.*185S The same village is 
also the object of grant of the Mercara plates of Avinita which are dated AD 466 but are in 
characters of the ninth century and are clearly spurious.*186 While in the first case the 
grant was entrusted to Vardhamina guru of Sfrmmalage gurugaya of the 
Kopdqakundinvaya,in the second the trustee was Candanandi bhattaraka of DEsiga gana and 
Kondakundanvaya. In both cases the grant was for the Srivijaya Jinalaya of 
Talavananagara. It is possible that the Jinalaya came under the control of Désiga gana after 
being dominated by the Sirmmalage gungaya and the spunous grant was produced in 
order to legitimize this change of guard. Alternatively the earlier charter was lost and a new 


one concocted to retain hold over the Badaneguppe village.*187 


The boundary details appear to indicate that the Mercara plates are later than the 
Devandr plates. The Davandir plates describe Badaneguppe's boundaries as follows: "To 
the north Ponarpuli (twin tamarind trees), to the north-west the 
Badaneguppe, on the south-east as one proceeds, the Kagani tank; on the south, the spurge 
thicket, the balkini tree, the row of numerous medicinal herbs running westwards, the 
Kolevandgal at the trijunction of Badaneguppe, Kottagira and Muttagi, proceeding south- 
westwards, the Kathaka tree, on the west the Pelduldil tree\the banyan tree belonging to 
Santegeti-the stream bed (torevalla), proceeding northwards, the row of medicinal herbs 
(babumilikipanti), the Jambupadi tank, the tamarind tree (cifica vrksa), the nerggila clump 
(gumpu) at the trijunction of Badaneguppe, Muttagi, Koleyandr, Mammastir, and 
Niduvelunge, the village Gajasale on the north, 

*185 EC III (new ed) Nj 278 

*186 EC I (new ed) No.1. The contents and language of the record clearly point to 
its being of a later period than it purports to belong. Introduction,p x-xi. 

*]87 Ibid. 

*188 EC Ill (new ed) Nj 278, Ll 59-63. 

*189 ECI (new ed) No.l, LI.18-19 
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the red rock (Kembare moradi) below the Kayga stone heap, proceeding eastwards, the 
row of medicinal herbs\the banyan tree in the locality called Kagdapattigala, on the north- 
east, the tank at the trijunction of Badaneguppe, Dasantr and Polma, the tamarind tree in 
the locality (7) called Kodigatti; on the east the boundanes meet on the Kemtaramlu 
mound.”* 190 This seems to indicate that in the course of the ninth century, the area around 
Badaneguppe came to be settled on a large scale since we have references to villages, trees 
and herbs absent in the Devandru copper plates. Such large scale settlement would explain 
the references to new nadu units in inscriptions ot the eighth, ninth and tenth centuries. 


*]9] 


A similar reference to neighbouring villages is found in the Mysore copper plates of Cigi 
Permadi,* 192 assignable on palaeographic grounds to the eleventh century. This records 
the grant of Kadekola village as Kalnid (grant in appreciation of valour or military 
service).*193 . The boundaries of Kadekola are described thus: "Going in the southern 
direction of the trijunction of Kadekola, Khiraviita and Paidage, going towards the east of 
the trijunction of Kadekola, Kharavira and Tandeya, going towards the north of the white 
hillock (belmoradi) and the trijunction of Kadekola, Peruvédu and Tandeya; going to 
the west of Pasarekallupalla (stream) towards the west of the banyan tree (&ladamara) to 
the north of Kallodagere (tank) and the trijunction of Kadekola, Péruvédu and Mariyase, 
going towards the north of the heap of stones (Kalkuppe) to the east of the stream (palla) 
upto Nirile, thence towards the north of the junction of Kaqdekola and Mariyase, going to 
the west of the southern side of the tank (kere) turning towards the west of the 
Kadavipadikattigere (tank) and the trijunction of Kadekola, Mariyase and Payal; to the 
south, going towards the south of the stone to the west of the stream Suldilperiyabelungu, 
going to the south of the trijunction of 
*190 Ibid, L1.21-31. Translation follows K.V.Ramesh, op.cit.,p.65. 

*191 Supra, Section B, p 16 
*]92 EC V (new ed) My 102. 


*193 Infra, Chapter IV Section E, Service Assignments. 


Kadekola, Pattal and Peydage, to the east of Tandilagadipu (2) going to the Punuse 
(tamarind) tree. Near the Asagapole (Washerman's stream), Kirubédu(?) and the trijunction 


of Kadekola, Paidage and Kharavura where the boundary joins the starting point.”*194 


The reference to the Washerman's stream in the boundary details is significant. It implies 
that different occupational groups had access to different sources of water in the village. 
This surmise is further strengthened by the Perjjarangi Grant charter of Racamalla I of AD 
819. This registers the grant of Perjjarangi village situated in Ededinde-70 in Marugare 
visaya as a brahmadéya to Nigadeva Bhatta of Bharadvaja lineage (kula).*195 The 
boundaries of Perjjarangi were thus determined: “The north-eastern boundary the extreme 
southern end of Gamagudda tank; the eastern boundary, the extreme western end of the 
goldsmith's (suvammakara) tank, at some distance comes the eastern corner of the Sigegere 
tank, then the edge of the Washerman's tank (rajaka tataka), then the banyan tree, then the 
canal from the Mahakamra tank (kulyasatata}; then the western end of the Vaikonta tank, 
then the southern end of the Tondigere tank; then at some distance the southern end of 
Nidugatti, then the Sinnapashina boulder and near it the great banyan tree, then the 
southern end of Naukkigere; then the southern end of the Tenandakagere, then Piliyal (7); 
then the western portion of the Sinkkigarega tank, then the boundary of three villages 
formed by the advattha tree; then the southern end of the Nalldr tank; then the southerm part 
of the Madavadi tank then the southern part of the Komara tank; then the tamarind tree 


named Mahamadhu; thus it is bounded."*196 


In all the cases studied above, the boundaries comprised rivers, streams, tanks, 
hillocks and hills, trees and shrubs. In the Galigekere plates of Ranavikramayya 
*194 EC V (new ed) My 102. L1.6-22. of the villages mentioned in this record only 
Kaqekola and Mariyase survive today. 
*195 EC V (new ed) Kn 49,11. 103-111. 
*196 Ibid, L1.112-120. 
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Ereyanga I Ganga, we have a reference to a house and street forming the boundary of 
Kolanelliru village which was granted to a brahmana Parapadi Bhatta of Arida gotra.*197 
However, just prior to the description of the boundaries, the inscription states that the 
extent of land granted was twenty gandugas.*198 This causes some confusion since it is 
unclear whether the area of Kolanelliru as a whole was twenty gandugas or land to that 
extent within the village was granted.*199 If the latter alternative holds good, it would 
mean that the boundary details relate only to a part of the village. The land thus granted 
. was bounded to the east by the river (tore), to the south by the house (mada) of Bhatara 
and the big lane (peroni), the tanks of Tenandakagere and Permugagere, to the north the 
Kirumami stream (pervalla), Vederakere,a big thicket (perolve) on the bund (eri) of 
Silattakddu. Pagantevalla, gosanatane(?) and the tank Kondindagere to the south of 
Pervatte, a thicket (Olve), to the west a fence (valvéli) is joined with the big gulf (golll) at 
the beginning of the oozing land (peljoge), to the north the boundary is joined by the big 
gulf to the Kaven.”*200 Excepting the southern boundary which was fonmed by the 
residence of the Bhajara evidently an individual of importance given his title and the 
reference to his house (mada)*201 and the big street (peropi), the other details follow the 


pattem already witnessed in earlier grants 


As the records indicate then villages seem in the majonty of cases to have been 


bound by such natural features as rivers streams, hillocks*202 and hills. Inaddition in 


*197 EC V (new ed) Kn 105. *198 Ibid, | 72-73. 

*199 D.C. Sircar's LE.G. states that Khanduga was a land measure of 64,000 square 

yards of dry land and 19,000 square yards of wet land-which would be approximately 
equivalent to 15 acres. Twenty Khandyugas could therefore well be the area of an entire 
village. 

*200 EC V (new ed) Kn 105, H 73-77. 

*201 F.Kittel, A Kannada-English Dictionary, q.v.Mada: a large building or a storeyed 


house 
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the maidan and semi malnad regions to which the villages described above belonged, the 
construction of tanks and channels for irrigation provided additional landmarks. Trees, 
shrubs and thickets too were used as boundary markers. In certain areas such as Edenad-70 
or in the plains north of the Kabbani where the villages appear to be closely clustered as the 
Mercara and the Mysore copper plates indicate, the neighbouring villages are included 
among the boundary details. We also gather the impression that habitations were not 
situated near the outskirts of the village. But the data base is too inadequate for 


generalization. 


(QI) FIELD LAYOUT:- Several records,both copper plate and lithic, specify details of the 
location of granted land. The Birr copper plate inscription of Visnuvarma Kadamba of 
the fifth century AD is among the earliest to give us some information on the location of 
granted land. However, it is unclear whether the land thus described belonged to any 
village. The inscription records the grant of Ankatataka grama in Sindhuthaya rastra 
together with a hundred qivarttanas of land located between (or inclusive of) the 
Nandapadapatha (road) and the bridge (Sétubandha) over Karnnésaka river.*203 It would 
seem that the hundred nivarttanas were not at any rate, a part of Ankatataka grima. The 


boundanes of the village are not specified. 


The Hosakdte plates of Avinita which record grants of land to the Jaina temple 
established by Simhavisnu's mother provide us with greater details of the field layout.*204 
The grants included 
(i) seven Khanduk&vipas*205 of land including the wet fields of the Sramanas* 206 below 
the great tank (mahatataka). 

*202 Granite boulder heaps are a common sight in the southern maidan vide section 
A. This would explain frequent references to hillocks and stone heaps. 

*203 EC VI (old ed) Kd 162.,11 20-22 

*204 K.V.Ramesh, op.cit.,No.14 of the close of the fifth century. 

*205 D.C Sircar, LE.G. q.v.Khandukavapa, area of land required for sowing one 


Khapquka measure of seed grains. 
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(11) In the centre of the village (Madhya bhageé) five Khandukivapas of field (ksétra) and 
one garden land (totta) for growing sugar cane {iksu nispana-ksamam) 


(iti) One Khandukdvapa in the southern part of the village. 
(iv) Twelve Khandukavapas of forest land (aranyaka) to the north of the village. 


All these lands were situated at Palliaru village in Korikunda bhoga. The interesting 
aspect of this grant is the precise location of lands which were granted. It would seem that 
fields were evenly spread out over the area of the village. The great tank of Palliiru was a 
significant land mark. It is also interesting to note that the grants included some land which 
belonged to the Sramanas. Does this imply resumption of lands by the king? The grant of 
forest land is also noteworthy. It is indicative of (1) the expansion of arable land and (ii) the 


erosion of common rights of pasture in the forest lands.*207 


The Mallohalli plates likewise record the grant of twelve Khandyugas of rice (vrihi) 
lands below the tank at Meluru as brahmadéya.*208 The Nandi copper plates of 
Madhavavarman palaeographically assignable to the eighth century also grant ten 
Khandugas of land below the tank at Pérpustiru i Morasa nadu to Gatti Sarma of 
Konninda gotra.*209 Tanks are also the landmarks in the case of some of the lands 
granted to the Lokatilaka Jinabhavana constructed at the instance of Kundacci, the queen of 
Paramagula Pnthuvi Nirggundaraja on the northem side of Sripura.*210 These were 
(1) grant of ten Khandugas of land below Dungdu samudra (tank); 

(i1) two Khandugas of paddy field (kalani) under the Kamaragattu (dam) in the plain 
fields (bayalul) of Sripura, 


*206 Ibid, q.v.Sramana, a Buddhist or a Jaina monk; here possibly the latter 
*207 R.S.Sharma, "How Feudal was Indian Feudalism” in H.Mukhia and T.J.Byres 


(ed) Feudalism and Non European soceities, p. 


*208 K.V.Ramesh, op.cit.,No.16. of the early sixth century. 
*209 Ibid, No.3. *210 EC VII (new ed) Ng 149. of AD 776 Il 55-58. 
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(11) six khapgugas under the Perguere tank, and 
(iv) twenty khandugas of cultivable (bede) land between the Erepuligere (tank) and 
Koyilgotta.*211 


It is thus clear that tanks were important landmarks in the village and the location of 
fields were most often specified in relation to them. Many other instances can be cited in 
this connection. An inscription from Mavali (Sorab taluk, Shimoga district) records the 
grant of one mattar*212 of land for the maintenance of Goliyakere (tank). The granted 
land was situated to the south of the southern outlet (kOgi) of Muvvelvakere (tank). *213 
The Tallapalli inscription (Bowringpet taluk, Kolar district) also of the eighth century 
records the grant of thirty Kolas *214 of paddy field (kalanj) under the Tamarakattu sluice 
(umbu) of the western tank of Pelpaqduvu to Bolva Ganga gamunda as kalnad.*215 
Similarly, a tenth century record from Talagunda (Shikarpur taluk, Shimoga district) 
registers the construction of a tank and the grant for a perpetual lamp (nandidipa) for the 
deity of five mattals of garden land (totta) below the tank.*216 An inscription from Otur 
 (Sorab taluk, Shimoga district) records the grant of a two mattal field below the Nosigagola 
(pond) for a temple constructed by Pergade Nakiyayya who was ruling Cittarate Otur.*217 
The Kampalapura inscription (Piriyapattana taluk, Mysore district) of the ninth century 
records the grant of two khandugas of paddy land (nelmanny) situated below Maltikere 
(tank).*218 Similarly, a fragmentary inscription from Honnur (Yelandur taluk, Mysore 
district) registers the grant of five gulas of cultivable wet land (bede galde) in 
*211 Ibid, Il. 65-69. 


*212 D.C.Sircar, LE.G.,q.v.Mattar a land measure, same as nivarttana, which varied 


from age to age. q.v.,nivarttana. 
*213 ASMAR 1941 No.29, p.191-92 of the eighth century. 
*214 D.C.Sircar LE.G. q.v.Kola A land measure. 
*215 EC X (old ed) Bp 13. 
*216 EC VII (old ed) Sk 322 of AD 935-36. 
*217 EC VIII (old ed) Sb 70 of c.AD 939,112. *218 ECIV (new ed) Pp 117. 
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(or below) the tank of Ponnavayya's elder for Ponnavayya who died in a 
cattleraid.(tuugol)*219 Thus locating granted land in relation to tanks was a common 


practice. 


Water channels or canals are also referred to in the epigraphic record. The Kumsi 
inscription (Sorab taluk,Shimoga district) of AD 931 records the grant of one mattal paddy 
land (battava galde) situated between two canals or water conduits (pane exadu) leading off 
the big canal (pidya_pane).*220 Likewise, the Dodqdahomma inscription (Nanjanagud 
taluk, Mysore district) of AD 977 refers to the main channel (benungalu) from the lower 
bund (kiléri) of Badikere. It would seem that the channel itself had been granted in this 


case.*221 


Natural streams (palla) were also significant landmarks. We have seen above that 
they often marked village boundaries. Even within the village they could be used to 
demarcate fields. In a ninth century record from Marase (Mysore taluk, district) land on 
raised ground or hillock (temaru) situated to the north of the stream (palla) was granted for 
Bhagavati set up by Bijiyitanna at Mariyase.*222 The land too was probably situated at 
Mariyase though it is not so specified. A eleventh century record from Maruru (Hunsur 
taluk, Mysore taluk) mentions four gapqugas of wet land in or near the stream (palla) for a 
hero Ipagonda, who died in a cattle raid.*223 An inscription from Kalkunda (Nanjangud 
taluk, Mysore district) records the grant of land situated on the sand bank and bounded by 
the Kalapavanapali (embankment). This seems to have been situated on the banks of a 


stream though the epigraph does not specifically state s0.*224 


All these were instances of fields located roughly in terms of a major land mark 


*219 EC IV (new ed) Y1 14. 

*220 EC VIll (old ed) Sb 83 *221 EC Ill (new ed) Nj 294. 
*222 EC V (new ed) My 186. *223 EC IV (new ed) Hs S. 
*224 EC III (new ed) Nj 253 of the end of the tenth century 


such as tanks, their channels, natural streams, hillocks,etc. Several inscriptions offer more 
complete details of field boundaries. The Maruru inscription (Arkalgud taluk, Hassan 
district) of the ninth century registers the grant of several fields to Akhanda bhatara as 
vidyadana by Taddayya.*225 The grants consisted of 

(1) Five Khandugas of battaval (enclosed rice lands)*226 bounded on the east by the 
large channel (penbaykal); on the south by a mound (temare), on the west by a big 
mound (peldevare) and on the north by the channel (bay kal) of Naragavalla. 

(ii) Three khandugas and five gulas of wet land in the sedimentary soil (Kadagodina 
ninmapnu)*227 to the east of the Arakeye tank. It was bounded on the east by a 
channel (bay. kal), on the south by a mound ({evaru) on the west by a stream 


(palla) and on the north by a big mound in the large field (pérbayalalli peddevaru) 
(iii) A garden (tonta) in the sedimentary soil to the north of Kosigagere (tank). 


We thus get 3 picture of lands within a village crisscrossed by tank channels and 
streams with mounds and hillocks forming additional landmarks to distinguish one field 
from another. In addition to such features, temples too were used as landmarks within the 
fields of a village. Thus the Kumsi grama inscription of AD 950 registers the gift of some 
land to the north of the Koppa basadi*228 The details of the land, its extent and quality 
are not given, however. Similarly the Nandigunda inscription of AD 1021 (Nanjanagudu 
taluk, Mysore district) records of one pall (raised ground) situated to the north of the 


temple.*229 


We have several references to forts (kOte) in villages from Shimoga district. The 
earliest references come from hero-stones of the eighth and early ninth centuries. The 
*225 EC VIII (new ed) Ag 28. 
*226 Kittel, op.cit. suggests that batta could be the tadbhava form of bhatta, while 


val might be the same as yal-circle or circumference. However, the editors of EC 
VIII (new ed) explain battaval as rice lands. 


*227 1 follow the translation provided by the Epigraphia Carnatica (new ed). 
*228 EC VII (old ed) Sh 114,1.29-30 *229 EC Ill (new ed) Nj 201. 


Mavali inscription of Goyindara Ballaha (Govinda JI1.Ristrakita) records the seizure of 
Vasavur kote, in the course of which some hero perished.*230 Another record from the 
same place and period mentioned an assault on Pergumj kote, *231 while an 
epigraph from Induvalli records the death of an inhabitant of that village in liberating 
Vasavur kote from invaders who had come from Golliga nad.*232 None of these 
inscriptions, however, mention cultivated fields located in the vicinity of the fort. This is 
found in the Hecce inscription (Sorab taluk) of AD 939 two forts are referred to in the 
course of the description of granted lands. The inscription records grants made for the 

Srikanthesvara temple which included () the rent-free (talaytl) land situated to the south 
| of the KSte and in the Kallakaveya polage (field), and (11) a sejje. gadde (wet land) situated 


in front of the Vamana...pa kote.*233 


Field locations were also specifivd in terms of the land owned by other individuals. 

Thus the Dévarahalli copper plates of Sripurusa include a grant of garden land (tonta) 
which was situated to the west of the field of Dundu gamunda.*234 Similarly, the Meligani 
inscription (Mlbagal taluk, Kolar district) of AD 767 records a grant of one Khanduga and 
five gulas of rice land (kalani) above the wet lands of Canna, to Maduregile Vella 
Sarman.*235 A Tadimalingi inscription (T.Narsipur taluk, Mysore district) of the early 
eleventh century which registers the sale of lands at Irugaiyanpalli, a hamlet of a 
brahmadeya settlement, Marudur, locates one of the plots of land in terms of temple lands 
and the gift land of a washerman (Vanyan kuqangai) which formed respectively the eastern 


and southern boundanes. The western and northern boundaries were constituted by tank 


{. - . . . 
channels(yviyakkal).*236 We may, in conclusion, turn to the Siralakoppa inscription. 


(Shikarpur taluk, Shimoga district) of AD 1019.*237 This records several grants for the 


Muilasthana NandikEsvaradava and 


*230 EC VIN (old ed) Sb 1. *23] Ibid, Sb 10 
*232 Ibid, Sb 542. *233 EC VIII (old ed) Sb 476 
*234 EC VII (new ed) Ng 149, 1.66. *235 EC X (old ed) Mb 80 


*230 EC V (new ed) TN 227. *237 EC VIl (old ed) Sk 125 


‘for Caturmukhadeva. The shrine of Caturmukhadeva was bound to that of Mulasthana 
Nandikésvaradéva, (pratibaddha).*238 The details of the location of granted lands 
exemplify most of the points discussed above. The donations consisted of. 

(1) Twelve mattals of wet land (gadde) in the Konabayalu (open space or field) 

situated in the south-western part of the _pura*239 

(ii) One mattar field to the south of the southern stream (palla). This field was bound 

by a stream on the west also*240 

(iii) One mattar field to the north of the above field. Its boundaries: on the south the 
southern stream (palla) to the north Kariyakere's northern outlet (kOdi), to the east, the 
pond (kola) below the next field*241 

(iv) Two mattars of wet land in the open space (bayal) beside the land belonging to the 
deity (dévarabhumi)*242 

(v) Thirty units of flower garden situated to the north of the temple*243 

(vi) Two mattars of areca (adake) garden (tonta) below the tank Tkereya kelagana)*244 
(vii) Near the northem outlet of the tank referred to above, and to the south of the 
Hallidala kere a flower garden (piidonta) of fifty units.*245 These grants were for the 
Mulasthina NandikaSvara temple. For Caturmukhadeva the donated lands were as 
follows:- 


(1) One mattar land to the east of the tank of the earlier talavztti holders {Mumnadava 


talavrttiyara kere).*246 

(ii) Forty units of flower garden (pudontakam) around (the shrine of) Kamnavayya 
Tumanadévar.*247 

(11) Forty units of garden land to the west of Balligola and to the north of 
Badumbe.*248 


*238 Ibid, Il 35-36. | 239 Ibid, 1 28-29 
*240 Ibid, | 29-30 241 Ibid, 30-31. 
*242 Ibid, 131-32. 243 Ibid, | 32 

*244 Ibid,1.34. 245 Ibid, 1 34-35. 
*246 Ibid, 1.36 247 lbid, 1 36-37 


*248 Ibid, 1.40 
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Apart from cultivable fields, we have references to waste land and to pastures. 
Their locations within the village, vis-a-vis other features of the agrarian landscape are not 
specified. Thus,for instance the Devarahalli copper plates of Sprig includes the grant 
of one Khanduga of village waste land (ur _palu) of the village Paleya Erenallur.*249 
Similarly, the Hosur plates (Gauribidandr taluk, Kolar district) of Sripurusa, of AD 762-63 
registers the grant of waste land (urpal) of the extent of being sown with thirty kudabas, 
situated in the villages Elangudalir, Mariyacigudalur, Paruvi and Sipuram.*250 The 
earliest definite reference to pasture land comes from an eighth century inscription at 
Vastare (Chikmagalur taluk,distnct) which records the grant of pasalam (pasture 
land).*251 The details of the donor and donee are both absent since the inscription is 
fragmentary. An inscription from the close of the ninth century at Kalkunda(Nanjanagud 
taluk, Mysore district) also records the grant of a pasture situated west of Belavakile (a 


water channel) to (the deity) Narayanasvami.*252 


The Kulagana copper plates of Sivamiara Ganga*253 refer, in the opinion of Shama 
Sastry, to the grant of a garden (totta) for the maintenance of cattle belonging to the deity - 
(dévara paSu) of the Caityalaya at Kellipasur.*254 This interpretation has been accepted by 
B.R.Gopal et.al., the editors of the latest edition of the Epigraphia Carnatica. K.V.Ramesh, 
however offers an alternative jad IBIaCGH that is a literal rendering of the inscriptional 
reference, i.e.,that the cattle were sold to purchase the garden.*255 This seems more 
acceptable. Another doubtful reference to a grazing land occurs in the Saraguru copper 
plates of the eighth century which records the grant of one aduvu to an individual named 
Nindigunda, at Mardur by the Mahajanas of KeSugola. B.R.Gopal et al have suggested 


that aduvu was probably a grazing land.*256 


*249 EC VII (new ed) Ng 149, 1.66. *250 EC X (old ed) Gd 47, 1 46,48. 
*25] EC VI (old ed) Cm 93. *252 EC Ill (new ed) Nj 249 *253 
EC IV (new ed) Ch 347. *254 ASMAR 1925, pp 90-92 


*255 K.V.Ramesh,op.cit.,p 139, fn 2. The line in question reads 


"devarapasu gottondu tottam kondattu...", 1 26. 
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The Kumbaladalahalli virgal (Hosakote taluk, Bangalore district) of the close of the ninth 
century also includes a grant of ten Kolas of aduvu to Anileya's son and Nelmalla 
Apnamma's son-in-law (Aliya) for rescuing cattle (turuvan ikkisi).*257 Although it is 


possible that aduvu was pasture land, there is no concrete evidence to support the 


suggestion. 


While our sources give us considerable information on the layout of fields, the 
details available are insufficient for a complete picture. The following conclusions may be 
drawn from the available data: 

(1) Tanks were the most important landmarks in the rural landscape and fields were 
most often located in relation to them 

(1) Tank channels (baykal) and streams (palla) were other features used to demarcate 
one field from another, as also hillocks and mounds (temanu) 

iii) We also have references to open fields (bayal) within which lands were granted. It 

is unclear, however, whether these were similar to the open fields of the agrarian 

(system of medieval Europe.*258 We also appear to have a reference to an enclosed 

field.*259 

(iv) Apart from tanks, streams and channels, temples and forts too were land marks in 

terms of which field locations were pinpointed. 

(v) References to waste lands, forest lands and pastures are also available, though their 

location vis-a-vis the cultivated fields not specified. The grants of such lands to 

individual beneficianes would point to te erosion of common rights within the village. 

*256 EC III (new ed) Hg 90, ll 36-37, also vide p 816, Translations. 

*257 EC IX (old ed) Ht 110. 

*258 R.H.Hilton, A Medieval society: The west Midlands at the end 


of the Thirteenth century, Reprint, Cambridge 1983, p 115. 
*259 EC III (new ed) Nj 239 of the tenth century grants Muttere to a temple. 


Kittel, op.cit.,explains Mutte as a verb, to enclose and ere as soil of a dark 


colour, black soil. 
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(II) STREET LAYOUT:- 

References to streets and houses are few and far between in our records and in only one of 
these can the details of the layout be glimpsed. The Hosakote plates of Avinita Ganga are 
one of the earliest epigraphs to mention a house which was situated in this case, in the 
vicinity of the temple tdévayata sannikrstam kam véSma) which was granted for the Jaina 
temple constructed by the Pallava queen mother .*260 The Kulagana plates of Sivamiira I 
Ganga of the early eighth century mention a house site (Manettana) which was among the 
objects granted to the Caitya at Kellipasur. However the location of this house site is not 
specified.*261 An eighth century record from Algodu (T.Narsipur taluk, Mysore district) 
also refers to a house (mane).*262 But this inscnption is too fragmentary to make sense. A 
more detailed reference occurs in the Devarahalli copper plates which record the grant of 
one house (maqdamane) and thirty-one house sites (manetina) in Devangeri in the northem 
and westem comers of Sripura. *263 Deévangeri (street) extended apparently on the 
northern and western sides of settlement. It is unclear whether it surrounded a temple 
from which it derived its name. At all events, the house and house sites were granted to 
the Jinabhavana and its trustee, Vimalacandracarya of the Mulagana Nandisangha, 
Eregitturgana and Pulikalgaccha.*264 

The Galigekere copper plates of Ereyanga Ranavikramayya and its reference to the 

big street (péroni) and the house (mada) of the bhatdra*265 have been mentioned earlier in 
the discussion of the boundary details. *266 It would seem that this important street and 
habitation were located on the outskirts of the village forming its southern boundary. 

*260 K.V.Ramesh, op.cit.,No.14, 1 29-30 

*26] EC IV (new ed) Ch 347 

*262 EC V (new ed) TN 307,17. 

*263 EC VI (new ed) Ng 1491.69-70 

*264 Ibid, Il 45-50. 
*265 EC V (new ed) Kn 10S of the ninth century.1.73. 
*266 Supra, Section C.(1), p. 34 


A tenth century record from Tayuru *267 (Nanjanagud taluk, Mysore district) 
mentions Matigur's Baluvalgéri (street) and its odeya (lord, chief leader).*268 whose wife's 
death by the rite of sanyasana is then recorded. Would this imply that each street or 


locality had its chief or leader ? 


A reference to an Eastern street (Mudagéri) comes from the Kalkunda inscnption 
(Nanjanagud taluk) of the close of the tenth century. This records the construction of a 
temple by an individual belonging to the Mudagéri and grants thereto by his sons.*269 
This would suggest that the street was a discrete social unit within a village and residence 
there constituted part of an individual's identity. Unfortunately our sources do not throw 
any light on whether occupational and caste groups tended to reside in separate localities 
which were then named after the group as in Tamil Nadu.*270 However in view of the fact 
that different occupational groups had access to different water sources as we have seen 
earlier, *270(a) it is probable that they resided in separate localities also. While the record 
in consideration does suggest that streets were aligned to the cardinal points, it does not tell 


us whether there was a central reference point in street alignment. 


[4 
We tum finally to the Siralakoppa inscription*271 which was referred to 
earlier.*272 In addition to grants of land this records grants of certain streets also: (1) 
Two keris (streets) on the southern side of Nandikésvara temple stretching to the east and 


two kéns to the east of these, stretching to the south.*273 


*267 EC Ill (new ed) Nj 211. 
*268 F Kittel, op.cit.,q.v.odeya. #269 EC Ill (new ed) Nj 253. 
*270 N.Karashima, "Village Communities: Myth or Reality" in idem, 


South Indian History and Society; studies from Inscriptions 
AD 850-1800, Delhi,1984.p.46-47. 


*270(a) Supra, Section C(T) p23 *27] EC VII (old ed) Sk 125. 
*272 Supra, section (11) p. 41 *273 EC VII (old ed) Sk 125 133-34. 
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(ii) In the southern part (tenkana bhiga) of the temple of Caturmukha deva, two streets 
(eradu kéri) stretching from the north-west near Nidugola (pond) to the south-east to the 
Main Road (Rajavidhi) and two streets to the west of the temple stretching from the north- 


west comer (bayabyada kona) eastwards to the Balligola (pond).*274 


At Siralakoppa at least, the streets discussed above were clearly aligned around 
temples, although the direction of alignment in the second case is not very clear. The 
reference to streets in the southern part of the temple might indicate that the temple 
complex included streets and lanes within its ambit. Another significant feature mentioned 


in this record is the rajavidhi,*275 As in the case of the Peroni referred to in the 


Galigekere copper plates it was possibly the street on which the houses of the chiefls) and 


other important persons were located. 


The limited evidence at our disposal makes generalization impossible. However, it 
would seem that in at least one case streets were aligned around temples to the cardinal 
directions. The directional layout is also indicated in two other cases. A street appears, 
too, to have been a discrete social and perhaps a political unit as well to judge from the 
reference to the chief of a keri. But it is not clear whether the individuals residing in a 
particular street also shared an occupational or caste identity, though it is very likely to be 


the case. 


(IV) HAMLETS:- 

We have numerous epigraphic references to hamlets (pallis), the majority of which occur in 
inscriptions of the Mysore district. This is primarily due to the abundance of epigraphic 
matenal from Mysore. Moreover, a dispersed settlement pattem is characteristic of both 


the maidan and the malnad. 


*274 Ibid, Il 37-39. 


*275 F Kittel, op.cit.,q.v. rajavidhi - the main or principal road 


In Jaina canonical works such as the Uttaridhyayana stitra, pallis connoted 


a tribal village.*276 This is also the case with the earliest Kannada literary works. Thus, the 
Vaddaradhane, a Jaina work of c.AD 920 mentions a Beda hamlet (Beda valli).*277 Bédas 
were a tribe of forest people living by the chase.*278 Another reference to a Beda hamlet 
(Bedara palli) comes from the Cavundaraya purdna which mentions a brahmana joining a 
hunter (vyadha) named Kalaka who dwelt in the Béda hamlet in a cattle raid (turuvam 
kondalli) on Vinitanagara.*279 In Pampa's Vikramarjunavijayam (henceforth Pampa 
Bharata) of c.AD 940, the Pandavas are amused at the peculiarities of dress, speech and 
manners of the rustic inhabitants of small villages*280 (Kalurgai). This is in contrast to the 


respect shown by them to the Mahajanas of the Mahagrahiaras. These rustic settlements 


are also differentiated in the Pampa Bharata from the bada which signified a town or a 
village.*281 Though the term pall is absent here, perhaps these kalireal were also tribal 
villages and thus the peculianties of the dress and customs (nadeyudeya nudiya mudiya 
gimpinge)*282 of its inhabitants excited comment and amusement of the refined and 
cultured elite. This association of hamlets with tribal settlements is not generally brought 
out in our epigraphic sources. 

*276 Cited in K.M.Shrimali, Agrarian structure in Central India and the Northern 

Deccan, Delhi 1987., p 23 


*277 D.L.Narasimhachar (ed), Sivakotyacarya's Vaddaradhana, 7th Reprint, Mysore 
1986, p 206. 


*278 F.Kittel, op.cit., q.v. Beda.1 


*279 B.S.Kulkarni (ed) Trisasthi Laksana Mahapurina (henceforth 
Cavundaraya puranam), Dharwad 1975 p.331.,of c.AD 980. 

*280 F Kittel, op.cit.,q.v.Kalur 

*281 D.C.Sircar, LE.G, q.v.Bada. 


*282 N.Anantarangachar (ed and transl), Pampa Bharatam, Kannada 


Sahitya Pansat, Bangalore, 1977.,11.97. Vacana. 


The earliest epigraphic reference to a pall comes from the Talakad inscription of 

{= 
the first regnal year of Snipurusa (T.Narsipur taluk, Mysore district). It registers the grant 
of a palli to the Twenty-five of Talakag by Paramakula's son Arak€si at the request of 


Sindarasa, Manasija and Devasathiarasa. The location of this hamlet is not specified .*283 


Another inscription of Sripurusa Ganga, dated AD 791 from Basavatti 
(Chimrajnagar taluk, Mysore district) mentions Armeleyapalli, which was possibly a 
shepherds’ settlement, a Kunpatti. Alternatively a kunpatti was situated close by. The 
record registers the grant of two Khandugas of land and taxes on land (Mannadere) in 
perpetuity and the remission of taxes on shepherds (Kurimbadere) in favour of Kurimba 


gavunda and Katakaya.*284 In the story of Dharmaghosa bhatara in the Vaddiridhane, 


we have a reference to a turupatti (a cowherds’ settlement). The cowherds were apparently 
nomadic since the two monks in the story reach the turupatti in quest of alms only to find it 
deserted. The cowherds had moved elsewhere.*285 The shepherds in the Basavatti 
inscription however appear to have settled down more or less permanently as a tax on land 
was also levied. The process of social differentiation also was underway for the headman 
(gavunda) of the shepherds (kurimba) received grants of land and the proceeds of 


taxation.*286 


The Kottimba Grant charter of AD 799 of yuvaraja Marasimha registers the grant 
of the village Alir together with its hamlet Vaydet in Kuruvale visaya as a brahmadéya. 
Here the hamlet appears to be attached to a larger village. The social composition of 
Vaydeuit is not specified in the record.*287 
*283 EC V (new ed) TN 207 
*284 EC IV (new ed) Ch 126. 

*285 D.L.Narasimhachar (ed), op.cit.,p 147,148 
*286 Infra, Chapter IV Sections D. *287 K.V Ramesh, op.cit.,No.50. 


We have numerous inscriptions which record grants of pallis to individuals or 
temples: Thus, a fragmentary inscription from Kalkunda (Nanjangud taluk, Mysore 
district) of the ninth century mentions a palli which was probably the object of a grant to a 
deity or a brahmang *288 The name of the hamlet and its location are not specified. 
Similarly, the Bédakuru inscription (Maddagin taluk, Tumkur district) of‘ the late ninth 
century records the gift of land and the ownership (samya) of a palli for the maintenance of 
a tank (kere goqage).*289 A kalnad grant of (Ka)ppa(ha)lli in Guldapddi is recorded in the 
Doddahundi inscription (T.Narsipur taluk, Mysore distnct). The donee was a Manemaga 
of Nitimarga Ereyanga 1 who followed his master in death in AD 870.*290 The Biliyliru 
inscription of Satyavakya Racamalla Il (Coorg district) of AD 888 registers the grant of 
twelve hamlets of Bililir, the income of which amounted to eighty gadyanas of gold and 800 
units of paddy to Sarvanandi bhatara for the maintenance of the Satyavakya Jinalaya at 
Pennekaganga. The reference to no less than twelve hamlets of a single village highlights 
the extremely scattered settlement pattern characteristic of the Malnad.*291 The 
Holalavadi inscription (Nanjanagud taluk, Mysore district) ascribable to the tenth century 
on palaeographical grounds registers the grant of ten Kolagas of land in a palli (Palliyalu) to 
a hero who sacrificed himself *292 Once again the location of the hamlet is not specified. 

A tenth century record from Mangala (Chimrajanagar taluk, Mysore district) registers 
some grant concerning twelve pallis to the gavunda of Mangala.*293 Unfortunately the 


details of the grant as well as the location of the hamlets are now lost. 


This difficulty is not presented by the Tondavadi inscription (Gundlupet taluk, 
Mysore district) of AD 975, which records the death of Ayapayya who belonged to the 
hamlet (pall) of Tondavadi.*294 Similarly, the Tadimalingi inscnptions (T.Narsipur 


*288 EC III (new ed) Nj 249. *289 EC XII (old ed) Mi 102. 
*290 EC V (new ed) TN 257 * 291 EC 1 (new ed) No.96. 
*292 EC III (new ed) Nj 188. *293 EC IV (new ed) Ch 138 of AD 965. 


*294 EC III (new ed) Gu 59 


taluk, Mysore district) of the early eleventh century refer to the hamlets of Mayilangai in 
Idai nadu and of Maruddr. Palasapali the hamlet of Mayalangai is mentioned in the course 
of details of the land sold to the temple of Iravikula Manikkavinnagar alvar. The hamlet 
was situated to the south of the land sold, and was separated from it by a stone set up to 
mark the land boundary.*295 In the second case, Irugaiyanpall, the hamlet of the 
brahmadéya, Marudur, was situated below the big tank of Marudir. The granted lands 
were situated at Irugaiyanpalli.*296 In this case also the donee was the temple of Iravikula 
manikka vinnagar alvar.,i.e.,the Janardana temple at Tadimalingi Finally, we have the 
eleventh century Chittavalli inscription (Chikmagalur taluk, district) which records the grant 
of two kulas of rice and ghee (Soppa?) from the hamlet (palli) to the JivitéSvara temple at 


Chittavalli: Once again, the location of the hamlet is not specified.*297 


Our inscriptions then do not bring out the association of pallis with tribal 
settlements, except in the case of Armeleyapalli, which is mentioned in eighth century 
Basavatti inscription as a Kuripatti, or a shepherds settlement. However the fact that the 
majority of inscriptions referring to pallis record their grant to an individual or a temple or a 
brahmadtya might indicate a process of acculturation whereby the tribals were brought in 
touch with and subordination to the ruling elite. The spread of agrarian settlements over 
space chiefly as a result of tank construction might be another cause of the emergence of a 
new hamlet which was then considered subsidiary to the larger settlement and part of it. 
Such a process is highlighted by B.D.Chattopadhyaya in his study of twelfth century 
Kalikatti.*298 
*295 EC V (new ed) TN 230. 

*296 EC V (new ed) TN 227. Details of the granted lands are discussed above, Section 

C (I). 
*297 EC VI (old ed) Cm 9S. The editor, B.L.Rice is of the opinion that the hamlets 
were eight in number but this does not seem to be borne out by the text of the 
inscription. 
*298 B.D.Chattopadhyaya, op.cit.,p.99-100. Bitténahalli was established in AD 


1208-09 afer the construction of two new tanks by Hodeya Bittéya. 


‘0 


(VY IRRIGATION 


We have seen earlier that tanks were major landmarks in the agrarian landscape. The 
excavation of new tanks, the repair of old damaged ones and grants for tank maintenance 
were major preoccupations of the ruling elite. This is brought out clearly in the Pampa 
Bhirata wherein the Pandavas on their way to Varanavata from Hastinapura repaired old 
tanks and made grants for their maintenance.*299 This is reflected in the epigraphic 
record as well. Thus the Gatjavadi plates of Nitimarga Ereyanga Il of AD 904 
(Nanjanagud taluk) records the creation of a new village, Sivayyamangala by a brahmana 
SN around a large tank (Mahatataka) excavated by him and fed by waters from three 
small nvulets (ksudra naditraya) called Bidirina, Pulivalla and Mavamma flowing from the 
great forest (Maharanya) Mangali*300 This new village was thereupon granted by 
Ereyanga I], on the orders of Racamalla II to Sivaryya himself as brahmadéya.*301 
Among the boundaiy details of the village, we have a reference to Galakkere constructed 
by the queen (arasiyu Kattida kere).*302 Ifthe brihmana Sivaryya is identical with the 
donee of the Kerehalli plates of the same monarch, it would seem that he was a military 
vassal who maintained a thousand elephants for his sovereign in the Konga nadu 
visaya.*303 Similarly the Bétamangala inscription (Bowringpet taluk, Kolar district) of 
c.AD 950 records that Vaidumba sikhamani Vikramadityan Tiruvayya repaired the big tank 
(pinyakere) of Vijayadityamangala on the orders of his overlord Irava Nodlambadiraja 
Nulipayya. To see that it remained strong in perpetuity he granted the bittukatta (grant for 
tank maintenance) to the Five Hundred Mahajanas of Kayvara. The right of bittukatta in 
this case is said to include the limits of the Mahagrama Vijayadityamangala as well as the 
four limits of Kannandr and Manayur *304 It is interesting to note that the corporate body 
of another village was given the rights over another village for the 
*299 Pampa Bharata Il 97 vacana, "alligallig-odeda Keregam alidayatanakkam 
dhanamanittu jirnoddharamgalam madisuttim". 
*300 EC III (new ed) Nj} 402, Il 76-78. *301 Ibid, I1.61-62, 79-88. 
*302 Ibid, 1.92. *303 EC IV (new ed) Ch 354,1.74-76 
*304 EC X (old ed) Bp 4. 


‘maintenance of a tank there. The reason why this was done is not clear.Another 
noteworthy feature of the Betamangala inscription is the surrender of nghts over 
Kannandr and Manayur as well as Vijayaditya mangala for the maintenance of the tank. 


Would this imply that the great tank irrigated lands of Kannandr and Manayur also ? 


The role of the members of the upper echelons of the ruling class is also brought 
out by the Nenlage inscription (Arsikere taluk, Hassan district) of AD 971-72. This records 
the grant of bittuvatta by Cagiyabbarasi to an individual named Butuga who was also the 
recipient of the village Nernilage as kalnad for his father's feats in the war against the 
Nolambas.*305 Similarly, Pereade Puliyamma who is described as being "Mahamatya- 
guna-sampanna", constructed a tank at Talagunda, apparently since it is recorded in an 
inscription of that place.*306 Another Pergade Veleyamma had a well dug at Oviir.*307 
The Bevir inscription (Channapatna taluk, Bangalore district) of AD 985 records a grant 
for the repair of the tank of Bémpdr by Pergade Sankayya with the permission of Manaléra, 
evidently the local lord.*308 Likewise, an inscription from Jambehalli (Sorab taluk, 
Shimoga distnct) of AD 972-73 records the construction of two temples and a tank by 


Sandhivigrahi Kannayya.*309 


Apart from rulers, feudatones and officials, we have references to construction of 
tanks and other imigation works by Mahajanas, gavundas, Settis, and even artisans. We 
have already referred to the Bétamangala inscription which records the grant of bittukatta 
to the Five Hundred Mahajanas of Kayvara.*310 Similarly, the Karadihalli inscription 
(Shikarpur taluk, Shimoga district) of AD 1011 records the digging of a well by a 
brahmana of Gautama gotra in order to restore a grant of land made for a temple.*311 
The land had suffered owing to lack of water. The donor 
*305 EC XV (rev.ed). AK 237. *306 EC VII (old ed) Sk 322 of AD 935-36 
*307 EC VIII (old ed) Sb 70 of AD 938. 

*308 S.Settar, ASMAR 1909,A study,vol Il, p.12€ 
*309 EC VIll (old ed) Sb 44. *310 Supra, p,fh 304. 
*311 EC VII (old ed) Sk 287, Il 13-16. 


was probably a Mahajana of the Salipura acrahara. The Nelluru inscription of AD 1013 
(Sorab taluk) records that Ammana gavunda's brother-in-law (bhava - sister's husband) 
Muddayya had a well dug.*312 Likewise the Rampura inscription (Channapatna taluk, 
Bangalore district) of AD 1004 records that Maca gavunda, the son of Buvi Salbayya had a 


tank constructed and a sluice set up for which he received the grant of bittuvatta.*313 


The Agara inscription (Bangalore taluk,district) of the ninth century*314 provides 
us with an instance of an ur-odeya constructing irrigation works. Sinimayya the son of 
Irugamayya, the Iruvuliyur odeya of Nagatara lineage*315 had sluices erected for two 
tanks (tumban ikkisi) and constructed a third tank to the east. Hereceived bittuvatta for all 


three tanks. 


A ninth century inscription from Alattiru (Gundlupet taluk, Mysore district) 


records that Kariya Gangi setti had a tank excavated (kereyagalisida) at Mulcanur.*316 


The Kodakani inscription (Sorab taluk) of AD 1015*317 gives us an instance of a 
pond constructed by an artisan Cattoja the son of Arjuna Kammara*318 (a blacksmith) in 


memory of his father who died rescuing the cattle of his village. 


As the inscriptions cited above clearly reveal, tanks were not the only sources of 
imgation. We have references to ponds (Kola), wells (bhavi) and to dams (katta). The 
references to wells come chiefly from Shimoga district. We have already cited some of the 
records referring to the digging of wells. Another instance is provided by the Belag 
inscription (Sorab taluk) which records that Kcsigara Koteyamma who 
*312 EC VIII (old ed) Sb 47. *313 S Settar, ASMAR 1908, A study, vol ILp.57 
*314 EC IX (old ed) Bn 79. 


*3]5 Infra, Chapter Il Section B. Non kin vassals of other lineages. 
*316 EC Ill (new ed) Gu 36. *317 EC VIII (old ed) Sb 16 


*318 F.Kittel, op.cit.,q.v. Kammara. 


was ruling Gosahasra (Gosahasram aldam) made a grant of gold to the mahajanas of Elase 


and had a well dug.*319 


The land details given in the Devarahalli copper plates of Sfipurusa had a reference 
to a dam (katta).*320 Another inscription from the Mandya district at Rampura 
(Shrirangapattana taluk) of the close of the ninth century records the construction of a dam 
(Kattam kattuvudakke) at Talenen and a grant for its maintenance to Srikétiga who had the 


dam constructed. *321 


We have frequently mentioned bittuvatta, or grants for the maintenance of tanks in 


the foregoing discussion. The Indian Epigraphical Glossary explains it as “a portion of the 


produce derived from the lands irrigated by a tank or wet lands irrigated by a tank, granted 
to the person who built the tank or repaired it".*322 Although the term is not employed 
in the Rampura inscription, the grant made for the maintenance of the dam constructed by 


4. E A R £ 
Snkesiga affirms that tax yield of lands irrigated by the dam (in this case) were granted. 


The rates of taxes paid for each _arani of land irrigated by the waters of the dam 
were as follows: One-tenth (pattondi) in the first year, one-seventh (7élalavi) in the second 
year and one-fifth thereafter (aydalavi)*323 Similarly, the Basavapura inscription 
(Channarayapattana taluk, Hassan district) of the tenth century records the grant of 
pattondi (one-tenth tax) for every ganduga sown by the urdligas as a gift for the tank of 
Uttama gavunga. This is also termed a bittuvatta.*324 Likewise, the Salir inscription of 
Krsna I (Shikarpur taluk, Shimoga district) of AD 903 records the construction of a tank 


(Kereyumam Kattisi) by Kattamiran and the grant of nirvari (water cess) for its 


maintenance. The cess was levied at the rate of one 

*319 ASMAR 1929, No.78, p.150 

*320 EC VII (new ed) Ng 149, supra Section C (11), p. 36-37. 

*321 EC VI (new ed) Sr 85. *322 D.C.Sircar, LE.G, q.v. bittuvatta. 
*323 EC VI (new ed) Sr 85. *324 EC V (old ed) Cn 251 
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Khanduga per mattar of cultivable land.*325 A more ambiguous reference comes from the 
Somasamudra inscription (Chamrajnagar taluk, Mysore district) of AD 993. This records 
the construction of a tank by Ammadi gavunda, son of Bijayita gavunda of Kiruvusuvur by 
taking one-tenth (dassiva) of share (bhaga) of land belonging to Nolambéya gavunda, as 


bittuvatta.*326 
ಥಾ 


| However we have explicit references to land, as opposed to share in the produce 
of land being granted. The Beliru inscription (Mandya taluk district) of AD 997 records 
inter alia,the construction of a tank, its bund (Kereya malakkam...katteyam kattisi) and 
seting up of a sluice (tuimbanikkisi) and the grant of one kolaga of land as bittuvatta (kerege 
kolaga mannu bittuvattamumam bittar)*327 An inscription from Hale Budanur (Mandya 
taluk, district) records the construction of a tank by Sovirisi bhattaraka and the grant of 
several kolagas of land by the gavundas of Biidandr as bittuvatta.*328 Likewise, an 
inscription from Karinele (Shikarpur taluk) of AD 1029 records the grant of one ma(ttar) 
for the tank of Karinele*329 A fragmentary tenth century record from Belaturu 
(Heggadedevanakote taluk, Mysore district) appears to register the grant of ten khangugas 
of land for a tank as bittuva(tta). The tank was probably constructed by Biituga 
Kongani.*330 We have referred earlier to the Bétamangala inscription which records the 
grant of Vijayadityamangala as well as Kannantr and Manayur as bittukatta. *331 
*325 EC VII (old ed) Sk 284. 1.5-6 "Kattam padisalisalendu Kottudu pala nirvariyol 

beleva mannullanitaro] mattal-gorkhanqduga geydu kottudu". 
*326 EC IV (new ed) Ch 404,I1.6-9‘Ammadi gavundam Nolambéya gavundana 
bhagada dassiva bhigam gonqu kereya kattisidam idara bittuvatta.” 

*327 EC VII (new ed) Md 67. 
*328 EC VII (new ed) Md 54.of AD 1024. 
*329 EC VII (old ed) Sk 81. 
*331 EC X (old ed) Bp 4., supra,p$t fn 304. 


*330 EC Ill (new ed) Hg 107. 
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A record from Bilugunda (Nagamangala taluk, Mandya district) of the close of the 
ninth century registers the grant of wet lands (gadde) inclusive of devabhoga lands as 
bittuvatta for the tank of Kinya Belgunda.*332 The reference to dévabhoea lands might 
imply that a share of the produce and not land per se was granted. Another ambiguous 
reference comes from a tenth century inscription from Karya (Nanjanagud taluk). This 
registers the grant of bittuvatta for two tanks constructed by Nagavarma. A grant of four 
gandugas as kodagi (gift, grant) is also recorded.*333 It is not clear whether this kodagi 
was the substance of the bittuvatta. This difficulty does not arise in the case of the 
Bedakuru inscription of the late ninth century which recorded the grant of a palli as 


keregodage. (gift for tank).*334 


In sum we may say that grants for the maintenance of tanks included both land and 
shares of the produce of the land irrigated by the tank. The donees were those who had 
constructed the tank; indeed the tank was apparently owned by them. This seems 
indicated by the Mavali inscription of the eighth century (Sorab taluk). This refers to the 
tank of Korakoga Konninda in the course of the description of the battle of Vasavur 
Kote. *335 


Although we have numerous references to tank construction, our inscriptions are 
silent on the technical aspect of tank construction. In contrast, Pandyan inscriptions of the 
seventh, eighth and ninth centuries mention both the materials and techniques used in tank 
construction. By the ninth century granite was beginning to replace mud and laterite in the 
construction of bunds, sluices, wells, troughs, etc.,in the Pandyan territory. Major 
improvements in technique such as the use of chiselled blocks of stone instead of rubble and 
of a string-line to set the stone precisely are also recorded in their inscriptions.*336 
*332 EC VII (new ed) Ng 117. *333 EC III (new ed) Nj 282. 

*334 EC XII (old ed) Mi 102. *335 EC VIII (old ed) Sb 1. 
*336 Rajan Gurukkal, "Aspects of the Reservoir system of Irrigation in the Early 


Pandyan state” in Studies in History (N.S)., Vol I1,No.2 (1986),p 159. 
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It is possible that similar developments in technology took place in southern Karnataka as 


well. Sluices made of stone are in evidence from the ninth century onwards.*337 


Tank construction was an activity undertaken by the ruling elite of every level from 
kings, queens and feudatories down to the local landed elite such as the givundas and 
Mahajanas. We have even some references to construction of irrigation works by artisans. 


That tank construction was a major factor in agrarian expansion was clearly recognized. 


Apart from construction, grants of produce of land and of land itself were made to 
individuals who constructed tanks for the maintenance of the tank, again by the rulers. A 
graduated increase in taxation on newly irrigated lands seems to denote a desire on the part 


of the rulers to convert dry lands to wet lands which clearly had higher yields. 


(VI) SOILS: 

We have a few references to the soil of the granted lands in our records. The earliest such 
reference comes from the Narasimharajapura plates of Sas 11. This records the grant 
of black soil land to the Cediya of Tollar by Vittarasa of Kadamba lineage who held the 
chiefdom (erettana) of Sinda nadu 8000. and was ruling Tagare nad-70. The location of 
the black soil land (Kanmaniya) and the extent of the granted land have not been 
specified.*338 


A tenth century inscription from Nagarale (Nanjanagud taluk, Mysore district) 


records the grant of enclosed black soil (Muitere)*339 to a temple at Nagarala.*340 


*337 EC V (new ed) TN, EC IX (old ed) Bn 79, S.Settar, ASMAR 1909 A study, vol 


I, p 124 Ibid, p.425 
*338 K.V.Ramesh, op.cit.,No.85. He interprets Karimianiya (| 2,6) 


as standing for Karman, black soil. The inscnption is of the ninth century. 


*339 F Kittel, op.cit.,q.v.muttu,ere-black soil. 
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The Doddahomma inscription of AD 977 of Satyavakya Racamalla IV Ganga records 
several grants for a temple of Bhalari, Mahadeva, Bhagavati and the other deities situated at 
Pinyaholma. The donors were the Twelve (Pannirvaru) of Pinyaholma and 
Ayyapagavunda. The grants included one of a red soil field (Kebbayum). It is unclear 
whether this was the same as the field situated to the north-east of the Cikkesvara 
temple.*341 Lastly, we have a tenth century inscription from Bagali (Chamrajnagar taluk, 
Mysore district) which records the grant of (i) four measures of red soil (Kebbeya mannu) 
at Baliyur,*342 (ithe dark red soil (&redu ereya mannu) at Sindakala.*343 for a temple at 
Balgaliyur. It is interesting to note that these red soil fields are distinguished from the 
twelve wet paddy fields {Panneradum galde nirmannum).*344 Would this imply that red 
soil lands were preferred for dry cultivation? 

We have mentioned the presence of mixed black and red soils in the southern parts 
of the southern maidan in the study of the physical geography of this region.*345 All our 
references, save the one in the Narasimharajapura plates are assignable to the area to the 
south of the Kabbani in the Nanjanagugu and Chamrajnagar taluks, which fall in this zone 


of mixed soils. 


(VII) LAND CATEGORIES AND CROPS: 


Broadly speaking our sources refer to three categones of land: wet, dry and garden. The 
majority of records which specify the category 40 which the granted lands belonged 
mention wet and garden lands. We also have numerous references to crops grown. Here 


again references to paddy outnumber the rest. 


We have only two certain references to dry lands. These come from the 
Tadimalingi inscriptions (T.Narsipur taluk, Mysore district) of the early eleventh 
*340 EC III (new ed) Nj 239. 
*341 Ibid, Nj 294. L1.9-10 give details of the granted field(s). 
*342 EC IV (new ed) Ch 114,1.11 *343 Ibid, 1.12 
*344 Ibid, | 13. *345 Supra, section A. 
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century. The first record of the reign of Rajaraja I Cola registers the sale of dry (punsey) 
and wet (napsey) lands included within specified boundaries in the village of Mayilangai to 
the deity Iravikula manikka vinnagar Alvar.*346 The second record of roughly the same 
period registers the sale of one and a half vélis of dry (punsey) lands in hamlet Irugaiyanpalli 


of the brahmadeya settlement Marudur to the same deity for temple services. *347 


Apart from this the implicit distinction made in the Bigali inscription between the 
red soil field and wet lands might point to the fact that these fields were dry lands.*348 It 
is, however, difficult to argue that absence of specification of land category would imply 


that the land in question was a dry field. 


We have several references to cultivable lands. The Sdlir inscription of the ninth 


century records the grant of one mattar of cultivable land (bele mattal) by Gri Mara, the son 


of Pubba gamiga of Tenkavalli and Malengi gamigitti.*349 Similarly, the Kumsi inscription 
(Sorab taluk) of the early tenth century records the grant of one bede mattal by 
K&igarajayamalla gosasi.*350 However, an inscription front Kalkuni (Malavalli taluk, 
Mandya distnct) of the close of the tenth century mentions cultivable wet land (bede 
gadde).*351 Itis possible, but not necessary, that the first two instances of grants of 


cultivable land related to dry lands. 


The Narasimharajapura plate of Sivamiira Il Ganga registers the grant, inter ala of 


six khandugas of cultivable land (bede mannum) under the Devigere tank by Vidyasakti 
arasa to the Cediya of Muilivalli.*352 The location of the land below the 

*346 EC V (new e) TN 230. 

*347 Ibid, TN 227. Details of the granted land are discussed in Section C (11).p4o 

*348 EC IV (new ed) Ch 114, supra,p. $8 *349 EC VII (old ed) Sk 283. 

*350 EC VII (old ed) Sb 91. *3S1| EC VII (new ed) MI 147. 

*352 K.V.Ramesh, op.cit.,No.86,1 2-6,"Dévigereya kelage aruganqdugam 


vedemannum”. 
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“tank strongly favours the possibility that it was a wet rather than a dry land. This is 
clarified by the Honnunu inscription (Yelanduru taluk, Mysore district) of the tenth 
century which records the grant of five gulas of cultivable wet land (bede galde) below the 
tank of Ponnavayya's elder (Piriya) for a cattle raider.*353 


Gadde or galde was the term most often used for a wet land. Kittel explains it as a 
field, especially a paddy field.*354 Our inscriptions reveal that wet lands were used cheifly 
for cultivation of paddy. But we do have references to the cultivation of other crops as 
well. The Hiribidanur inscription (Gaunbidandr taluk, Kolar district) of c.AD 880 records 
the grant of ten (2padi) Kolas of wet land (galde) as brahmadéya.*355 Similarly, the Kumsi 
inscription (Sorab taluk) of AD 931 records the grant of one mattal of wet land for paddy 
cultivation situated between two canals (pana battava edavari galdagim) leading off a major 


water conduit.(piriya paneyol)*356 


The Kunddr inscription (Hassan taluk, district) of the close of the tenth century 
records several grants of cash which was then invested in specified units of paddy or in 


paddy lands (akki galdege).*357 


However rice was not the only crop grown on wet lands as the Hecce inscription 
(Sorab taluk) of AD 939 reveals. This records the grant of a sejjesadde.*358 Sejje is a tall 


stout kind of grass cultivated for its grain.*359 


The term kalani which is synomymous with gadde*360 has been used in the 
Kulagana copper plates of Sivamara I Ganga, it records the grant of two Kalanis (Kalanium 


eraqdu), for the Cédiya at Kellipustar.*361 K.V.Ramesh translates it as two 


*353 EC IV (new ed) Yl 14. *354 F Kittel, op.cit.,q.v.gadde. 
*35S EC X (old ed) Gd 5. *356 EC VIII (old ed) Sb 83. 
*357 EC V (old ed) Hn 38. *358 EC VIII (old ed) Sb 476, 1.16 
*359 F.Kittel, op.cit.,q.v.sejje. *360 F.Kittel, op.cit.,q.v. gadde. 


*361 EC IV (new ed) Ch 3471.18 
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pieces of paddy fields.*362 Inscriptions from Kolar use the term Kalani rather than gadde 
to denote paddy lands. Thus the Hulikunda inscription (Bowringpet taluk,Kolar distnct) 
of the mid-eighth century records the grant of four gulas of paddy land (Kalani).*363 The 
Nekkundi inscription (Chintamani taluk, Kéldr district) records a grant of five gulas of 
kalani for a hero who died in a cattle raid.*364 


The terms nir mannu or nir panya have also been used in the epigraphic record to 
denote wet lands. Thus a tenth century inscription from Chikmagalur records the grant of 
200 units of wet land (nir panya) to Permadi gavunda of Kiriyamugul.*365 Likewise an 
inscription from Madduru (Yelandir taluk, Mysore district) registers the grant of ten 
khandugas of wet land (nir mannu) in Onigala by the thousand brahmanas of Maldur for a 
temple constructed by Pollayya.*366 The Kempanapura inscription (Chimrajnagar taluk, 
Mysore district) of AD 991 records the grant of (i) two Khanqugas of wet land (oir 
mannu) at Kiri Herir, (ii) ten Khandugas of wet land (nic manny) at Nalligunda together 
with a garden (tota) for the repairs of a temple and for feeding ascetics by Poleyya of 
Kellur.*367 


We had referred earlier to the Maruru inscription (Arkalgud taluk,Hassan district) 
in the discussion of field layout. This record registers the grant of three Khandugas and 
five gulas of wet land in the sedimentary soil to the east of Arakere (tank) (Kaqdagodina 
nirmannu)*368 Another reference to the sedimentary soil (kadegOdu) comes from the 
Mudupalya inscription (Magadi taluk, Bangalore district) of AD 968 which registers the 
362 K.V.Ramesh, op.cit.,p.138. *363 EC X (old ed) Bp 48 
*364 Ibid, ct 36. of c.AD 880 
*365 EC VI (old ed) Cm 3.F.Kittel,op.cit.panya-a farm or landed estate. 

*366 EC IV (new ed) Y1 40 of AD 982. *367 EC IV (new ed) Ch 145. 
*368 EC VIII (new ed) Ag 28 
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grant of one Khanduga in the big wet land (pegealde) in the sedimentary soil to the east of 
the temple tank (dévara kereya mudana kadegodinali).*369 A tenth century inscription 
from Basavanahalli (T.Narsipur taluk, Mysore district) records the gift of two khandugas of 
wet land (nir mannu) and two of maduvina manny. *370 K.V.Ramesh translates the latter as 
land by the side of the tank (madqu)*371 It 1s possible that maduvinamannu is similar to 
kadagodu, i.e.,the reference here is to the sedimentary soil by the side of tanks. If so,such 
soil was used for paddy cultivation. Ifthe area covered by such land was insufficient then 


it could be used for coconut or areca plantations. 


Another special category of land to which we have reference in our epigraphic 
record is makki. Kittel explains makki as "nice land above the level of the valley, which is 
to be watered and produces a crop of luxuniant growth."*372 The sole inscriptional 
reference to makki comes from Otlr (Sorab taluk). This records the grants of (1) two 


mattars below Nosiga gola and (ii) two mattars in makki for the temple (dézula) 


constructed by Pergaqe Nakiyayya.*373 Other grants of (1) one matfar in kaluvina makki 
and (iijsome land in areya makki were made for the deity KéSaviditya set up by 
Poleyamma's wife Gombabbe.*374 Gombabbe's temple appears to have received lands in 


stony ground.*375 


Several inscriptions mention bhattada mannu (paddy lands). Thus the eighth 
century Bechirakh Marénahalli inscription (Hosakcte taluk, Bangalore district) records the 
grant inter alia, of thirty gulas of paddy land(battam)to Sripurusa 
*369 EC IX (old ed) Ma 75. *370 EC V (new ed) TN 320. 

*371 K.V.Ramesh,op.cit.,p.322. Kittel however explains madu as a deep place in a 
pool or river, q.v. madu. Would this imply that maguvinamannu is land in the 
dned up tank bed? 

*3'72 F.Kittel, op.cit.,q.v.Makki. *373 EC VIII (old ed) Sb 70,1.12-13. 
*374 Ibid, Il 17-19. 


*375 F.Kittel,op.cit.,q.v.Kalu - a stone, q.v. are (4) a stone; a rock, a slab. 


Naiga.*376 Similarly, the Elkuru inscription (Chamrajnagar taluk, Mysore district) of the 
ninth century registers the grant of one gula of paddy land (Mappu _bhattamum) for an 
individual who excavated a tank.*377 Another ninth century record from Miadalavadi 
(Chamrajnagar taluk) records a grant of a hundred units of paddy lands (bhattada mannu) 
for Ve]emalalpac&n.*378 The Kampalapura inscription (Piriyapattana taluk, Mysore 
district)*379 registers a grant of two khangugas of nice lands (nelmanpu)*380 below 
Maltikere. Likewise, the Malal inscription (Heggadedévanakote taluk, Mysore district) of 
the tenth century records the grant of 200 units of paddy lands (battada manpu) for a hero 
who distinguished himself in battle.*381 The Ereytiru inscription (Gundlupét taluk) also of 
the tenth century registers a grant of 200 (ilnuru) units of paddy lands at Sirivantagala.*382 


The Nagarale inscription (Nanjanagud taluk) records a grant inter alia, of ten _kolagas of 


paddy.*383 It is unclear whether this was a grant of land or of paddy in kind. 


An inscription from Dévarahalli (Gundlupet taluk) of the eighth century records the 
grant of a field (pola) wherein paddy (nellu) and pandi could be grown.*384 We have no 
information with respect to pindi. The fact that paddy was grown in the field in question 


would indicate that it was a wet land. 


Apart from references to paddy lands we have numerous inscriptions which record 
grants of rice in kind, husked and unhusked. The Magudilu inscription of Sivamara Ganga 
(Heggadedevanakote taluk)*385 and the Mudahalli inscriptions (Nanjanagudu taluk)*386 
record the grant of a sollage (a measure of capacity) of nellakki (husked and unhusked 


nce). 

*376 EC IX (old ed) Ht 86. *377 EC IV (new ed) Ch 87. 
*378 Ibid, Ch 304. *379 Ibid, Pp 117. 

*380 F.Kittel, op.cit.,q.v.nel; paddy, rice in husk. 

*381 EC II (new ed) Hg 110. *382 Ibid, Gu 171. 

*383 Ibid, Nj 241. *384 Ibid, Gu 207:1.7-8. 


*385 Ibid, Hg 156 of the eighth century. *386 Ibid, Nj 192,193 
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All these grants were for the deity of Vedirur. A highly damaged inscription from Varuna 
(Mysore taluk, district) records a grant of a similar kind although in this case the detail of 
the donor and donee are missing.*387 The Nelamane inscription (Shrirangapattana 
taluk, Mandya district) of the late ninth century records the grant of a sollage of white rice 
(beliyakki).*388 Here too the details of the donee and donor are absent. The Sige 
inscription (Hassan taluk, district) of the close of the ninth century records the grant of a 


padi or rice (akki) probably for a deceased hero.*389 


In many cases grants of paddy or rice in kind were made in addition to grants of 
land. Such is the case with the Doddahomma inscription of AD 977*390 (Nanjanagud 
taluk). Apart from grants of land*391 ten kolas of paddy too was granted. Similarly, the 
Bagali inscription (Chamrajnagar taluk, Mysore district) referred to earlier, grants some rice 
for the festival (parbadakki) in addition to wet lands and red soil fields.*392 The Chittavalli 
inscription (Chikmagalur taluk, district) of c.AD 1025 registers the grant of two kulas of 
paddy (bhatta) in addition to two villages and the income from the tolls (sunka) of 
Uppavalli for a temple.*393 


From the large number of references to wet lands, paddy lands and to paddy as 
well as records for the construction of new tanks, it would seem that wet land cultivation of 
paddy was the mainstay of the economy. Certainly wet lands were preferred as grants to 
temples and brahmanas as well as to secular donees and in secular transactions. This is 
indicated for instance by the Kundur inscription of the close of the tenth century, (Hassan 
taluk, district) which records several gifts of cash sums which were then invested in 


specified units of uncooked paddy (beyada batta) and in 


*387 EC V (new ed) My 192. *388 EC VI (new ed) Sr 94 

*389 EC VIII (new ed) Hn 62, Kittel op.cit.,q.v.padi-a measure of capacity equal to 
half a seer. 

*390 EC III (new ed) Nj} 294. *391 supra, section C (VI).p.58, fn 341. 


*392 EC IV (new ed) Ch 114,116 *393 EC VI (old ed) Cm 9S Ll 15-16; 11 9-10. 


nce fields (akki valde). *394 A similar instance is provided by Uppavalli inscription of AD 


959 (Chikmagaldr taluk, district) which records the payment of five hundred units of paddy 
(aynuru bhattamam) by Pattanda of Ammale to Haviga of Uppavalli.*395 


References to crops other than paddy are scarce. An early reference to millet 
(Syamaka)*396 comes from the Mélekdte plates of Madhava II (Talakad branch). This 
records the grant of 
(i) five khanduk3 vapas of land to the west of the clothiers field and north-west of their 
Syamaka field*397, 

(ii) eighteen khanduka vipas of land yielding crops of §yamaka grain*398 and 

(ii) twelve khandukAvapas of land yielding Syamaka grain to the north of the highway. *399 
Another reference to millet comes from an interesting record of the ninth century from 
Gattavadi (Nanjanagud taluk).*400 This, in the opinion of B.R.Gopal et.al. registers the 
grant of a fallow millet field (paravariya j6lada kéy)*401 after its conversion to a fertile 
paddy field. (Kambalada*402 eda keysi). That it was a millet field is certain. Its conversion 
however is not indubitable. The record seems to indicate, rather, the employment of hired 
labour on the field in question. The inscription does not specify the category of land. The 
Hosakote plates of Avinita (Hosakcte taluk, Bangalore district) of the beginning of the sixth 
century, which record grants to the Jina temple constructed by the the Pallava queen 
mother includes a reference to a garden land for growing sugar cane {iksu nispidana 
ksamam tofta ksétra).*403 

*394 EC V (old ed) Hn 38. *395S EC VI (old ed)Cm 42. 

*396 M.Monier-Williams, A Sanskrit-English Disctionary, q.v.svimaka, a kind of 


cultivated millet. 
*397 K.V.Ramesh, op.cit.,No.11,1.7. 
*398 Ibid Il 10-11 *399 Ibid, Il 14-15. 
*400 EC III (new ed)N} 313 
*40] F.Kittel,op:cit.,q.v.JSla a generic name for several species of millet. 
*402 Ibid, q.v. Kambala - daily hire or wages 
*403 K.V.Ramesh, op.cit.,No.14.,1.29. 
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The Mamballi copper plates too mention jksu (sugarcane) as one of the crops 
grown in Pumrastra.*404 The other crops grown in that unit are specified as follows: 


paddy (vehi), wheat (godhima),barely (yava), pulses (radaka), etc. Fruits such as 
plantains (Kadali), areca nut (kramuka) and coconut (nalikéra) were also cultivated. *405 


A plantain garden is mentioned in the Medutambihalli inscription (Kolar taluk, 
district) of the ninth century. Seven tambus (a land measure) of plantain garden (bale totta) 
were granted to the odeyas of Nallattur as a brahmadeya with all exemptions (sarvabidh& 


parihdra)*406 


A coconut grove is mentioned as one of the objects granted for the basadi 
te 
constructed by Snvarmayya by Ayyappa Nommayya. Another garden on the eastem bank 


of the river is also mentioned as the object of grant for the basadi at Kannamangala in the 


Narsapur plates of AD 902 (Kolar taluk, district) but the fruits grown therein are not 


specified in this case. *407 


Lithic records do not by and large specify what was grown in garden lands. The 
Siralakoppa inscription which has been cited earlier,*408 is one of the few exceptions. This 
records grants of 
(1) two mattars of areca garden (adake tonta); 

(i) thirty units of flower garden to the north of the temple, 

(111) a flower garden of fifty units, 

(iv) a flower garden of forty units; and 

(v) forty units of garden land.*409 

*404 EC IV (new ed) Yl 167. 

*40S Ibid, Ll 9-13. *406 EC X (old ed) K1 231. 
*407 EC X (old ed) Kl 90. 

*408 Vide supra, Section C (11) and (IID), pp. 41, 45-46 

*409 EC VII (old ed) Sk 125. 
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.An inscription from Vijayapura (T.Narsipur taluk) of the sixth regnal year of Rajendra I 
Cola (i.e.,AD 1017-18) refers to a flower garden (varavana) raised by Bediyanna, probably 


at Kiruvennagara (modem Vijayapura).*410 


The other early references to garden lands (totta) come from the Kulagana copper 
plates of Sivanfara I Ganga. These record the grants of. 
(i) A garden land (totta)given by Pallavelarasar.*411 
(ii) a totta given by Kannamman of Gafljenddu.*4 12 
(iii) a totta from Maragottéra,*413 and 
(iv) atotta purchased after selling the cattle belonging to the deity.*414 


However, we have no information as to whether these were flower or fruit gardens. 


An eighth century reference comes from the Homma inscription (Chamrajnagar 
taluk) of Sripurusa, which records the sale and grant of the northern and southern portions 
(khandam) of the garden of merchant(s) (vaniga totta) to the Vinitisvara temple.*415 We 
do not know whether the land had originally been owned by an individual or by a corporate 
group of merchants. Nor does the inscription specify what was grown in this garden or its 


pnce. 


The tenth century Ganiganur inscription (Yelandur taluk, Mysore district) records 
the grant of a piece of garden land (tonta khanda) to the east of Aratopya to the deity 
Aditya bhatara, by Elabbe.*416 Ara tonta was probably a garden of Ara trees (Barringtonia 
acutangala gaertn).*417 
*410 EC V (new ed) TN 142. 

*41] EC IV (new ed) Ch 347] 18 *412 Ibid, 1 19. 
*4]3 Ibid, 11 25-26 

*414 Ibid, 1 26,also supra,section C (1), p. 4d, fn254. 

*4]5 EC (new ed) Ch 147. *416 Ibid, Y1 174,17. 
*4]7 F.Kittel, op.cit.,q.v. ara (2). 


We have two possible references to flower gardens in two inscnptions of the early 
eleventh century. The Nitre inscription (Gundlupet taluk, Mysore district) of AD 1009 
registers the grant of five golas of pumbola for the deity Adityadéva. Pumbola has been 
interpreted as flower garden by B.R.Gopal et.el.*418 Similarly the Belaturu inscnption of 
AD 1020 records the grant of five gulas of pumbola for a renovated Siva temple of 
Belatuiru (Heggadedévanakote taluk).*419 


In sum, we have but scant references to dry lands. The lack of specification of the 
category of granted lands cannot be taken as evidence that they were dry lands. The 
majority of references in our records are to wet lands, for most part, paddy lands. We also 
find millets, sejje and sugarcane among the crops mentioned. Among fruits grown we have 
references to plantains, areca and coconut plantations. Flower gardens were also often 


granted to temples. 


*418 EC Ill (new ed) Gu 62, p.587. 
*419 Ibid, Hg S8. 


D) PASTORALISM and MIXED FARMING. 


We have seen earlier that all the geographical regions included in the area under 
study, i.e., the Malnad, the semi-malnad and the southem Maiddn are marked by high 
densities of cattle population owing to the easy availability of pasturage.*420 This seems 
to have been the case for the early medieval period as well. Epigraphic references to cattle 
raids, cowherds and shepherds point to the widespread prevalence of a pastoral economy in 
this region. Evidence for mixed farming is also available as we shall see below: 


(1) REFERENCES TO COWHERDS AND SHEPHERDS: 


References to cowherds are chiefly available from the Shimoga district. Several Shimoga 
inscriptions refer to gosahasra and its vernacular derivatives gossa and gosdsi. 
The Belagi inscnption (Sorab taluk, Shimoga district) of AD 964 mentions Koteyamma 
who is said to be ruling Gosahasram.*421 Another inscription from the same place refers 
once again to Koteyamman and styles him gosdsi His elder sister Akkanabbe is described 
as a gOyiti (cowherdess) *422 This would indicate that the terms gosahasra or gosasi 
indicated a person owning a large herd numbering a thousand cows.*423 The Sasaravalli 
inscriptions (Shikarpur taluk) of AD 1001-02 mention Aycanna Gavunda gosasa of 
Sasagavalli who had a temple constructed (jan dégula miidisidam). *424 The editor 
explains gosdsa as one who either owns a thousand cows, has gifted a thousand cows or 


fought in defence of cattle. *425 


The gift of a thousand cows is registered in several records. An eighth century 
inscription from Mavali (Sorab taluk) records the grant of a thousand cows (gosahasram 
pradarum) by Aridara Poleyamma of Maileya grima together with eight bele mattals of 
land.*426 The Kumsi inscription of AD 910*427 records a similar grant to the Thousand 
of Kumbise by their magatin (servant or tenant) Késiga Rajayamalla.*428 


*420 supra, Section A p¢, 7 *42| ASMAR 1929, No.78, p.150. 
p6, 1,4 p 


*422 Ibid, No.79, p.152. *423 The number may well be an exaggeration. 
*424 ASMAR 1942,No.61, p 190-192. 
*425 Ibid, p.192 *426 EC VIII (old ed) Sb 9. 


*427 Ibid, Sb 91. *428 F Kittel, op.cit.,q.v.Maga. 


Other references to_gosasa / gosisi / gosahasra occur in two records from Otlr 


dated AD 940*429 and from the Kirugunise inscription of AD 959.*430 The purport of 


these records is not altogether clear. While one of the Otdr inscriptions seems to record 
the death of a gosisi in battle, *431 the Kirugunise inscription probably registers the grant 
of a thousand cows. Finally we have the Gamagrama inscription (Shikarpur taluk, 
Shimoga district) of AD 1021 which records the death of Lokayya in whose honour a 
thousand cows and five units of land were granted (paroksada gosdsi bhimi 5).*432 
Thus it appears that the term gosasa/gOsasi indicates in some cases the owner of a 
large herd and in others the gift of a thousand cows. The number thousand is possibly 


exaggerated. But in any case it points to the existence of large herds of cattle in this area. 


The Hecce inscription of AD 939 (Sorab taluk, Shimoga district) records several 
grants by Katakada gova Cattayaya déeva of Banavase in the presence of 
Mahasimantidhipati Miciga of Matura varhsa, who was ruling Banavisi at the time to the 
Srikanthesvara temple.*433 Gova is the tadbhava form of gopa a cowherd.*434 The 
Pampa Bharata refers to it in Sidupala's dismissal of Krsna as a mere cowherd, unworthy of 
first worship in a conclave of kings (paccane pasiya govanai).*435 The Indian 
Epigraphical Glossary suggests two other functions of a gopa-one as a watchman and the 
other as an official in charge of the royal cattle.*436 Both are borne out by literary works. 

One of the stories of the Vaddgaradhane mentions Virapurna who is said to be the 


watchman (kavu) of the royal cattle (arasara gomandgalam).*437 Similarly the Pampa 


Bharata refers to Sahadéva's ‘appointment as Gomandaladhyaksa by Virata when he 


appeared in the guise of a gopala *438 


*429 EC VII (old ed) Sb 75.77. *430 Ibid, Sb $01 


*43] Ibid, Sb 77 *432 EC VII (old ed) Sk 9111. 
*433 EC VIII (old ed) Sb 476 *434 F Kittel, op.cit.,q.V.gova,gopa. 
*435 Pampa Bharata VI.52. *436 D.C .Sircar, 1 E.G.,q.v.gopa. 


*437 Vaddaradhane, op.cit.,p 66. *438 Pampa Bharata VIIl.54 vacana 


In the case of Cattayyadeva he appears to have been an officer charged with the 
herds of a Kataka (camp or capital).*439 Since he is specifically stated to belong to 
Banavasi, the capital of Banavasi nad-12,000, the term Kataka must perhaps be taken in the 
latter meaning here. However, a twelfth century virgal uses Katakada gova to denote 
protector of a camp. *439(a) | 

A virgal from Balla (Milbagal taluk, Kolar district) of c.AD 780*440 records the 
death of a turuvalla (cowherd)*441 Uvalan together with an unnamed turuvalt. 
(cowherdess)*442 in defence of the cattle of Balla which were being carned off by 
Karapuran the son of Ranamukha Dutta. The cowherd (or his dependents) received five 
gulas of fields yielding one nice crop (‘or kalamum’).*443  Uvalan appears to have been 
the cowherd of Balla village and of far lower status than Cattayyadeva who appears to have 
been an officer of high rank. An inscription from Hale Bogadi (Mysore taluk, district) of 
the early eleventh century*444 has a passing reference to a turuvala*445 (a possessor of 
cows), Ciyalayya by name. He was one among numerous witnesses belonging to vanous 
occupations who were present at the ceremony wherein the title of Goggiyacdrni was 
conferred on Jobacari's son by Goggi givunda.*446 Another reference to a possessor of 
cows (?turuilma)*447 comes from the Tinnilli virgal (sdhivaspir taluk, Kolar district) of 


c.AD 880,*448 which records the death of Pottalgagi, a turualma probably in defence of 


cattle in the cattle raid by Sif Kandiyya. The deceased hero received one khanduga of nice 
land (kalani) and five gulas of waste land (palu). 

We have only one reference to a shepherd in the Basavatti inscription 
(Chamrajnagar taluk, Mysore district)*449 which has been mentioned earlier. *450 This 
registers the grant of two khandugas of land and taxes on land (mannadere) as well as the 


remission of taxes on shepherds (Kurimbadere) in favour of Kurimba gavunda (a chief 


*439 D.C.Sircar, LE.G, q.v.kataka. | *439(a) ASMAR 194], p.1S!. 

*440 EC X (old ed) Mb 92. *441 F Kittel, op.cit.,q.v. Turuvala *442 Ibid, q.v.turuvalti. 
*443 Ibid, q.v._Kalama *444 EC V (new ed) My 221. 

*445 F Kittel, op.cit.,q.v.turuvala. *446 Infra, Chapter V Section B 

*447 F Kittel, op.cit.,q.v.turu,alma. *448 EC X (old ed) Sp 50. 


*449 EC IV (new ed) Ch 126 *450 Supra, Section C (IV) 
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among shepherds?) *451 and Katakaya. A kuripatti (sheep fold or shepherds hamlet)*452 
at or near Armeleyapalli is also referred to in the Basavatti inscription. The Kanatur 
inscription (Alur taluk, Hassan district) of AD 1025 has a passing reference to a kurivall, 


possibly a shepherds’ hamlet.*453 But we have no certain evidence. The inscription 


P ೬ 
records the tying of the settivatta on the gavunda of Kannatuir. Among the numerous 


witnesses on the occassion we find Maca gavunda of Kurivalli. 


Thus we have a few references to owners of herds of cattle, chiefly from Shimoga 
district and one each from the Mysore and Kolar districts. Two references to cowherds 
are also available. We have but two references to shepherds and their hamlets of which 
one is suspect. A more complete i of the pastoral economy of the region in the 
early medieval period can be obtained by a study of the distribution of cattle raid hero 


stones. 


(I) CATTLE RAIDS: Cattle raids together with destructive raids on villages (ur-alivu) 
and assaults on women (pendir-udeyulcal) are frequently recorded in inscriptions. A 
combination of all these is found in the Kogodu inscription (Bellr taluk, Hassan district) of 
the early eleventh century. This records the death of Macayya, the nephew of Sivara 
gavungda of Kogodu in a raid on their village by Gandara Dumma Kiatayya, general of 
Nitimaharaja. The raid is charactenzed as ur-alivu, tay-udeyulcal (assault on mothers) and 


turugol (cattle raid).*454 These are mentioned by Ranna in his Sahasabhimavijayam of 


c.AD 990 (henceforward Gadayuddham) as among the chief occasions for a hero to display 
his prowess. *45S 

*45] F.Kittel,op.cit.,q.v.gavunda 

*452 Ibid, q.v.kuni (3) 

*453 EC VIII (new ed) Al 8. 

*454 ASMAR 1939, No.36, p.143-144. 

*455 RV Kulkarni (ed and transl) Sahasabhimavijayam, Published by the Kannada 


Sahitya Parisat, Bangalore 1985, 11.24. 
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Cattle raids have been related to the prevailing militarism of the age.*456 Indeed, in 


some cases they appear to have been motivated primarily by political factors. Such was 


undoubtedly the case with the uttara and daksina gOgrahana episodes in the Pampa 
Bharata. Pampa has given a stirring account of the spirit of the defenders in the course of 
the description of the cattle raid.*457 Similarly, inscnptions from Guduve (Sorab taluk, 
Shimoga district) of AD 1032 record the death of several heroes in a cattle raid by the 
Kadamba chief Sintayyadéva on Gudquve in retaliation for an attack on the fort (koje) of 
Banavise.*458 A ninth century hero stone (virgal) from Challapura (Arsikere taluk, 
Hassan district) refers to a cattle raid on Kellangere in the course of a war over Sindhamma 


nad (Sindhamma nda bavaradolu).*459 


In the majority of cases, however, the context of a cattle raid Spas to have been 
purely local. In some cases our records mention Beda inroads. The forest and hill- 
dwelling Bedas were a constant menace to the settled populations of the plains and 
valleys.*460 The Bedas are generally associated with cattle raids as is indicated by the 
Cavundarayapurna in which the cattle of Vinitanagara are carried off by Kalaka a hunter 
dwelling in a Beda hamlet, in association with a fallen brahmana.*461 Inscriptions from 
Bettadakurali (Sorab taluk) record two cattle raids by Bédas in AD 954 and AD 964.*462 

The Cikkacavuti virgal records the death of Piriya Attiya gavunda of Kaccavikola in 
defence of cattle which were being driven away by the Bedas.*463 Other Béda inroads 
are recorded in an inscription from Kambadahalli (Nagamangala taluk, Mandya district) of 
AD 979*464 and three from Nallar*465 (Alur taluk, Hassan district) of AD 98S. 

*456 S.Settar and M.M Kalaburgi, “The Hero-cult: a study of Kannada literature from 

the ninth to thirteenth centunies"in S.Settar and G.D.Sontheimer (ed) Memorial 

Stones: A studyof their origin variety and sionificance, Dharwad 1982,p.28. 
*457 Pampa Bharata VII1.9S *458 EC VIII (old ed) Sb 60-63 
*459 EC V (old ed) Ak 99. 


*460 }.D.M Derrett, The Hoysalas : A south Indian Royal Family, OUP,1957, P9. 


*461 Cavundarayapurana op.cit..p 331. *402 EC VIII (old ed) Sb 202,203. 
*463 Ibid, Sb 240. *464 EC VII (new ed) Ng 34. 
*465 EC VIII (new ed) Al 35-37 


But these were not cattle raids. The Kambadahalli inscription records the abduction of the 


women of Bindiganavale by the Bedas and the Nallir inscriptions an ur alivy. 


Apart from raids by Bedas we hive several references to cattle raids by inhabitants 
of neighbouring villages. Thus the Kurubele inscription (Bowringpet taluk, Kolar distnct) 
of c.AD 890 records the death of Marangal odeya Kandamayya and Namagandhila 
Gandayya in a cattle raid.*466 The settlement which was raided is not mentioned however. 

Similarly the Nekkundi inscription (Chintamani taluk, Kolar district) of the same period 
records the death of a gavunda in a cattle raid and the grant of five gulas of paddy land 
(Kalani) by the king (arasa).*467 Here again, the place which was raided as well as the 
settlement to which the raider belonged are not specified. In the Bammondahalli 
inscription (Anekal taluk, Bangalore district) of the close of the ninth century a cattle raid 
on Kadambur is recorded in which Mangala Bivanna a servant (alu) of Nagattara died. 


The cattle raid was led by Nagadeva.*468 We are not told whence the raiders came. 


In contrast, the Bharangi virgal (Sorab taluk) of AD 957 records a cattle raid on 
Kannasoge (in Shikarpur taluk) by Pebba gamunda of Barangi.*469 An individual named 
Baisarikaruva Muddanna attacked him as he fled with the cattle, fought and died. 
Similarly, the Niduvani inscription of AD 970 (Hole Narsipur taluk, Hassan district) records 
a cattle raid on Niduvani by Kefica gavunga of Bidirhaka (in the same taluk)*470 A 
virgal from Nagamangala (Mandya district) records the death of Tanadakayya the gavunda 
of Idugur in a cattle raid (turugOlol) on Adityapatti*471 ‘The Cinakurali inscription 
(Pandavapura taluk, Mandya district) of AD 1011] records a raid by Turuvakanna of 
Cikavangala on a cattle pen (turuvalaga). The cattle were rescued by Nagayya.*472 A 
similar attack on a cattle stall (Kottaca)*473 is referred to in an inscription from 
Laksmanapura (Heggade dévanakote taluk,Mysore district) of AD 1030. The cattle lifter 
was Santayya, the father-in-law (Mava) of Tattala Eca gavunda. 


*466 EC X (old ed) Bp 64. *467 EC X (old ed) Ct 36. 
*468 EC IX (old ed) An 73. *469 EC VIII (old ed) Sb 326 
*470 EC VIII (new ed) HN 130. *471 EC VIl (new ed) Ng 12. 


*472 EC VI (new ed) Ppu SI. *473 F Kittel, op.cit.,q.v.Kottage 
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He was attacked and the cattle rescued by Binnandi who fell after the skirmish.*474 


«© 


The examples cited above would suggest that, it was the gavundas who most often 
undertook both cattle raids and defence. The impression is further strengthened by other 
epigraphic references. The Kattemanuganahalli inscription (Heggadedevanakote taluk) of 
the ninth century records the death of Rama, the son of Permanadi gavunda, while engaged 
in the rescue of the cattle of Kottamangala which were carned off by the Bayalniadan in the 
course of a battle (vigraha).*475 The Iggali inscription of the ninth century (Nanjanagud 
taluk, Mysore district) records the rescue of the cattle of Iggaliyir by three gavundas, 
Adhikari gavunda, Carama gavunda and Silay gavunda.*476 The Kdrgal inscription 
(Piriyapattana taluk, Mysore district) of the tenth century records the death of a givunda of 
Kuirgallu in a cattle raid (turug®l)*477, while an early eleventh century virgal from Kittur 
(Piriyapattana taluk) records the death of a son of Bijaya gavunda of Kittur in a similar 
raid.*478 .A tenth century record from Ereyur (Gundlupét taluk, Mysore district) refers to 
the rescue of the cattle of Eraur by Kadi gavunda.*479 The Arakere inscription (Shimoga 
taluk, district) records the death of Bettuga the younger brother of Maragavunda of...kere 
in a cattle raid.*480 Lastly we have the Mivinakere inscription of the tenth century 
(Nagamangala taluk, Mandya district) which records the death of Rajayya, son of Gang 
gavunda in rescuing cattle (turuvan ikkis1).*48] 


Although references to cattle raids by gavundas outnumber the rest, it was not a 
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practice restricted to them. We have some references to merchants (setts) and artisans - 


(acan, Kammara,5ja) engaged in cattle raids or in rescue of cattle. This shows that cattle 


were maintained by all classes of people in this penod. Two records from Alattliru 


(Gundlupet taluk, Mysore district) of the ninth century refer to a cattle raid by a group of. 


merchants led by Ammanasetti on Atti, probably in Cola nal where they had gone for trade 


(Paradu pogi).*482 


*474 EC Ill (new ed) Hg 98. *475 Ibid, He S. *476 EC Ill (new ed) Nj 205. 


*477 EC IV (new ed) Pp 28 *478 Ibid, Pp 144.  *479EC Ill (new ed) Gu 171. 


*480 EC VII (old ed) Sh 22. *481 EC VII (new ed) Ng 128. 
*482EC II] (new ed) Gu 36,37. | 


It is unclear why the merchants should have engaged in a cattle raid. lt is possible that 
they traded in cattle and the action they undertook was defensive rather than offensive. 
However, the term turugol 1s generally used to denote an offensive action while turuvam 


magulci and turuvan ikkisi are used to denote a defensive or rescue operation *483 The 


use of the former in this case might point to the fact that the merchants were raiders. 


Two other records referring to cattle raids (turugol) by traders come from Elevala 
(Sorab taluk, Shimoga district) dated AD 1013. They record the death of two settis of 
Midiyapallaga. The place which they raided is not mentioned.*484 Two other virgals from 
Mudaloda (Gauribidanar taluk, Kolar district) of c.AD 930 record the death of two settis in 
a cattle raid. Neither the name of the raided settlement nor the place to which the settis 
belonged is specified.*485 The Bechirakh Jakkasandra inscription (Dodda Ballapura taluk, 
Bangalore district) of the close of the tenth century records the death of Cabbi Seti the son 
of Dhalaga Kovara Basava setti in defence of the cattle of Kadalvagilu which were being 
carnied off by Karagadi Sandimalla*486 An inscription from Medutambihalli (Kolar taluk, 
district) of the early ninth century records the tying of a patta on the son of Balimindana 
Setti for his prowess in a cattle raid and the grant of five gulas of paddy land in some (iru 
(peasant settlement). The cattle raid was on Puttur.*487 Itis not quite clear whether the 


iS ; S 
Setti was a raider or a defender. 


However the term Seti is used to denote not only traders and bankers but also 
certain men practising industries such as oil pressing.*488 This is brought out by the 
Haralakunte virgal of AD 966 (K6lar taluk)*489 which records the death of Gange Setti the 
son of Perundali setti of the Ganiga (oil ‘millers)*490 community in a cattle raid by 
Kalasyare Panatiya 


*483 Turuvan ikkisi in EC IX (old ed) Ht 110, Dv 42, DB ©; EC X (old ed) Mb 261, 203, 
Bp 48, Sd 59 etc. and “Turuvan magulct” in EC II} (new ed) Gu 50, 171, Hg98,5.: EC 


VII (new ed) Ng 128, Ml 147 etc. are the usual terms indicating death in defence of cattle. 
*484 EC VIll (old ed) Sb 385,386. *485 EC X (old ed) Gd 85,86 

*486 EC IX (old ed) DB 9. *487ECX (old ed) KI 233 ~*488F Kittel, cit,q.v.setti 
*489 EC X (old ed) K1245 *490 F Kittel, op.cit..q.v.Gamiga. 


Gange Sei seems to be a defender. Thus although we have several references to Sells 
engaged in capturing or rescuing cattle only onc such instance related unambiguously to 
traders. As the Kanatru inscription bears witness, the title seni could be conferred on 
gavundas as well*491 The Haralakunte virgal points to uanigas and men of other 
communities bearing this title. It 1s unclear whether the many instances of settis which have 


been cited above really related to traders or to men of other occupations. 


The Civali inscription (T.Narsipur taluk, Mysore district) of the tenth century is the 
first available record to refer to the possession of cattle by artisans. The wording of the 
record is ambiguous but it seems to register the rescue of the cattle of Jobacar and 
Dasimacari of Kalkuni by Gavare acari. No cattle raid is specifically mentioned.*492 The 
other record comes from Kogakani (Sorab taluk, Shimoga district) and is dated AD 
1015.*493 It appears to record a cattle raid (turu pariye) by the servants (?pari)*494 of 
Cattayya déva. The cattle were rescued by Arjuna Kammara (a blacksmith).*495 A grant 
of sixty kammas(a land measure)*496 of land was made in his memory, while his son 
Cattdja set up the memorial stone. An ©ja is an antificer-a carpenter, blacksmith or 


goldsmith.*497 Here it probably stands for a blacksmith. 


The evidence reviewed so far would indicate that cattle raids were a frequent 
occurrence throughout the area under study. The surprising exception is the Chikmagalur 
district which does not yield a single reference to cattle raids. In most cases these were 
purely local events with the inhabitants of a village lifting the cattle of a neighbouring 
settlement. In others we have tribals making inroads to settled tracts to carry off their cattle. 
*49| EC VII (old ed) Al 8, suprajp 7 fn 453 
*492 EC V (new ed)TN 294.|| $-11 "Kalkuniya Jobacariya Dasimacariya turu Gavare 
acdn turuva....” 

*493 EC VIll (old ed) Sb 16. 

*494 "Pari" by itself does not make sense in this context Here it probably stands for 
parikara-attendants or retinue;F.Kittel, Va ca 


*495 Ibid, q.v.kammara. 
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Cattle raid hero stones certainly point on the one hand to the prevalent militarism 
and lawlessness of the age *498 But they also indicate the importance of the pastoral 
elements in the economy of the region. Cattle must have been sufficiently valuable 
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economic assets for the gavundas, settis and acaris to have risked life and limb to increase 


their livestock by capturing the herds of the neighbouring village or to defend the cattle of 
their own. Kolar district yields three references to the capture of buffaloes as well.*499 

Thuis is not to deny that in many cases cattle raids served as a provocation to war or the 
opening gambit in a battle as we have seen above. That cattle were valuable economic 
assets is also indicated by references to taxes on clarified butter (tuppadere). A ninth 
century inscription from Isvarahalli (Chikmagalur taluk, district) records the remission of 
the tolls on clanfied butter in perpetuity (tuppaman ellakalakkam bittam). There is a 
reference to baniga baliga in the inscription, which R.Shama Sastry interpreted as a group 
of merchants to whom remission was granted.*500 Similarly, the Kunice inscription (Hole 
Narsipur taluk, Hassan district) records the grant to the Mahajanas of Kufice of the income 
from the taxes on clarified butter (tuppadere)*S01 A tax on clanfied butter is also 
mentioned in the Kumsi inscription (Sorab taluk) of AD 931. The context is unclear, 
however, since the inscription is fragmentary. In addition to the tax on clanfied butter the 
record registers grants of land.*502 The Chittavalli temple was possibly granted imposts 
on clarified butter along with villages in an inscription dated AD 1025 (Chikmagalur taluk, 
district).*503 | 


*496 D.C.Sircar,LE.G.q.v.kamma - A land measure equal to a hundredth of a mattar 


or nivarttana. 
*497 F Kittel. op.cit.,q.v.oja . 
*498 S Settar and M.M Kalaburgi,op.cit.,p.28. 
*499 ASMAR 1930,No.12, p 137, EC X (old ed)Bp 47 and Sd 39. 
*500 ASMAR 1922-23.No.4, p.40. | 
*501 EC VII} (new ed) HN 97. ofc. AD 873. 
*502 EC VIll (old ed) Sb 83. 
*503 EC VI (old ed) Cm 95,1 17-18 refers to Soppa which was possibly an 


orthographical mistake for tuppa. 


The Kyatanahalli inscription (Pandavapura taluk, Mandya district) assignable to the close of 
the ninth century or the beginning of the tenth century AD records a grant in kind of a 
sollage of white nce (beliyakk1) and of clarified butter (tuppa) for Kella basadi in addition to 
forced labour (bitti).*504 | 


Apart from taxes on clarified butter and its grant in kind an inscription of the 
seventh century from Kigga (Koppa taluk, Chikmagalur district) records the grants of 
taxes (vari) in kind of paddy and cow's milk (Kavileya palu) to a temple at Kilga.*50S 
Another seventh century record from Kigga registers the grant of cows and land also for a 
temple at Kilga (g0_mannu)*S06 Similarly, the Hebbata inscription (Srinivaspur taluk, 
Kolar district) of c.AD 900 records the grant of good quality (aggala) cows (turu) to a hero 
who apparently perished in defence of the cattle of Perbhata (Moder Hebbata) by the 
gurava (Salva monk) Bhavasiva who was ruling the kingdom of tapas.*S07 


The evidence available for our region, of the existence of large herds, of frequent 
cattle raids undertaken particularly by the gavundas references to cowherds and shepherds, 
and finally of taxes and imposts on milk and milk products would argue for the vital role 
played by pastoralism in the economy of the region. This, in part, was a product of the 
geography of the region. The availability of abundant pasturage for cattle and sheep as 
well as large acreages of uncultivable lands contributed to the importance of cattle and 
sheep rearing. While the construction of tanks did win more lands for agriculture, at no 
time did ‘agriculture altogether dominate and outstrip cattle rearing at least during the 
period under study. Mixed farming did prevail, however, as we shall see below. 

*504 EC VI (new ed) Ppu 16. 
*505 EC VI (old ed) Kp 37. 
*506 Ibid, Kp 39. 

*507 EC X (old ed) Sp 29. 
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(111) EVIDENCE FOR MIXED FARMING: 


We have cited several instances of land being granted together with cattle herds as well as 


lands being granted for heroes who fought and perished in a cattle raid. Thus, for instance, 


the eighth century Hulikunda virgal (Bowringpet taluk, Kolar district) records the grant of 


four gulas of paddy land (Kalani) for Nagadéva who died in defence of cattle by 
Miligeyarasu and Attani.*508 Kaliyanna whose death in a cattle raid is recorded in a ninth 
century inscription from Toremavu (Nanjanagud taluk, Mysore district) received five gulas 
of cultivable land at Manali.*509 Anileya's son received five gulas of paddy land (kalani) 
and ten kolas of aduvu (pasture?) for rescuing cattle (turuvan ikkisl) from Ajayapalla 
gorava.*510. Similarly, Kadigavunda of Eratir who died in defence of the cattle of his 
village received two hundred (ilmuru?) units of paddy land (bhattada_ manpu) at 
Sinvantagala.*S11 Likewise Ponnavayya who died fighting in a cattle raid (turugol) 
received five gulas of land below the tank of his elder.*S12 The gdvunda of Kurgal who 
fell in a cattle raid (turugdl) received three gandugas of land as kalnadu from Ereyappa Il 


Ganga.*513 Ipagonda who apparently rescued the cattle of Maraviir received four 


gandugas of wet land beside the stream (palla palde).*514 


We have at least one instance of a village granted in appreciation of the valour 
exhibited in defence of cattle. This comes from the Iggali inscription of the ninth century 
(Nanjanagud taluk) which registers the grant of Madigere as valita (estate) for Adhikiari 


gavunda, Carama gavunda and Sivaya gavunda who protected the cattle of Iggaliyur.*S15 


*508 EC X (old ed) Bp 48. *509 EC Il (new ed) Nj 180 

*510 EC IX (old ed) Ht 110 of the end of the ninth century. 

*5]] EC III (new ed) Gu 171 of the tenth century. 

*512 EC IV (new ed) Yl 14 of the tenth century. 

*513 EC IV (new ed) Pp 28 of the close of the ninth or beginning of the tenth century. 
*514 EC IV (new ed) Hs S. of the eleventh century. 

*S15 EC II] (new ed) Nj 205. 


That the economy of the region was based on a combination of cattle reanng and 
agriculture is also bome out by the grants of land and villages by Katakada gova*516 
Cattayyadeva recorded in the Hecce inscription. *S17 Similarly, Viraplima, the watchman 
of the king's cattle in the Vaddaradhane was granted ten cows from the king's herd and 
three thousand Khandugas of paddy as his perquisite. (“arasa...tanna gomandalado] 
agolliduvappa pattu payanumam musasira ganduga bhattarumam pramanam madi 
kotta”).*518 The grants of taxes on land and two Khandugas of land to Kurimba gavunda 


in the Basavatti inscription*S19 reinforces the point. 


. Agriculture and cattle or sheep-rearing thus do not appear to have been mutually 
exclusive. We have no evidence for pastoral romads. Itis possible that the tnbals, the 
Bedas belonged to this category. But beyond their predatory cattle raids we have no 
evidence to support this contention.Derrett suggests that they raised crops precanously 
wherever uneven ground and rare security permitted. “They hunted beasts of the forest 
sold sandal and other timber to the merchants and often raided outlying farms and villages 
carrying off women, cows and draught cattle."*520 Among. settled populations, 
agnculture and pastoralism went hand in hand. Cattle herds were possessed by the 
gavundas the upper stratum of the peasantry to judge from a reference to a gosdsa 
gavunda and from their frequent participation in cattle raids. Ownership of cattle herds 
was not restricted to the gavundas. Artisans and merchants too possessed cattle and trade 
in cattle and milk products might perhaps be posited. 

*516 supra,section D(I) 

*517 EC VII (old ed) Sb 476. 
*518 Vadddiridhane op.cit.,p.66. 
*519 EC IV (new ed) Ch 126. 
*520 J.D.M.Derrett, op.cit.,p 9. 
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SECTION E : URBAN CENTRES. 
(1) DEFINING URBANISM: 


Definitions of urbanism usually specify a set of economic, social and morphological cnteria, 


following Gordon Childe. Such criteria generally include a large population chiefly 
engaged in non-agricultural occupations particularly trade and mnaufacture, monumental 
buildings, a ruling elite drawing surplus from the countryside, and a bureaucracy. Urban 
centres also function as centres of exchange and consequently markets are a major 


characteristic in most definitions offered. *521 


In other cases, morphological criteria are stressed. Bradley, in his study of 
urbanization in Anglo-Norman Ireland uses such features as walls, castles, bndges, 
cathedrals, etc., in addition to the holding of a market and possessing a street plan with 
houses and associated plots.*522 As Graham points out such a system leads to problems 
of weighting and arbitrary combination of disparate elements. Moreover, such systems of 
definition isolate the bigger urban centres but are ineffective at the lower end of the urban 
heirarchy, to which the majority of the settlements characterised as urban belonged, but 
where the small peasant town merged into the village. Graham thus stresses the rural-urban 
continuum and the fact that an element of intuition is inseparable from all schemes of 


definition.* 523 


Rodney Hilton too appears to lay stress on the rural-urban continuum. In his 
study of the West Midlands society in the thirteenth century, he describes a four-tier urban 
hierarchy. This ranges from London with a large population of about 50,000 and its 
participation in international trade, to provincial capitals such as York and Bristol with 


populations in the range of 10,000 to 20,000; to country towns, port and textile towns 


*521 Harold Carter, An Introduction to Urban Histoncal Geography, London,(1983), 
Pp 8-9. | 
*522 Cited in Brian J Graham, “Urbanization in Early Medieval Ireland; AD 900-1300" in 
the Joumal of Urban History, Vol 13, No.2 (February 1987), p 174. 
*523 Ibid, p 175. 


such as Beverley and Coventry with populations in the range of 2000 to 4000 and finally on 
the lowest rung, a large number of small market towns which served as an outlet for 
agncultural producers to sell their grain, livestock and dairy produce and buy manufactured 
goods in metal, textiles and other products. Many of these market towns were 
indistinguishable from large villages.*S24 However, at the same time he says that “the 
primary, real meaning of urban status,the separation from the rural hinter land” Jay in "the 
specialization in non-agricultural occupations, the presence of merchants and artisans 


and...the existence of a market."*525 


The same emphasis on the presence of crafts and money-based exchange as the 
principal characteristics of urban centres is found in R.S.Sharma's work on urban decay in 
the early medieval period. In his opinion, while the agrarian surplus derived from the 
hinterland is vital for the town's existence, merely a settlement of non-agriculturists cannot 
be regarded as an urban centre. *526 To this effect he cites evidence from Mayamata and 
Manasara, texts on architecture which define a nigama as inhabited by people of all classes 
and numerous artisans. Similarly, Kaiyata, an eleventh century grammarian is quoted to 
the effect that a nagara was considered to be a settlement surrounded by a wall and a moat 
and marked by the prevalence of the laws and customs of the guilds of artisans and 
merchants.*527 Its interesting to note that Sri Lankan sources of the ancient period also 
defined a city as a settlement characterized by the twin features of circumvallation and 
commerce. Commercial centres without protective circumvallation were not considered 
cities but merely called commercial villages (nigama) or settlements of merchants 
(Vanijagima)*528 
*524 R.H Hilton, op.cit., P.168. *525 Ibid, P 169. 

*526 R.S.Sharma, Urban Decay in India, AD 300-AD 1000, New Delhi, 1987, p.5. 
*527 Ibid. 


*528 R.A.L.H.Gunawardana, "Anuradhapura: ritual power and resistance in a 


precolonial South Asian City" in D.Miller, M.Rowlands and C.Tilley (ed) 


Domination and Resistance, London, 1989, p.158. 


In contrast to Sharma, G.Erdosy considers the administrative function of urban 
centres as of pnmary importance. He defines urban centres as “the containers of those 
institutions that are required for the maintenance of increasingly complex and inegalitanan 
societies." Consequently, as urbanization proceeds apace, institutions of social control are 
aggregated in a restricted number of settlements. This facilitates their supervision and 
control by the emerging ruling elite of soceity.*529 The earliest urban centres, in his 
opinion, did not differ much from the villages, what characterized them as urban centres 
was their ability to attract the surplus of the producers of the hinterland. After 
considerable accumulation of resources over time they came, in his opinion, to assume a 
more durable monumental aspect with diverse flnctions-economic and ideological in 
addition to the administrative. Thus, mature urban centres are characterized by difference 
in function according to the predominance of one of the three aspects. Over time, most 
tend to develop an increasingly economic bias and become the pivots of a redistributive 
economic system. He thus tends to distinguish*530 the early “ceremonial centre” from the 


mature urban centre. 


While Carter too envisages a link between the emergence of the urban centre and 
the territorial, class based state, he views an urban centre as "a form of social organization 
based on occupational specialization and social stratification of a territorially based 
population which has acquired a formal corporate identity."*531 This is vague since the 
nature of occupational specialization is not specified. The definition could as well be 
applied to many a rural settlement in early medieval Southern Karnataka which had "formal 


corporate identity" as well. *532 


*529 G.Erdosy, Urbanization in Early Historic India, Bar International series, No.430, 
Oxford ,1988. PS. 

*530 Idem, “Origin of cities in the Ganges Valley" in JESHO, Vol.28, No.l, (1985), 

p: 88-89. 


*531 H.Carter, op.cit., p 3. *532 Supra, Section B,p.2a5-26 
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A general comprehensive definition is offered by A.Ghosh. He suggests that the 
distinctive features of urban centres were "a population denser than in the rural areas and 
settled in a restricted area; only a limited part of its area, if at all, is utilized for agncultural 
purposes, a population predominantly non-agricultural in occupation and dependent on 
rural areas for supplies of food and raw materials which necessitates the presence of 
merchants to supply citizens with the necessities of life."*533 He suggests that urban 
centres may have specialized functions some being merely political or administrative 


centres, other centres of trade and commerce and still others religious centres. 


Gunawardana in his study of Anuradhapura points out that this city combined all 
these functions. In addition to being a political centre it was a city of monasteries and as a 
result, a centre of religious and intellectual activity. It was the centre of ritual for the 
entire island. At the same time the city was also an institutional expression of the power 
of the king and the ruling elite as a whole, with its separation of zones, fortifications; 
impressive residences within the inner city and the massive gates. The city with its 
hinterland was also a model for irngation development and agriculture based on higher 
technology. It was a seat of men with interests in irrigation property. This last feature, in 
Gunawardana's opinion sets apart Anuradhapura and similar cities of Asia from their 
counterparts in other parts of the world.*534 In the light of these definitions, we tum to 


the sources throwing light on urban centres in the region and period under study. 


(11) DESCRIPTIONS OF TOWNS IN LITERARY WORKS: 


Kannada literary works of the tenth century give fairly stereotyped descriptions of towns 
(polal). In most cases they commence by setting the town in the country to which it 
belonged. Thus most stories and substonies of the Vaddaradhane commence in the set 
form: “In this Jambudvipa's Bharata Ksétra, in the country (nad) named (for instance) 
Puravardhana, there is a town (polal) named Kaundini nagara which is ruled by..."*535 
*533 A.Ghosh, The City in Early Historical India, Simla 1973,p.18. 

*534 R.A.L.H.Gunawardana, op.cit.,Pp 175-176. 

*535 Vaddaradhane op.cit.,p.117. 
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Similarly, Pampa sets Hastinapura in the nadu or visaya known as Kurujangana which is first 
described, before Hastinapura “the capital (rajadhani), a moon in the locks of Hara, 1.e.,the 


kingdom of Kurujangana" *536 is described. 


The salient features of Hastinapura seem to have been the artificial hills of gold 
(Kanaka krataka girigal), gardens filled with fruit-laden trees and creepers, and numerous 
ponds in the outer part of the town (porapolal), streets filled with elephants and horses, in 
the inner part of the town (olage) surrounded by walls of gold (Kanakasaladim), temples, 
the shops of merchants rivalling the house of Kubera himself (‘Dhanada bhavanam enipa 
sinya baccarapanamgalim’), the prostitutes street (sulegen) and the royal palaces 


(bhumipala bhavana) and treasury filled with all wares (samasta vastu bhuvana)*537 The 


description of Ekacakrapura follows along the same lines but with certain differences. In 
the first place, it is not described as the capital of any kingdom. It appears to have been an 
urban centre on a lower rung of the urban hierarchy. In addition to artificial hills (krtaka 


gin) and gardens (nandana) we have a reference to paddy fields as well (gandha Sali). 


. Within the fort (konteyol) protected by a wide trench (‘jaladhiyenipagala nilpa’) were 
situated various temples (dévaerha), shops filled with precious stones (‘paficaratunadole 
nereda pasara’), and merchants (parada) surpassing Kubera himself *538 The total lack of 
reference to the palace and treasury would support the contention that Ekacakrapura was 


pnmarily a religious and commercial centre and not a politico-administrative centre. 


Systematic descriptions of this kind are not available for other towns mentioned in 
this work. Varanavata is designated a town (polalu) as well, but it is not described save 
for a general verse denoting its prosperity. The houses were washed with water perfumed 
with musk (Katuiriya Ssagana nip), decorated with designs made with pearls (bidu muttina 
rangavalli and silken flags (dugulada gudi).*539 It is possible that, we have here an urban 
centre barely distinguishable from a village. 

*536 Pampa Bharata 1. 51, vacana. *537 Ibid, I. 58. 
*538 Ibid, II]. 22. *539 Ibid, IM. 2. 


Although Dvaraka too is not described systematically the references to palaces,*540 to 
streets through which the procession passed*541 and finally to the sulegeri* S42 would 


place the city on par with Hastinapura. 


References to towns abound in the Vaddaradhane, but systematic descriptions such 
as the Pampa Bharata affords are not available. However,the salient features of a town 
are briefly enumerated in the story of Bhadrabahu bhatara wherein Candragupta perceives 
the magical city within the forest. This had majestic buildings and stoned houses 
(“dhavalarangagalum neleya madamgalum’), temples (dévalaya), a sulegér, and streets 
filled with men, elephants and horses.*543 Inthe story of Vidyuccora we have references 
to the palace, to the houses of diamond merchants (baccara), cloth merchants (dusigar), 
officials (niyogi), feudatones (sdmanta) and courtesans (sule). The courtesans’ comer 
(sulegéri) is also mentioned.*544 The Vaddaradhane also refers to the grain market in the 
city to which the inhabitants of the neighbouring villages came to sell their grain in story of 
Sukumarasvami, in the description of the elaborate fraud undertaken by Vainayaka and his 
confederates. They used false measures and stored the stolen grain in a subterranean 
apartment (nelamane). Their deception was detected by the urgamunda of KauSala who 
came to Campanagara to sell paddy (bhatta)* 545 


The Vaddaradhane refers to the whole range of settlement categories-erima, 
nagara, kheda, kharvada, madamba, pattana and dronamukha, in describing the 
peregrinations of the Jaina monks. This is a formulaic reference, occurring each time a 
Jaina monk or nun is mentioned.*546 These terms are probably reflections of an earlier 
penod of urban afflorescence. As Erdosy points out terms for urban settlements proliferate 
in the sources of the Mauryan period and thereafter. 

*540 Ibid, IV.38 vacana, IV 49, vacana. *54] Ibid, IV. 35-38 

*542 Ibid, IV. 79 vacana and 80-110 
*544 Ibid, p 166-167. *545 Ibid, p 64. 
*546 Ibid, p 51,53,71, etc. 


*543 Vadddradhane,op.cit.,p 133. 
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He suggests that such terms can now be classified as administrative or economic centres 
although the two functions were often combined as in the fortified towns described in the 
Arthasastra. Among terms for administrative centres, Erdosy includes dronamukha and 
Kharvatika while pattana together with Panyaputabhédana (inland trading post) and nigama 


(trading centre) are included in the second category.*547 


Thus descriptions of towns in the Pampa Bharata seem to indicate a functional 
specialization with Hastinapura and Dvaraka being primarily seats of political authority. 
References to merchants and their shops are available even for such centres. Ekacakrapura 
seems to be an economic centre only, The reference to paddy fields in the outer parts of 
the town is also significant. This brings to mind Gunawardana's characterization of 
Anuradhapura and other Asian cities as seats of individuals with interest in irrigation 
development as a result of which the city's hinterland became a model for the development 
of agriculture and irrigation. The inner part of the city was probably walled in and fortified 
in both cases. The difference between the two lies principally in the lack of reference to 
palaces at Ekacakrapura. Viranavata though termed a town is not described and seems 


hardly distinguishable from a village. *548 


The Vaddaradhane records many features of urbanism. The monumental aspect of 
the city with its palaces of the royalty, feudatories and of merchants is much emphasized. 
Apart from this we have specific references to occupational specialization, to diamond 
dealers and cloth merchants for instance. We also have clear indications of the 
mobilization of the surplus of the rural hinterland in the reference to the grain market 
to which rural producers brought their product for sale. The same conclusion can be 
drawn from the Pampa Bharata's reference to the treasury at Hastinapura. 

.*547 G.Erdosy, "Origin of cities in the Ganga valley", loc.cit.,p.92 
*548 We do not have references to merchants or artisans. On the other hand its rural 
character is equally unclear for there is no indication that the inhabitants were 


chiefly engaged in agriculture. 
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Many of the details provided by literary works are purely fanciful. The artificial 
hills of gold and golden walls at Hastinapura are obviously imaginary. References to 


palaces of seven storeys or more in the Vaddaridhane may be similarly dismissed. 


Although we have references to houses and palaces in literary works, no clear 
picture of the street layout emerges. The only street or locality repeatedly mentioned 1s 
the sulegéri. Although it is said to be frequented by the towns folk, (purajana vita)*549, 
the courtesans appear to be part of the royal household (pendavasada sule)*550 and we 


also have references to courtesans, repairing to the royal palace.*551 


(110) EPIGRAPHIC REFERENCES TO URBAN CENTRES: 


Distinguishing urban centres in epigraphic references is rendered difficult by the fact that 
settlement details are rather scanty. Often urban centres can be distinguished only from the 
term used for it. This is the case, for instance with Kirumunganiri nagara mentioned in the 
Keregalur plates of. Madhava I (Talakid branch) of the fifth century (Hassan 
taluk district).*S52 One-tenth share (bhaga) of this settlement included within Devalige 
visaya was granted to brahmanas.*S53 The term nagara applied to Kirumundaniri is 
clearly distinguished from grama which is used for five villages in Vallavi visaya which were 
also granted as brahmadéeya.*SS4 It is unclear whether the one-tenth share related to 
taxes and, if so, whether the taxes were levied in kind or in cash. *555 The Keregalur 
copper plates also record the foundation of Sangamapura in Séndraka visaya by the king 
(Sendraka visaye Samgamapuram sthapayitva).*556 
*549 Pampa Bharata, 1.58,IV.79 vacana. 
*550 Vaddaradhane, op.cit.,p 124; Pampa Bharata 111.48 vacana. 
*55] Pampa Bharata IV.49 vacana. 
*552 EC VII (new ed) Hn 10 *553 Ibid, 119. *554 Ibid, |. 18. 
*555 N.Karashima suggests in his study of village communities that settlements, for 

which revenue was assessed in cash only, were probably urban in 
character;op.cit.,p.53. 


*556 EC VIII (new ed) Hn 10,1 15. 


The urban character of this settlement is even more unclear than in the case of 
Kirumundanti nagara. It is restricted to the use of the term pura which is generally 
applicable to towns. There are references in the Keregalur plates to the Manigrama 
sreni*557 (probably the itinerant trade guild of that name) as also to the Tuviyal sresthi 
group.*558 Both the Manigrama sreni and the Tuviyal sresthi figure among the witnesses 
and point to the existence of trade in this period. The two guilds are however not clearly 


associated with the urban centres. 


The Mysore copper plates of the fifth century refer in passing to Girinagara. It was 
situated to the south of Kandasala grama which was granted as brahmadéya by Madhava 1 
Ganga. Here apart from the nagara suffix we have no positive proof for the urban 
character of this settlement.*SS9 Another fifth century reference to an urban centre comes 
from the Birur copper plates of Visnuvarma Kadamba.*S60 This mentions Vaijayanti, the 
omament of Karnata déSa and adorned with eighteen mandapikas. These were probably 
customes houses where tolls were levied on incoming goods.*S61 This would indicate 


that Vaijayanti (or Banavasi) was a major trade centre in the fifth century. 


Banavasi was a settlement dating back to the Sitavihana penod. Excavations 
reveal it to have been a fortified settlement. It remained under occupation even under the 
Kadambas whose capital it was, as the Birr copper plates so clearly state. *562 Banavasi 
retained its importance throughout the early medieval period. The Sorab copper plates of 
Vinayaditya Calukya refers to Banavasi and its nacara - the corporate body, which figured 
among the witnesses to the grant of Salivoge grAma situated to the north-east of Banavasi 
nagaratoa brahmana by the monarch.*563 
*557 Ibid, 1.21 *558 Ibid, 1.28 
*559 EC V (new ed) My 103.*560 EC VI (old ed) Kd 162, Il 10-11 
*561 D.C.Sircar,LE.G.,q.v. Mandapika. Also vide B.D.Chattopadhyaya, "Trade and 


Urban centres in Early Medieval North India" in Indian Historical Review, 
(henceforth THR), Vol.1, No.2 (Sep.1974) pp.203-19. 
*562 R.S.Sharma Urban Decay, loc.cit, p.86 *563 EC VIII (old ed) Sb 571. 


A supplementary grant however records that Salivoge was given to one ಕ the son of 
Santapa by Basanta kumara the son-in-law (aliya) of Aneseti (Seuti?) of Banavasi.*564 In 
spite of the confusion created by the double grant the urban character of Banavasi emerges 
clearly enough from this record of AD 692. The term nagara is used both as a 
terminological suffix and for the corporate body of Banavasi. Apart from this the reference 


to the Setti (a merchant?) would appear to satisfy every criterion for defining a town. 


. That Banavasi was a fortified settlement is clear not only from excavations but also 
from the epigraphic record. The Guduve virgals of AD 1030 which register deaths in a 
cattle raid mention the fort (kdte) of Banavasi.*565  Banavisi continued to be the capital 
of the Banavasi nad-12000. Although the feudatories ruling this unit changed fairly 
rapidly,*S66 the political importance of Banavasi did not diminish. It was apparently 


recognized as a kataka (camp or capital).*567 as the Hecce inscription of AD 939 would 


show.*568 In contrast to the other urban centres dating back to the fifth century, Banavasi 
continued to exist as an urban centre throughout the early medieval period. It retained at 
least its political role. We have no clear evidence to prove that it was an economic centre 


after the seventh century. 


On the other hand, Kolar or Kuvalala, the earliest centre of power of the Gangas 
does not show any signs of its urban character initially. The Chaluvanahalli plates of 
Madhava I (Talakad branch) of the fifth century register the grant of three pieces of wet 
land below the tank at Kuvalala.* 569 Even the suffixes of nagara or pura are not applied 
here. Kuvalala cannot be distinguished from a rural settlement at this stage. By the 
seventh century, Kuvaldla or Koldla came to acquire the suffix of pura. The Bedirir Grant 
charter of Bhiivikrama of AD 634 was issued from Koldlapura and registers the grant of 
Bédirr village in Hodali visaya to Vikramaditya gavunga the lord of Kdlala visaya.*570 
But apart from the pura suffix and the fact that Kolala was the capital of the visaya by the 
same name, we have no other evidence to support its urban character. 

*564 Ibid, | 27-30 *565 EC VIII (old ed) Sb 60,61,62.  *S66Supra, Section B, pp;6-17 
*567 Supra, section D, p 11, fn439 *568 EC VIII (old ed) Sb 476. 
*569 K.V.Ramesh,op.cit.,No.}57. *570 Ibid, No.29. 
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Throughout the ninth and tenth centuries lithic inscriptions styled the Ganga kings “the 
boon lord of Kuvalalapura" (KuvalalapuravarEsvara)*571 in token of their ancient 
association with the area. At this time the Gangas do not appear to have exercised 
effective control over this region. We have no evidence as to the development of the 


settlement from our records. 


Cola records from Kolar attest to the fact that by AD 1000 at least Kolar had 
become a religious centre. The Kolaramma temple and its associated shrines belong either 
to the late Ganga penod or were constructed by the Colas.*572 The temple received the 
grant of the village Araiydr in the same nidu with all exemptions (sarvabadhaparihara) in 
AD 1006-7.*573 Another inscription records the grant of the village Pasaipal in Kuvalala 
nadqu for the goddess Pidariyar (Koliramma) at Kuvalala.*574 A third record, dated 
c.AD 1024 registers the grant of Pakkam....in Kuvalala nadu*575 while an inscription of 
c.AD 1028 records the grant of Piragampalli All these donations resulted in the temple of 
Kolaramma at Kolar accumulating a vast agrarian surplus drawn from the villages of the 
naqdu. Ifthe ability to attract the surplus of the rural hinterland is the major criterion for 
distinguishing an urban centre then Kolar would qualify as one at least in the early eleventh 


century. But we have no evidence of the presence of artisans and mechants there. 


Tarekad or Talavananagara situated on the left bank of the Kaveri (T.Narsipur 
taluk, Mysore district) was an urban centre which probably started off as a seat of political 
authority. The earliest nucleus of Ganga power in the western region (comprising the 
modem districts of Mysore, Mandya,Hassan,Coorg,Chikmagalur and Shimoga) was 
established-in this area by Harivarma Ganga.*576 | 
#571 EC X (old ed) K] 79, Gd 4, ASMAR 1925,No.86, pp 74-75 etc. 

*5'72 ASMAR 1935, pp 44 fF 
*573 EC X (old ed) Kl 106 (b) 
*574 Ibid, K] 112 (a). 

*5'75 Ibid, K] 106 (c) 

*576 Infra Chapter IIl, Section B. 


The Kudlur plates of Harivarma although dated in the kd (2) year 188 is ascribable to the 
ninth century. This refers to the king residing at Talavanapura.*577 There is no reference 
to a Vijayaskandhavara as in the case of the Hallegere copper plates of Givaniara I dated 
AD 713-14 which record the grant of Pallavatataka a newly constituted village by the king 
as a brahmadeya while he was residing at the victorious camp at Talavanapura.*578 Apart 
from the suffix pura applied to it we have no other evidence for the urban character of the 


settlement. 


An inscription from Talakad of AD 725 of Sfpurusa Ganga's reign refers to the 
settlement as Tarekad and apparently registers the grant of a hamlet (pallil vittu) to the 
Twentyfive of Tarekad (‘Tarekada ippattayvarkkam’) at the request of Sindarasar, 
Devasatti arasa and Manasija by Arakési, the son of Paramagula.*579 This record gives us 
no clue whatsoever to its urban character. No terminological suffix is present. We have 
no indication that the Twenty-five were a mercantile or artisanal guild. It possibly was a 
royal residence going by the reference to numerous chieftains, but this is not specifically 
stated. Its urban character is to be deduced merely from the suffix of pura given to it in the 
Hallegere copper plates. Assuming then, its urban status, the grant of a hamlet would 
indicate its control over the country side. A similar situation has been described for 


Gopagin by Chattopadhyaya.*580 


The Devanur copper plates of Kambhardja Ranavaléka dated AD 808 gives us 
further details on Talakad. They record the grant of Badaneguppe village for Vijaya Vasati 
(a Jinalaya) consecrated at Talavananagara. The grant was made by Kambha at the 
request of Sankaraganna, his son while he was residing at the victorious camp at 
Talavananagara.*S81 This record reaffirms the status of Talavananagara as a royal centre. 
*577 K.V.Ramesh,op.cit.,No.41 14 "Talavanapuram adhivasatt". 

*578 EC VII (new ed) Md 35,135 “Talavanapuram adhivasati Vijayaskandhavare". 
*579 EC V (new ed) TN 207. 

*580 B.D.Chattopadhyaya, "Trade and Urban centres.....” loc.cit.,p.d10 

*58] EC Ill (new ed) Nj 278 H.53-59.- 
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Temples situated here began to receive grants of villages for their maintenance reinforcing 
the control exercised over the countryside by the urban centre and resulting in the 
accumulation of the surplus of the hinterland there. Similar evidence is presented by the 
spurious Mercara plates of Avinita Ganga which once again records the grant of 
Badaneguppe village to the same Jaina shrine at Talavananagara.*582 An additional grant 
of twelve Khandugas of land below Piriyakere (tank) at Pogarigele is also recorded in this 


inscription.*583 


By the tenth century Tarekad appears to have had another corporate body, the 
Mahanagara apart from the Twenty-five. These two corporate groups, together with 
Pattanavasantara Maficayya invested some money (dravya) in a tank for which they 
received a bittuvita.*S84 The reference to the Mahanagara and to the official (7) 
Pattanavasantara might possibly indicate that Tarekad had grown into a trading centre 
(pattana)* 585 with the status of a Mahanasara. The cash investment possibly points in the 
same direction. The thrust of the record once more, is on control of the rural hinterland 
and involvement in agricultural development. We may recollect that Anuradhapura was 
likewise a seat of owners of irrigation property, a feature which Gunawardana opines was 


characteristic of South Asian cities generally. *S86 


In the Cola period Tarekad came to be renamed Rajarajapuram. We have a solitary 
reference to it in a late tenth century record from Talakad. Unfortunately the inscription is 
fragmentary and consequently the details of the gift registered therein are now lost. One of 


the signatories to the gift was an individual from Rajarajapuram.*587 


*582 EC I, (new ed) No.1. Il. 15-18. Also vide supra, section C. 

*583 Ibid, Il. 20-22. 

*584 EC V (new ed) TN 200 of AD 935. 

*585 G.Erdosy, “Origin of cities.."loc.cit.,p.93 explains pattana as a port. Here perhaps 
it might be taken as an inland trading centre. 


*586 R.A.L.H.Gunawardana, op.cit.,p 170,176. *587 EC V (new ed) TN 169. 
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Evidence for the urban character of Tarekad, then, is to be drawn 
principally from the terminological suffix of pura or nagara. It appears to have been a site of 
Vijayaskandhavaras in the eighth and ninth centuries. This by itself does not mean the 
settlement was urban. The Sorab copper plates mention that at the time of the grant, 
Vinayaditya Calukya was residing at a Vijayaskandhavara situated at Citrasedu grama in 
Toramara visaya.*588 Talakad's status as an urban centre is therefore not derived from 
the presence of Vijayaskandhivaras. We have evidence for a corporate body, the Twenty- 
five from the early eighth century while another body, the Mahinagara had come into 
existence by the tenth century. The composition of both these groups is unknown. 
Available evidence indicates their involvement not in commerce or manufacture but in 
agriculture and irrigation. Reference to the Mahanagara ot Tarekad might indicate that it 
had a position analogous to that of Kaficimanagara. Kafici owed its pre-eminence in this 
peniod to the fact that it was the seat of political authority, a religious centre with numerous 
Saiva and Vaisnava temples, and a centre of commerce and textile production.*589 The 
managara suffix probably relates to the last aspect, indicating that Kafici stood at the apex 
of a network of exchange centres, the nagarams.*590 In the case of Tarekad, we have 
evidence to indicate that it was a royal centre (though not the only one) as well as a 

religious centre. References to Jaina shrines have already been cited. A survey of surviving 
temples at Talakad suggests that the Pitaléivara temple and some of the PaficalingEsvara 
shrines date back to the tenth century, while the Maralésvara temple is an early Cola 
structure.*S91 The grants to Jaina shrines were entrusted to Jaina monks. This may 


indicate the presence of Jaina monastic establishments here. We have no hard evidence to 


suggest that Tarekad was a commercial centre save the terms Mahinagara and pattana 


occuring in the tenth century record cited above. 


*588 EC VIII (old ed) Sb 571. of AD 692. 

*589 R.Champakalakshmi, “Urbanization in Medieval Tamil Nadu" in R.Thapar, and 

S.Bhattacharya (ed) Situating Indian History, Delhi, 1986, p44. 

*590 Ibid, p 45. This is Hall's suggestion. Evidence for a systematic network is not 
available for the pre-tenth century period. Kanci owed its managara status to 

state sponsorship. 


*591 ASMAR 1932, pp 14-15. 
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If then, an urban centre be taken, after Erdosy, as an administrative node gamering 
resources from the countryside, Tarekad or Talavananagara would qualify as one. If we 


emphasise trade and manufacture as a yardstick, Tarekad's status is unclear. However the 


presence of the Mahanagara guild and the official Pattanavasantara would support its 


identification as an urban centre. 


Manne (Nelmangala taluk, Bangalore district) was another settlement which 
developed into a royal centre in the eighth and ninth centuries. The Javali plates of AD 
750-51 which record the grant of Balptir village are one of the earliest to mention Manne. 
Here it is described as a grima which was the site of a vijayaskandhavara where the king 
was resident at the time of the grant.*S92 However, the Kondajji agrahara plates which 
purportedly belong to the seventh (year ?) of Sripurusa assign Manne an urban status by 
referring to it as Manyapura. Once again it was the site of the royal camp.*593 
Unfortunately we are not told whether the grant is spurious or not. Assuming that it was 
genuine one would have to conclude that Manne was on the threshold of urbanization in 


the mid-eighth century and its status was not altogether clear. 


All later references to Manne are unanimous is assigning it the status of a town. It 


was probably a favourite royal residence in the eighth century. Thus the Hosur plates of 


AD 762-63 were also issued from the Vijayaskandhavara situated at Minyanagara.*594 
While all references to Manne so far mentioned it merely as a site of a royal camp, 

the Manne plates of Yuvarija Miarasimha, dated AD 798 indicates that it was developing 

into a religious centre in addition to being a royal residence. This charter records the 

construction of a Jaina shrine at Manyanagara by the simanta sénadhipati Srivijaya and the 

grant of 

(i) Kuruvakkdr village in Manya visaya; 

(11) three Khandugas of paddy fields under the tank of Perjjadi, 

(iii) three Khandueas of paddy fields under the tank of Balamangala, 

#592 EC VI (old ed) Mg 36 °° *593ECXVI(rev.ed) Gb 75. 

*594 K.V.Ramesh, op.cit.,No.45. 


(iv) one garden under the tank of Manneyaldr (inhabitants of Manne 7), and 

(v) six khandugas each under the Seregere and Keregere tanks.* 595 

Like Tarekad then Manne too was acquiring control over the rural hinterland through the 
temples situated within its precincts. Also significant is the reference to the tank of the 
Manneyaldr. Does this refer to the corporate body of its inhabitants? We have no clear 
evidence to support this, but it is probable. If so, it would bear out Gunawardana's 


suggestion about the involvement of citizens in irrigation development. 


Manpe's continuing status as a royal residence is brought out by the Kottimba 
charter which records the grant of Kottimba grama in Manya visaya, Allr with its hamlet 
Vaydeuit in Kuruvale visaya and of some lands below the tank of Paruvi in Paruvi visaya as 
a brahmadeya by Yuvaraja Marasimha while he was residing at Manyapura*S96 It was 
apparently the administrative centre of Manya visaya or Manne naqd-300. This unit is not 
only mentioned in the Kottimba grant charter but also in the Manne plates of Racamalla I of 


AD 828 which records the grant of Doddavadi village as a dévabhoga for the goddess 


Kiltabaleretti bhatari at Doddavadi in Manya visaya.*597 The Mudlupalya inscription of 
AD 968 also mentions Manne nad-300. The nalgavunda of this unit, Gangagacca set up a 
temple Dadigsvara, in honour of his son Dadiga who died in an attack on the village. 

Some lands were granted for the temple. Neither the location of the shrine nor the village 


to which Dadiga belonged is specified.*S98 


The epigraphs mentioning Manya visaya or Manne nad-300 do not mention Manne 
or Manyapura itself. The last available epigraphic reference to Manne itself comes from the 
Chikka Sarangi inscription (Tumkur taluk,district) of AD 903. This would indicate that 
Manne was now under the control of the Rastrakutas since 
*595 EC IX (old ed) NI 60. 

*596 K.V.Ramesh, op.cit.,No.50. of AD 799. 
*597 S.Settar, ASMAR 1910 - A study, Vol III, Dharwad 1976, No.4, pp 32-34. 
#598 EC X (old ed) Ma 75. 
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Rastrakuta Krsna II's subordinate Pracanda dandanayaka Sri Damapaiya was stationed at 
Manne as the Dandandiyaka for the entire south. (‘tenkana diSavarkkella dandanayakanagi 
Manneyol ire’). *599 While the Chikka Sdrangi inscription appears to attest to the 


continuing political importance of Manne its urban character is not clearly indicated herein. 


Manne then emerged as an urban centre in the mid eighth century owing to 
continuing royal residence there. It was also the centre of a politico-geographical unit. By 
the end of the eighth century we have evidence for the existence of temples there. But apart 
from these and the use of the suffix pura we have no definite evidence to indicate its urban 
character. After the ninth century even the use of the suffix pura appears to have been 


discontinued leaving us uncertain of the character of Manne. 


Situated on the right bank of a tributary of Védiavati river, Asandi was the central 
settlement of Asandi nid from the eighth century onwards.*600 An eighth century record 
from Asandi records that the nad was being ruled by Vijayaditya a son of Sripurusa, while 
his servant (al), Eramma ruled Asandi from Channaviir. Eramma set up a twining fence 
(“orvalla ney nirisida’) around Asandi at the request of the Fifty-two (Ayvadimbar), the 
nakara and the Seni (Sreni?)*601 ‘Like Tarekaq, thus, Asandi had two corporate bodies-the 


Fifty-two and the nakara. In addition, the presence of a guild seni (Sreni?) is also attested 


to. The term nakara possibly indicates that Asandi served as the marketing centre of the 


nadu as suggested by Hall for Tamil Nadu. *602 


By the tenth century Asandi appears to have developed into a religious centre as 


well. A tenth century nisidhi record from Siddaganahalli (a neighbouring village) records 


the death of a Jaina nun of the Navilur gana,by the adoption of a ritual vow, at Asandi's 
Mulasthana basadi.*603 

*599 EC XVI (rev.ed) TM 78. *600 Vide Appendix I, Nos. 122 - 125 

*601 EC VI (old ed) Kd 145. 

*602 K.R.Hall, Trade and statecraft in the Age of the Colas, New Delhi, 1980, p 87 ff 
*603 EC VI (old ed) Kd 159 
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The pitfalls of the evidence provided by terminological suffixes is indicated by 
inscriptions from Vijayapura (T.Narsipur taluk, Mysore district). A ninth century record 


registers the payment of some gold (pon) for the legal settlement of tenants (okkal). The 


gold was given to the Twelve of Kirupelnagara (modem Vijayapura). Apart from the 


settlement of tenants the inscription records the grant of twentyfive Khandugas of land and 
the sluice of a tank (dharma timbu).*604 In spite of the cash transaction, the presence 
of a corporate body and the suffix nagara, we get the impression that the settlement 
was chiefly agricultural. It is possible that the nagara suffix indicates the presence of a 
marketing centre here. It is also possible that the i formed an enclave within the 
predominantly agrarian site as was the case with Manalur and its suburb Nigarili $Slapuram 


in the Cola period. * 604 (a) 


An early eleventh century inscription this place refers to the houses of gavundas and 
pergades as well as a land grant for developing a flower garden.*605 Referring back to 
the descriptions of urban centres in literary works the details available from this record do 


not preclude the urban status of Kirupélnagara. 


An inscription from Kumasi (Shimoga taluk,district) of AD 950 refers to 
Kombasipolalu. Polalu is a term for town most often used in literary works of the period. 
The present inscription records the construction of a Jaina shrine (Jinageha) by Lokkiyabbe 
of Pombuccha at Kombadi polalu. It also registers several grants for Jinabhiseka by gaudas 
and Setis, of camphor (?ghanavanna) and conchshell (?kambuka).*606 From these details 


p #. ‘ °° 
it would appear that Kombasi was a commercial and religious centre. 


A royal centre, Rajapolala situated in Magali nad is mentioned in an inscription 
from Arani (Nigamangala taluk, Mandya district) of AD 972 as the residence of the 
Ganga king Nolambakulintaka Marasimha II.*607 No further details of the town are 
available. 

*604 EC V (new ed) TN 146. * 604 (a) Vide Appendix II Nos. 110 - 112 
*605 EC V (new ed) TN 142 .*606 EC VII (old ed) Sh 114. 
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Another royal residence is mentioned in the Biragur inscription (Sira taluk, Tumkur 
district) of AD 878. This records that Mahendradhiraja of the Nolamba lineage had 
encamped at Baragur (“bidu bittalli’).*608 Being a staunch Saiva (parama Mayesvara) he 
offered his own palace (‘tanna aramaneyane nivédisi’) for the establishment of a Siva 
temple named Mahendréasvara after him, at Baragur.*609 While the phrase bidu bittalli 
used in the inscription would imply that the Nolamba's presence there was temporary, the 
existence of a palace there would indicate a greater degree of permanence. The 
inscription goes on to record the grant of Nanddr in Sire nad for the maintenance and 
conduct of worship at the temple. The grant was entrusted to Dinakara Sdmabhatarar of 
Gauhagotra. All this would indicate that Baraglir, initially a royal centre was becoming 
transformed into a religious centre with a temple and monastic complex. An inscription 
from Hémavati of the same period refers once more to Baragur as the site of royal 
encampment and goes on to state that Biragur was the fief of his queen Bija (ya) mahddévi. 

Some land at Baragur were granted to a shrine, possibly a basadi, whose location is not 


specified.*610 


A third inscription from Baragur again stresses its character as a religious centre. 
This record dated AD 919 from Baraglir registers grants for two temples at the Mulasthdna 
of Baraguir which were entrusted to Vimalamati bhatarar of the eastem (mldana) matha 
(monastery). The grants consisted of thirty gulas of wet land below the Piriyakere (tank) 
and the temple (dégula) at Baragur itself: We also have a reference to Multadakere (tank) 
in the south-western part of Biragur which was constructed by Niranabbe the mother of 
queen Nagiyabbe.*611 
*607 EC VII (new ed) Ng 99. 
*608 F Kittel, op.cit.,q.v.bidu - a halting place, a habitation an abode, a 
residence, Biqdu biqu - to encamp. 
*609 EC XII (old ed) Si 38. 
*610 EC XII (old ed) Si 24 ofc. AD 880. 
*611 Ibid, Si 39 of AD 919. 


Available evidence then indicates that Baragur was developing into a religious 
centre of some importance by the tenth century. .It possibly continued to be the site of a 
palace complex as well. The tenth century inscription from Baragur shows that irrigation 
works and cultivable lands existed within the bounds of the settlement. We have no 
evidence. whatsoever for the presence of mercantile or artisanal groups there. Its urban 


character is therefore in doubt. 


The growth of trade and commerce in the Cola penod led to the emergence of new 
urban centres. Miyilangai (Tadimalingi, T.Narsipur ‘taluk, Mysore district) is a case in 
point. A record of the reign of Rajaraja I indicates its rural character registering the sale of 
dry and wet lands in the village, for the temple of Iravikulamanikka vinnagar alvar situated 


there, by the gavundas.*612 By the fourth regnal year of Rajéndra I Miayilangai was 


a) 


designated as Jananathapuram. An inscription of that year (AD 1015-16)*613 registers 


the gift of two madai (a gold coin)*614 for the celebration of a festival, for the same deity. 
The cash grant was entrusted to the nagarattar of Jananathapuram, who undertook to 
supply three pidis of oil daily for the temple. A similar grant is registered in another 
inscription of Rajendra I's tenth regnal year. A giftoften Kalafijus of gold was entrusted 
to the nagarattir who were to supply paddy daily to the person rearing the flower garden of 
the temple out of the interest on the gold.*615 Cash transactions had become common 
even earlier as the Talakag and Vijayapura records testify. Even the Tadimalingi 
inscnption of Rajaraja 1 records the sale of lands worth a hundred kalafijus of gold. With 
the emergence of the nagaram of Jananathapuram, the nagarattar (members of the 
nagaram) appear to have replaced the gamungas as the pivot of the local society and its 


economy. 


The factors promoting the transformation of Mayilangai into an urban centre are 
not clear. It is possible that the temple and its cult requirements provided one of the 
catalysts for this transformation. 

*612 EC V (new ed) TN 230. *613 Ibid, TN 233. 
*614 D.C.Sircar, LE.G, q.v. Madai °. *6ISECV (new ed) TN 229. 
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The role of the temple in promoting trade is suggested by the Suttlr inscription of AD 
1032.*616 Suttir or Srotriydr (Nanjanagud taluk, Mysore district) was a brahmadéya 
settlement. The inscription in question records the establishment of the temples of sina 
Isvaramudaiyar and Mdlasthana Udaiyar, the latter caused to be constructed by Gundabbe, 
wife of Marayya Seti of Srdtriydir.*617 Several grants of land*618 and of levies of grain 
and cotton on the tenants (okkal)*619 were made to these temples as well as to the shrine 
of Srotriyiravve by the local merchants, among others. One of these donors is named 
Plivina Seti, of the matha to the east of I$ina Isvaramudaiyar.*620 It is possible that he 
supplied flowers (pu) for the temple and matha. In addition to local merchants , the 
samaya (assembly - here a group of merchants?) including the members of the Nanadési 
guild invested wealth (dhana) in wet lands, gardens (areve?) and oil for a perpetual 
lamp.*621 


The details of the grants place Srotriydr clearly in the rural category. However, 
references to merchants both local and supralocal would indicate that Srotriyir was drawn 
into the network of trade and commerce, probably owing to the temples and monastic 
institutions situated there. Taken all in all, Srotriydr was evidently on the threshold of 


urbanization in this period. 


Thus epigraphic sources indicate a partial urbanization in the period under review. 
Banavasi was probably an urban centre all through the penod - a survival of the early 
historic era. Other centres such as Asandi, and Talavananagara show a slow development, 
political and religious factors rather than commercial probably account for their growth. 
From the tenth century onwards the growth of trade seems to have accelerated the 
emergence of urban centres. The conquest of the region by the Colas, in particular, drew 
the region into the supra local trade network and promoted urbanization. The conscious 
role played by the Colas in this process shall be taken up later.*622 
*616 EC II (new ed) Nj 215 *617 Ibid, I1 9-11 *618 Ibid, Il 18,24-26 
*619 Ibid, 118 *620 Ibid, 1110-12. *621 Ibid, 11.29-35...- 

*622 Infra, Chapter V, Section B. 
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Inscnptions give us no clue as to the physical form of the urban centres. Literary 
descriptions may be taken as supplying the gap. Fortifications are attested to in only two 
cases-Banavasi and Asandi. Temples and houses are mentioned in most cases. But no 
clear street plan emerges. The pre-eminence of the capital is suggested by several 
references in inscriptions to rulers as the "boon lords of the city” (puravaréSvara). Kolala 
was apparently the town par excellence of the Ganga kingdom since Ganga kings are 
repeatedly referred to as "Kolila puravarésvara.*623 Similarly Manaléra is styled 
Valabhipuravare&vara in the Atakir inscription*624, while Maciga was 
TrikundapuravaréSvara, a title of the scions of the Matiiravarhsa.*625 This may perhaps 
be related to the standard references to the nadu and city available from the Vaddaradhane. 


The capital city was the domain of the ruler, the centre of the realm. 


Thus literary works and epigraphic references may be considered supplementary in 
some respects. The overall picture they present is of the urban centre as the administrative 
centre of the kingdom which gradually developed with growing trade and commerce into a 
centre of trade. Manufacture and artisanal activity is in comparison, neglected by our 
sources. References to artisans come chiefly from rural contexts. Temples and monasteries 
were, in addition to administration and trade, factors of importance in the growth of urban 


centres. 


*623 Supra, fn.571. 
*624 EC VII (new ed) Mu 42 of AD 949-50. 
*625 EC VII (old ed) Sb 476. 
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CHAPTER IN 
POLITICAL SCENARIO 


AY STATE FORMATION - THE BACKGROUND 


The earliest Ganga inscriptions are datable, on palaeographic grounds to the close 
of the fourth and the beginning of the fifth centuries AD". The majority of these early 
records were recovered from the modem districts of Anantapur (in Andhra Pradesh), 
Kolar, Bangalore and Tumkur. Toponymy would indicate that most of them relate to the 


& ka 
area of their provenance”. 


The origins of the Gangas are obscure. Their early inscriptions are silent on this 
subject. They merely state that the rulers belonged to the Kanvayana gotra and Jahnaveya 
Kula®. This account is maintained in all their copper plate records uptil the beginning of 
the eleventh century when the male line of the dynasty appears to have died out. However, 
certain lithic inscriptions from the Shimoga district, issued by the cognatic descendants of 
the Garigas in the eleventh and twelfth centuries give us lengthy, legendary accounts of their 
origins and rise to power“. These records trace the descent of the Gafigas from the 
Iksvaku monarchs of Ayodhya”. Details of the king list vary from inscription to inscription. 

However, all of them tally in ascribing the dynastic name of “Ganga” to the propitiation of 
the goddess Ganga by one of the rulers of the lineage, for progeny. Another common 
feature of all these late epigraphic accounts is the acquisition of royal insignia, bestowed on 
the Gafigas by the god Indra. The migration to south India is ascribed to the invasion by a 


neighbouring ruler who coveted the insignia presented by god Indra. Padmanabha, the 


we I depend here on the palaeographic dating suggested in 
K.V. Ramesh (ed) Inscriptions of the Western Gangas. 


The chronology of the early Gangas is a vexed question 
with different scholars hazarding diverse views. 


2. Vide Infra, Chapter III, Section B. 
3. K.V. Ramesh, Op. cit., No.l. II 2-4. 


4. EC. VII (01d ed)Sh 4,10, 64; EC VIII (014d ed) Nr. 35. 


5. B. Sheik Ali, History of the Western Gangas, Mysore 


1976, p. 2 cites Kalinga Ganiga records wherein the 
Gangas are said to be the descendants of Yayati. 
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reigning Gafiga monarch, thereupon sent the regalia with his sons, Dadiga and Madhava to 
the south. On reaching Pérur, the two princes met a Jaina acarya Simhanandi, who took an 
interest in them and propitiated the goddess Padmivati to obtain boons for them. He 
presented them with a sword which Madhava (Konganivarma) seized to break a stone pillar 
with a single stroke. Thereupon, Simhanandin, "made a coronet of Karpikara blossoms 
bound it on Madhava's head and gave them the dominion of the earth, presented them with 
a flag and furnished them with attendants, elephants and horses..... with the lofty Nandagiri 
as their fortress, Kuvalala as their city, the 96,000 country as their dominion, with the 
blameless Jina for their lord and victory as their faith, Dadiga and Madhava ruled over the 


earth” 


Early Gariga records are silent on the subject of descent from the Iksvakus and the 
migration from North India. Indeed, the sole reference to descent from an established 
Puranic lineage appears in the Gummaredgipura plates of Durvinita wherein he is described 
as “the ornament of the Vrsni clan and belonging to the family of Krsna". This claim of 
Durvinita's is not taken up in any subsequent Ganga charter. Nor does it support the late 
accounts of the Shimoga records. The reference to Nandagiri and Kuvalala, on the other 
hand, are derived from the Gariga lithic records of the ninth and tenth centuries, which 
descnbe them as Nandagirinatha and Kuvalilapuravaresvara * Similarly, the dominions of 
the Ganigas had come to be designated Gafigavadi - 96,000 by the eighth century”. 
However, as we shall see below, Ganga paramountcy over the region which came to be 


known as the 96,000 country was established in graduated phases”. 


6. EC VII (01d ed) Sh 4. 
7. K.V. Ramesh, Op. cit., No. 24, 1. 31. 


8. ECX (old ed) KI 79, EC III (new ed) Nj) 385, EC I (new 
ed) No, 96, etc. 


9. EC VII (new ed) Md 35, 1. 61 of AD 713-14, is the 
earliest record to mention it. References to the 
96,000 country are a common place in the copper plate 
inscriptions of Sripurusa (AD 725-788). 


"10. Vide Infra, Section B. 
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The reference to cutting the stone pillar appears in several early Gariga records 
commencing with the MeJekote plates of Madhavavarman I] of the Talakad branch, datable 


to the close of the fifth century AD". 


The Kulagana plates of Sivamaira I of the early eighth century are the earliest to 
associate a Jaina acirya. The name of the acirya is missing since the record is effaced”. 
The Kudldr plates of Marasimha II of AD 963 clearly refer to Simhanandi crowning 
Konganivarma with Karpikara blossoms after he had broken the stone pillar”. The 


Shimoga records have apparently elaborated on this brief reference. 


By the twelfth century, the association of Simhanandyacarya with the foundation of 
the Gariga Kingdom had become part of the Jaina lore in Karnataka. It is mentioned in two 
inscriptions from Sravanabelgola. The first dated AD 1119 records a grant by Garigaraja, a 
celeberated feudatory of Visnuvardhana Hoysala. The prelude states that the Ganga 
kingdom was brought into existence by Simhanandi munindra of Kondakundinvaya and 
Disika gaya“. The second, an epitaph of the Jaina monk Malliséna dated AD 1129, 
includes a praSasti of all preceptors of the Kondakundinvaya. Therein, Simhanandi Muni is 
said to have vouchsafed to his disciple the sharp sword of meditation on the venerable 
Arhat which cuts the stone pillars, the ghati sins. It was this which enabled him to cut the 


stone pillar barring the entry of the goddess of sovereignty”. 


It would appear that the cutting of the stone pillar was one of the traditions 
associated with the founder of the dynasty. To this the Jainas added the element of 
Simhanandi's assistance. The association benefitted both, by legitimizing the dynasty in the 


eyes of its Jaina subjects, and securing for the Jaina sangha the extensive patronage of the 


11. K.V. Ramesh, Op. cit., No. 11, 1.2 


12. EC IV (new ed) ch 347. "Sramandcdrya sadhitah 
svakhadgaika ... rakrama yaSasah" 


"13. K.V. Ramesh, op. cit., No. 138, 11 11-13. 
14. EC II (new ed) SB547, 1.4. 


15. EC II (new ed) SB 77, 11. 24-27 
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Ganigas. We have no way of determining the truth or otherwise of the tradition connecting 
Simhanandi with the founder of the dynasty. However, the fact that the earliest Ganga 
records are silent on the subject certainly renders its authenticity suspect. It is surely 
significant that the association of Simhanandi with Konganivarma occurs only in the Jaina 
records of the eighth century and later when Jainism was at the zenith of its influence in this 
region. Prior to the eighth century, the Ganigas do not appear to have patronized Jainism to 
any significant degree. The majority of the Gahga charters of the first phase (c. AD 400-AD 
725) record brahmadeya grants’ ®. The early Gahgas do not appear to have had the 


blameless Jina for their lord. 


With this unsatisfactory data base, the origins of the Ganigas has been a vexed 
question with the historians working on it. Numerous hypotheses have been advanced. B.L. 
Rice, who established the existence of this ruling lineage suggested that they were the 
descendants of the short lived Kinviayana dynasty of North India”. He also places the 
epoch of the Ganga dynasty in the second or the third century AD on the basis of dates 
provided by such spurious records as the Ktidlapura inscriptions’ (Nanjanagudu taluk, 
Mysore district), and the Tanjore’ and Kiidliir plates of Harivarman”. Rice was 
uncritical in his acceptance of all Ganga records as genuine, as pointed out by Fleet” 
Subsequently, new records were brought to light, which led to dating the epoch of the 
dynasty to the second half or the close of the fourth century AD. This would leave a 


| I ಮ 
yawning gap of four centuries between the Sungabhrtya Kinva Kings” of Magadha and 


"16. Vide Chapter VI, Section B, Vedic Brahmanisn. 


“Fg ABE, Rice, Mysore and Coorg from inscriptions, 


Bangalore 1909, p.0 


18. III (new ed) Nj) 322. purportedly of Saka 25; 
ubhakrt, issued by Konganivarma, the prathama Ganga. 


19. L.A. VIII, p. 212. 


20. K.V. Ramesh op. cit., No. 4 of year 188, Jaya 
samvatsara. 


"21. J.F. Fleet, 


Bombay presidency; Bombay REPT Vol I pp 11-14 


22. A.K. Majumdar, A Concise History of Ancient India Vol. 
I pp. 175-76 quoting an unspecified Purdana. 
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the Gangas. Moreover, the practice of adopting brahminical gotras was a common one in 
south India in this period. Among the ruling lineages making such claims were the Pallavas, 
(Bhiradvaja _gotra)”, the Brhatpaldyanas and Salankiyanas (Ananda gotra), the rulers of 
Kalinga (Vasistha Kula) and the rulers of Pisthipura (Rimakisyapas)”. The Kadambas 
who were roughly contemporaneous with the Ganigas, claimed to belong to the Manavya 
_gotra and designated themselves Hiritiputras” following the example of their 
predecessors in the Banavasi area the Cutukulinanda Satakarnis”. The Cilukyas of 
Vatapi who supplanted the Kadambas in Northem Kamataka adopted similar dynastic 
claims”. The Gangas thus appear to have followed current practice in claiming to belong 
to the Kinvayana _gotra. As already observed Ganga records do not provide any evidence 
for migration from North India. In the light of these facts a link between the Kanva Kings 


of Magadha and the Gangas appears unlikely. 


M.V. Krishna Rao, author of the first monograph on the Gangas has suggested that 
the Gangas were linked to the Iksvakus of Nagarjunakonda”. However, as we have seen 
above, early Ganga records do not provide any evidence of the Iksvaku connection. It is 
only in the late Shimoga records that the Gangas are said to have been the descendants of 
the Iksvaku kings of North India. Nevertheless, as we shall see, the influence of such 
neighbouring states as that of the Iksvakus of Nagarjunakonda might have affected state 


formation in Southern Karnataka. 


A.R. Balj accepts the account of the Shimoga records in toto and is of the opinion 


that the Gangas were immigrants from North India. He connects the migration of the 


23. EI VIII, No. 23 pp 233-36; EL XXIV, No. 43, pp 296- 
303, etc. 


24. T.R. Trautmann, Dravidian Kinship, Cambridge, 1981, p 
373, fn 25. 


25. ECIV pp 49. 1. 3-5. 

26. T.R. Trautmann, op. cit. p 372-73 

27. El III, No.8. pp. 50-53 11. 1-2 | 
28. M.V. Krishna Rao, The Gangas of Talakad; A Monograph 


n_ the Histor 
of the 11th century, Mysore 1936, p. 
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Ganga princes to the south in the company of forty-eight brahmanas with the tradition that 
Mayuravarma Kadamba invited brahmanas from Ahicchatra to settle in Kuntala (North 
Kamitaka)™ . He cites the Talagunda Pillar inscription™” as the authority for this tradition. 
However, this celebrated record, which traces the origins of the Kadambas is silent on the 


subject of brahmana migrations from North India. 


Be that as it may, Baji and Arokiaswamy concur in locating the earliest nucleus of 
the Ganga kingdom in the Kongu region of Tamil Nadu (the modem districts of Salem, 
Dharmapuni and Coimbatore)”. Arokiaswamy identifies Pérar, the place where the Gafiga 
princes are said to have met acarya Simhanandi with Perur in Coimbatore district”, 
disagreeing with Rice who had located the locus in quo at Ganga -Perur in Cuddapah 
district”. He supports his identification by the fact that Périr in Coimbatore district, 
unlike its counter-part in the Cuddappah district, has numerous Jaina remains and thus 


qualifies better as a seat of a Jaina Pontiff”. 


Baji and Arokiaswamy further corroborate their contention that the Kongu country 
was the earliest nucleus of Ganga power in the south by citing the Kongudésa - rj a 


late seventeenth century chronicle which details the history of the region”. Therein the 


28 BR Baji, “origin of the Western Gangas" in Journal 
of Indian History (J.I1.H.) XXX, 1952, pp 181-191. 


30. EC VII (01d ed) SK 176. 


31. Vide Infra Chapter IV, Section F, pj4é, fn 444. The 
Gattavadi plates are one of the earliest records to 
mention the brahmana migration from Ahicchatra to the 
South. M Liceria, A.C. "The Migration of Brahmanas to 


Karnataka" in KM Shrimali (ed) Essays in Indian Art, 
Religion and Society, 1987, pp 121-126 discusses the 
evidence in some detail. 


32. A.R. Baji, "Acarya Simhanandi; King maker and Pontiff" 
in Z.H.Q. vol. XXX, No. 2 (June 1954), p. 123. 


33. M. Arokiaswamy, The Kongu country, Madras 1956 p. 104- 
105. 


34. B.L. Rice, op. Cit., pel 
35. M. Arokiaswamy, op, cit, p. 104-105. 


6. Ibid, pp. 104-105, A.R. Baji, "Acarya Simhanandi; King 
-maker and Pontiff", loc cit, p. 128. 
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Gafigas are said to have been the successors of the Rajjas, who had, by and large, 
supported the Jaina sangha. However, the last monarch of the Ratta lineage, Tribhuvana 
cakravarti, reportedly tured Saivite. He was then followed on the throne of the Kongu 
desa by Konganivarman, the first Ganga ruler. Baji speculates that the conversion of 
Tribhuvana cakravarti led to his overthrow. The Jainas then enthroned a new ruler "who 
would adhere to the faith of the majority of the population”. In this context he cites the 
Shimoga records which quote Simhanandi's injunction to the Ganga Princes to adhere to 
the Jaina faith”. Baji attributes the silence of the early Ganga records on the subject of 
Simhanandi to the undeniable fact that they were from the time of Madhavavarman I 
adherents of brahminism. This, in his opinion made them less than eager to recollect the 


Jaina auspices of their rise to power. 


He believes moreover, that the Garigas used the Kongu country as a springboard to 
establish their control over southern Karndtaka as subordinate allies of the Pallavas. In the 
reign of Madhavavarman I, the Garigas shifted their base to Kolar and Paruvi “, although, 
he opines, they retained a hold over the Kongu country. That Kongu was their earliest 
stronghold in his opinion is further supported by the fact that there is no reference to any 


later monarch conquering the region”. 


The Kongu country was undeniably an early centre of the Garigas. In fact, a copper 
plate inscription issued by the fourth generation Ganga king, Simhavarman of the Kaivara 
branch has been recovered from Perr in Coimbatore district. It registers the grant of lands 
and a garden for a temple of the Arhat affiliated to the Mula Saigha, constructed by the 
royal favourite (rijapriyaya) Nandavva “”. The Melek6te plates of Madhavavarman II of 
the Talakad branch too refer to a Pérur adhisthdna, the inhabitants of which together with 


"37. Ibid, p. 130. 

"38. EC VII (01d ed) Sh 4. 

"39. AR. Baji "Acarya Simhanandi....* loc. cit. p. 126-27. 
"40. Ibid. 

"41. Ibid, p. 129. 


"42. K.V. Ramesh, op. cit. No. 155. 
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the Manigrima Sréui were to make over grants of land gold and cloth to the Buddha 
sangha. We have references to several merchants in the details of the land grant”. This 
Périr may be located in the Kongu region. An important transpeninsular trade route 
connecting the west and east coasts passed through the Kongu country“. The references 
to merchants and the Manigrima Sréni may be viewed in this context. Moreover as 
Champakalakshmi has pointed out, Buddhism and Jainism were patronized by the 
commercial classes of the Sangam towns with Jainism predominating in the inland towns 
and Buddhism in the coastal urban centres. Available evidence indicates that Jainism had 
a strong representation in Perur but by no means enjoyed a monopoly as believed by Baji 
and Arokiaswamy. If the Pertir referred to in the Milek6te Plates is to be identified with 
that in Coimbatore district it certainly detracts from Baji's view that the majority of the 


population in that area was Jaina. 


Further, even if we accept the evidence of the Kongudesarajakkal a very late work 
of the 17th century, to attribute the downfall of the Rattas to the conversion of its last ruler, 
would be farfetched. One wonders then, why the Gangas escaped a similar fate, for as 
mentioned earlier, the majority of the early Ganga Kings were "ever engaged in 


worshipping the (brahmanical) gods, the twice-born and the elders”. 


7 whose hold over Pérdr is incontestable. If the 


This is true even of Simhavarman™ 
Mula Safigha wielded sufficient power to establish or overthrow dynasties in the Kongu 
region, the continued sway of the Garigas over the region after their supposed apostasy is 


inconceivable. 


43. Ibid, No. 11, 11.6-17, 25-26. 


"44. R. Champakalakshmi, “Urbanization in South India; the 
role of ideology and Polity", Presidential Address, 


Section I, Indian History Congress, (47th session, 
Srinagar 1986), p. 10. 
45. Ibid, p. 9. 


46. K.V. Ramesh, op. cit., No. 5. Bendiganaha]]i plates of 
Vijaya Krsnavarman, 11. 7-8, for instance. 


47. Ibid., No. 155, 1 19. 


In sun, the evidence indicates that Périr in Coimbatore district was a seat of the 
Mula sahigha and was held by at least some of the early Gariga rulers. However, we have no 
data to prove that it was their earliest power centre. While there is no evidence to indicate 
that it was conquered by a successor of Konganivarman, it must be recollected that the 
inscriptions, particularly of the first phase (c. AD 400 - AD 725) do not render a systematic 
account of the conquests of the various monarchs but abound in general statements in 
praise of their valour and prowess“. Even where specific achievements are recounted the 
epigraphic_prasastis' evidence is far from reliable given the tendency of the court bards to 


present their monarch as the ever victorious hero”. 


The distinctive contribution of Baji and Arokiaswamy to the debate on the origins 
of the Garigas has been to draw our attention to early Ganiga control over the Kongu 
region. Their major drawback has been their acceptance of late evidence of the Shimoga 
records and the KongudeSarajakkal which does not quite square with the data presented in 


the early Ganga records themselves. 


B. Sheik Ali rejects all these hypotheses since they are based on unreliable evidence. 
Resorting to "constructive reasoning", he concludes that the "founders must have been sons 
of the soil. They must have watched local conditions and prepared themselves carefully for 
striking at the roots of the weak authority existing at the time. They must have prepared the 
ground previously both in respect of military force and financial resources”. It is quite 
plausible to visualise that state formation in the area under study took place as a result of 
internal developments, as we shall show presently. But Sheik Ali’s arguments are built on 
wrong premises. He believes that the Ganigas were drawn from among the Ganigadikaras 


who are even today the largest section of the agricultural population of southern Karnataka. 


48. Ibid, No. 12, Nonamangala Plates of Konganivarman 
Avinita, II. 17-18. No. 24; Gummareddipura plates of 
Durvinita 1.29. 


49. K. Veluthat, "“Monarchical Power in early Medieval 
South India; the image and the reality". Paper 


presented in seminar on State in South India, held in 
J.N.U., New Delhi in March, 1989, pp. 22-23. 


'50. B. Sheik Ali, History of the Western Gangas p. 13. 
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However, Gahgadikiira is probably derived from Garigavadikara meaning inhabitant of 
Garigavadi. As we have seen have southern Kamataka came to be designated Gangavadi 
only in the eighth century after at least three centuries of Gariga rule over the area”. It 
would thus appear that the Kingdom was named after the Gangas rather than the dynasty 


deriving its name from the territory. 


Sheik Ali also argues that the Gangas derived their name from the Kaveri, which is 
also known as the Daksina Ganga, on the banks of which their earliest capital, Talakag was 
situated. Alternatively, he suggests that the dynastic name was derivable from that of the 
goddess Ganga, the consort of Siva whose cult was popular in southern Karmataka. “If 
either the river Kaveri or the goddess Gangd was the inspiring factor for calling the dynasty 


the Gangas, if could only happen when some local or indigenous leader seized power". 


This argument of Sheik Ali's raises several issues. In the first place, it is interesting 
to note that while Sheik Ali rejects the attempt made by the Kongu school of origins to link 
the name of the founder, Konganivarman with the Kongudésa®, he resorts to an 
analogous argument in support of his own contention. Secondly as he himself notes, there 
is a general tendency to enhance the sanctity of a local river by identifying it with the 
Ganga“. Thus like the Kavéri, the Goddvari too has been hailed as Daksina Ganga. It 
might be more rational to accept the legendary accounts of the Gangetic origins of the 
Gangas given in the Shimoga records, as an explanation for the dynastic name rather than 


to derive it secondarily from the river Kaveri's rating as the Daksina Ganga. 


The final and most significant point raised by Sheik Ali concems the status of 
Talakad as the earliest capital and nucleus of Ganiga power. Talakad does not appear to 


have been associated with the Garigas prior to Harivarman's reign. The extant inscriptions 


51. Vide supra, p.10% 

52. B. Sheik Ali, op. cit., p. 14. 

53. Ibid, p. 17 “The affinity of a name with the place 
does not entitle one to prove that he belonged to the 


place". 


54. Ibid, p. 14. 
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of this third generation Gariga monarch, the progenitor of the Talakad branch, are all 
spurious, engraved in the characters of the ninth and tenth centuries. It is only in the 
period of Madhavavarman II, Harivarman's grandson that we have incontestable evidence 
of Gariga presence in the Western division” (the modem districts of Mysore, Mandya, 
Hassan, Coorg and Chikmagalur). Their control over this region was further consolidated 
under Avinita and Durvinita”*”. However, as we have seen above, the majority of the early 
Ganga records were found in the Eastern division (the modem districts of Kolar, 
Bangalore, Tumkur and adjacent areas of Anantapur district). This region appears to have 
been their earliest nucleus of power. This is further borne out by the fact that lithic 
inscriptions of the ninth and tenth centuries refer to the Garigas as Kuvalalapuraviresvara 
and Nandagiri natha, this at a time when the locus of Gariga power had shifted west-wards 


to the Kaveri Valley. 


Further, several eighth century lithic epigraphs from the Kolar and Bangalore 
districts mention the politico-geographic unit of Gafiga - 6000". The fact that this unit 
included areas whence the earliest and largest number of Ganga records of the first phase 
were recovered would lend credence to the belief that it constituted the earliest nucleus of 
the Ganga Kingdom even though references to Garigavadi - 96000 antedate those to Gafiga 


- 6000. 


Sheik Ali quotes T.V. Mahalingam to the effect that the Banas had established 
themselves in the Kolar region in the mid-fourth century AD and consequently the Ganigas 


must have established themselves in the Talakad area first and then spread to the Kolar 


55. EC III (new ed) Nj 262; ASMAR 1921, p. 7; IA VIII, p. 
212 


"56. ASMAR 1930, No. 3, pp. 113 ff. 

‘57. Vide Infra Section B. 

58. Vide Infra Section C. 

59. EC X (014d ed) Mb .80, Sp. 57, Mb 255 of the 8th 
century; EC X (01d ed) Kl 79 of the 9th from Kolar and 


ASMAR 1926-27 pp 34-35 of the 8th century from 
Bangalore district. 
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region ousting the Banas therefrom. However no Bina records of the period prior to the 
eighth century have been found in the eastern division, with the exception of the Mudiyanur 
copper plates" dated Saka 261, Vilambi samvatsara. Although Rice who edited the 
inscription has not dismissed it as spurious *”, there is every possibility that the inscription 
belongs to the second phase (AD 725-1025), since the use of the Jupiter cycle and of the 
numerical suffixes to territorial units mentioned in the record, are both features datable to 


that period in southern Karnataka. 


Moreover, references to Konganivarman routing the Banas come from very late 
inscriptions. One such reference occurs in the Udayendiram copper plates of Prthivipati I 
of AD 921, which state that Konganivarman "was anointed to conquer Bana mandala". 
However, this reference might possibly have been intended as a legitimation of Prthivipati's 


own conquest and displacement of the Banas from their territory. 


Available evidence thus indicates that Kldr was the earliest nucleus of Gariga 
power. Talakad too, was an early centre, the base of a collateral branch of the Garigas 
which later defeated the rival branches and incorporated their territories in the eastern 
division into its own principality. However, the origins of the Garigas appear as obscure as 
ever. The arguments of Sheik Ali in favour of indigenous origins are wrapped in a tissue of 


suppositions and are as unacceptable as the rest in its current form. 


An alternative approach to the problem of the origin of the Ganigas is to study the 


prehistoric record of Southem Kamitaka. Unfortunately, while more than three hundred 


‘60. B. Sheik Ali, op. cit., p. 16. 
61. EC X (01d ed) Mb 157. 


62. Rice's uncriticalness in accepting all records as 
genuine has been noted earlier, vide supra, p.1{07 


'63. S.I1.1., Vol. 11, pt. III, No. 76, pp. 375 ff. 


64. In a similar fashion, the praSastis of the Kalyana 
calukyas attribute to the Vatapi cajlukyas conquest 
over the Rdstrakutas, a fact which the Vatapi Calukya 
records themselves do not mention: Ranna, Gadayuddham 
II 7. 
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prehistoric sites have been identified in this region, excavation reports are available only for 
T, Narsipur, Hemmige and Jadigénahalli. Consequently, our knowledge of the pre-historic 
cultures of this area is very limited. We are compelled to draw inferences from the data 
available from comparable cultures in the neighbouring regions of Northern Karnataka, 


Andhra Pradesh and Tamil Nadu. 


Traces of Palaeolithic and Mesolithic cultures are discemible at such sites as 
Biligere and Kibbanahalli (Tumkur District), T.Narsipur, Ranganathapuram and Hemmige 
(Mysore District), Karagdigudda (Hassan District), and Jalahalli (Bangalore District)” 


Around the beginning of the second millennium B.C. the region appears to have 
been occupied by pastoralists who seem also to have engaged in some swidden cultivation. 
Some vestiges of survivals from earlier phases are perceptible at Hemmige where a crude 
flake industry is associated with the Neolithic cultural artefacts". The Neolithic people 
appear to have followed a multiple subsistence strategy. They were primarily cattle 
breeders-bones of cattle outnumber those of sheep and goats at T.Narsipur “*, a pattern 
similar that of other south Indian Neolithic sites such as Brahmagir, Maski, Hallur and 
Tekkalakota (Bellary district)”. Rock engravings at Neolithic sites such as Tekkalakdta 


(Bellary district) also indicate the significance of cattle for the Neolithic folk”. Small herds 


65. Details of explored sites are drawn from A. Ghosh (ed) 


Encyclopaedia of Indian Archaeology, Vol II Gazetteer 
of Explored and Excavated sites, ICHR, New Delhi, 
1980. 


66. The date of the earliest level at T. Narsipur is 1805 


+ 110 B.C. M. Seshadri; Report on Excavation at T. 
Narsipur, Bangalore 1971. 


'67. A Ghosh, op.cit. q.v.Hemmige. 


68. B.P. Sahu, From Hunters to Breeders (Faunal Back 
of Farly India) Delhi 1988. p. 196. 


69. K. Paddayya “Faunal Background of the Neolithic 
culture in South India" in F.R. Allchin and Dilip KK. 


Chakravarti (ed.) A. Sourcebook of Indian 


Vol. I Delhi 1979 p. 349. 


70. Ibid. 
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of goats and sheep too appear to have been maintained. We also have evidence for swidden 


cultivation using digging sticks and hoes. 


Horse gram and ragi were apparently grown, since charred grains of these species 
were recovered from Hallir (Dharwar district) and Tekkalakota”” . The Neolithic levels at 
Doddakodattir (Kolar district) have yielded burnt rice husks” which might indicate the 
cultivation of that cereal in southern Karnataka. Apart from cattle herding and agriculture, 


hunting and fishing were also resorted to for subsistence”. 


At Tekkalakota, Sanganakallu, (Bellary district), Brahmagin (Chitradurga district), 
Palavoy (Anantapur district), Paiyyampalli (North Arcot district), etc., wattle and daub 
houses set on a circular ground plan have been exposed. Seneviratne, following Flannery, 
‘suggests that such curvilinear structures often coincide with nomadic and semi-nomadic 
societies. He estimates that each circular structure at Sanganakallu or Tekkalakota may 
have accommodated a nuclear family and that the terraced site at either place could hold a 
lineage composed of around twenty such families. He is of the opinion that the Neolithic 
people in south India were organised in segmentary lineages, with the tribe as a whole 
coming together on ritual occasions. He suggests moreover, that the cyclic nature of ash 


mounds in the Deccan possibly indicated such periodic gatherings of the tribal segments”. 


In Southern Karnataka Neolithic habitations appear to have varied widely, ranging 


from rock-shelters on the castellated hill at Banahalli® to pit dwellings at 


“yy Mf Seshadri, op.cit, p.7; A.Ghosh op.cit., qv. 
Bannahalli. 


72. K. Paddayya, op.cit., p. 350 

73. A. Ghosh, op. cit., q.v. Doqddakodattur. 

74. K. Paddayya, op. cit., pp. 349-50 

75. Sudarshan Seneviratne, ‘"Pre-state to state societies: 
Transformations in the Political Ecology of South 
India with special reference to Tamil Nadu". Paper 
presented at seminar on gtate in South India, held at 
J.N.U., New Delhi in March 1989, pp. 5-6. 


"76. A. Ghosh (ed), op. cit., q.v. Banahalli. 
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* and Hemmige™”. A similar 


Doddakadattir to regular mud houses at T. Narsipur” 
vaniety is reported from the Near East and Oates links it to the differing stages in the 
sedentarization of these people. Thus rock shelters and circular dwellings characterize 
nomadic and semi-nomadic groups camping temporarily at a station. Pit dwellings were a 
feature of a semi-permanent residence, while regular mud houses, most often rectilinear in 
plan, were characteristic of permanent settlements”. Unfortunately, the relative 


chronology of these sites in Southern Kamataka is not known, and consequently it is 


unclear whether sedentarization was a development over time or was site-specific. 


In sum we can conclude that the Neolithic folk who are represented in over thirty 
two sites in our region were by and large pastoral nomads, practising some swidden 
cultivation also. In some sites they appear to have set up permanent settlements. The 
meagre evidence available seems to indicate that they were organised in fairly egalitanan 


segmentary lineages, with scarcely any hint of rank differentiation. 


A broad spectrum subsistence strategy also characterised the iron using Megalithic 
communities who followed the Neolithic people often without a clear break at sites like 
Hunugund (Kolar district)®" and T. Narsipur *. The beginnings of this new culture date to 
c. 1000 B.C.**. It was in this phase that southern Kamataka appears to have been settled 
on a large scale. As. opposed to thirty two sites betraying signs of a Neolithic occupation 
we have 258 sites for the Megalithic culture, with burial sites outnumbering those with 


habitational deposits. Significantly, the largest number of Megalithic sites have been 


77. Ibid., q.v. Doddakodattar. 

718. M. Seshadri, op. cit, p. 7. 

79. A. Ghosh, (ed), op. cit., q.v. Hemmige 

80. Joan oates "Mesopotamian Social organisation: 
archaeological and philogical evidence" in J. Friedman 
and M.J. Rowlands (ed) The Evoluti i 
systems; pub. by Duckworth, NW (1977). p. 465. 

81. A. Ghosh (ed), op. cit., Vol. II, q.v. Hunugund. 

82. M. Seshadri, op. cit., p. 8 


83. A. Ghosh (ed), op. cit., Vol. I 4.17.8; p 126. 
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reported for Kolar district (120) and the Mysore district (110). As we have seen earlier, the 
earliest centres of Ganga power were situated in precisely these areas. Kolar itself has 
traces of Megalithic occupation, its gold mines appear to have been worked in this 
period *. Similarly, Talakad, the other early centre of the Gangas, is situated close to T. 


Narsipur and Hemmige. 


This profusion of megalithic sites in contrast to the meagre numbers of Neolithic - 
Chalcolithic sites perhaps reflects a demographic expansion. A similar trend is noticed in 
Andhra Pradesh as well. Seneviratne relates it to the coincident spread of settlements in 
Andhra Pradesh from the highland peripheral areas to the fertile deltaic plains. Moreover in 
his opinion, the earlier pastoral and swidden cultivation economy underwent a change in 
this period to become primanily agrarian, with the introduction of plough cultivation and of 


anew crop - paddy. 


Leshnik, on the other hand is of the opinion that the authors of the Megalithic 
culture were pastoral nomads. In support of his argument he points out that in contrast to 
modem village cemeteries in the region, megalithic burial sites are situated beyond the 
arable lands and are often not associated with habitational remains. Further, the small 
number of graves in these iron age cemetries would indicate that they were organised in 
small groups - a feature more characteristic of nomadic societies than of a sedentary 
agranan milieu. Finally, he argues that the associated grave goods reflect a pastoral society. 
The iron implements found in the graves are in his opinion more suited as weapons of 
offence than of defence. He identifies the so called plough shares as pickaxes. Moreover, as 
we have seen a predominantly pastoral economy does not rule out an agricultural 


component within jt. 


84. A. Ghosh (ed), op. cit., Vol. Il. q.v. Kolar; Gold 
mining in the Megalithic period is also referred to by 
FR Allchin and B. Allchin, Rise of Civilization in 
India and Pakistan, New Delhi 1983, pp. 337-339. 


85. §S. Seneviratne "Kalinga and Andhra: The process of 
secondary state formation in early India" in Indian 


Historical Review (IHR), Vol. VII, Nos 1-2 (July 1980 
- Jan 1981) pp 55-56 ' 


"86. L.S. Leshnik; South Indian Megalithic Burials, 
Weisbaden 1974, p. 274. 
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However, as HP. Ray points out the predominantly agrarian character of many of 
the Megalithic sites is undeniable, She cites the instance of Naikund and Takalghat in 
Vidarbha, both of which were habitation sites wherein agriculture was a major component 


of the economy. 


From southern Karnataka too, we have numerous instances of habitation sites with 
or without associated burials. The majority of these habitation sites, it is interesting to note 


are situated in the upper Kavén valley. 


In the context of Tamil Nadu Seneviratne distinguishes two groups of megalithic 
sites. The first, situated in peripheral areas such as the Dharmapuni district .and the Nilgini- 
Coonoor region appear to have been more ancient, on the basis of literary evidence. These 
sites were perhaps associated with the earliest intrusive iron-using megalithic groups. Their 
economy like that of the preceding Neolithic - Chalcolithic peoples was predominantly 
pastoral. In addition, agriculture, essentially of the slash and burn vanety as well as hunting 
and gathenng were resorted to for subsistence. The second group of sites, situated mainly 
in the riverine and coastal plains and associated with um burials accompanied by 
caim/stone circles was characterised by plough agriculture, fishing and salt manufacture. 

In the early historic period (c. first century B.C. to the third century AD) with the 
burgeoning of long distance trade, artisanal and mercantile activities thrived in these areas, 


designated in the literature of the period as the marutam and neital tinais””. 


87 HP Ray, Monastery and Guild: Commerce under the 
Satavahanas, Delhi, 1986, p. 170 


88. §. Seneviratne, ‘“Pre-state to state societies...", 
10, Cit, p15; 


89. R. Gurukkal "Social formations and political processes 
in early Tamilakam" Paper presented at Seminar on 


State in Pre. industrial south India, held at C.H.S., 
J.N.U., in March 1989, pp. 5-7. | ಜ್ಯ 


90. §. Seneviratne, “pre state to state societies...", 
loc. cit., pp. 33-34. | 
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Evidence from Southern Kamataka is too meagre to enable us to determine 
whether similar temporal, ecological and economic distinctions separated the Eastern and 
Western divisions of our region. In any case, cattle and sheep herding continued to be 
significant in both divisions throughout the early medieval period when the ruling class 
attempted to extend the arable by construction of tanks and similar irrigation facilities”. In 


the Megalithic phase the primacy of pastoralism in our region could only have been greater. 


Apart from the development of plough cultivation, this phase witnessed the growth 
of craft specialisation. The similarity of iron tool types throughout the region from Vidarbha 
to Adichanallur in Tamil Nadu where the Megalithic cultural artefacts are found led the 
Allchins to posit the diffusion of a tighty-knit group of iron-smiths””. H. P. Ray suggests 
that these iron workers were possibly itinerant groups and she cites several ethnographic 
instances of itinerant craftsmen servicing a particular region. She is of the opinion that gold 
smiths, bead-makers and potters were similarly organised in itinerant groups”. In the case 
of pottery, however, local traditions appear to have survived side by side with the 


characteristic Megalithic ware-the Black-and-Red.™. 


From the evidence of the Sangam texts it would appear that the relations of 
production were based on kinship, and the family (kudl) constituted the unit of production. 
This apparently was true even of the advanced marutam zones where wet land plough 
cultivation formed the subsitence base. Since kinship based production is characterized by 
insubstantial surpluses, the polity of the period did not develop beyond lineage based 
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91. Vide supra, Chap. II., Sec. C (V), D. 
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92. F.R. Allchin and B.Allchin, op. CEG Be 3S; 
93. H.P. Ray, op. cit., pp. 170-171. 


94. A. Ghosh (ed), op. cit., Vol.lI, 4.17.8, p. 526. 


95. Rajan Gurukkal, op. cit., p. 10. 
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Fnedman and Rowlands in their epigenetic model for the evolution of 
civilizations” suggest that one of the earliest steps in the emergence of a state from an 
egalitanan tribal society is the formation of a conical clan headed by a chiefly lineage, 
claiming to be the nearest descendant of the local deity. Such conical clans are 
characterized by absolute rank difference between the chief's lineage and the rest of the 
tribal community, measured in terms of genelogical distance from the ancestors/deities. The 
chief's lineage consequently mediates between the community at large and its deities and as 


such claims and receives corvees and tribute from the other lineages”. 


Tamil Sangam texts appear to indicate the existence of such a conical clan structure 

‘in late proto-historic Tamil Nadu. The texts refer to a number of chieftains in the peripheral 
areas styled ‘Perumakan’, the great scion. Seneviratne opines that this may have implied 
descent from a tribal ancestor. He further suggests that the Megalithic mortuary practices 


were possibly associated with ancestor worship. 


The literature of the period also attests to the practice of accumulating the harvest 
at the residence of the headmen and its subsequent redistribution among his kinsmen and 
mendicants”” . However, the chiefs constrained by the kinship mode of production could 
not mobilize sufficient surplus to build up an autonomous power base". Consequently 
they resorted to predatory raids on neighbouring settlements in order to mobilize further 


resources", Such predatory raids were characteristic not merely of the velir chieftains of 


96. J. Friedman and M.J. Rowlands, “Notes towards an 
Epigenetic Model of the Evolution of Civilization" in 
J. Friedman and M.J. Rowlands (ed) The Evolution of 
Social systems, Duckworth, NW, 1977, pp. 201-275. 
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the peripheral Kurilici (highlands), palai (waste lands) and mullai (pastoral tracts) eco-zZones 
but also of the velirs and Ur kiirs of the marutam and neital tinais and the three crowned 
kings, the Muvendar. 


Apart from plunder, the chiefs appear to have mustered further resources through 
participation in the overland and maritime commerce. The Veélirs in the peripheral areas 
capitalized on the demand for ivory, sandalwood and other products of the forest in return 
for "prestige goods" - gold, gems ornaments, fine cloth and other manufactured items”. 
The Muvéndar apparently capitalized on long distance trade the most. they controlled the 
coastal entrepdts like Kavaripattinam and Muciri whence goods from the interior were 
exported. We have references to export items being sealed with the Cola tiger emblem. It is 
quite possible that these incipient "Kingdoms" levied tolls on merchandise. The extraction 
of marine resources such as pearls, using slave labour also finds mention in several 


*103 
works ©. 


Tribute from subordinate chieftains apparently formed another source of income for 
the Muveéndar. They subjugated other chiefs both by undertaking military campaigns and 
entering into matrimonial alliances with them". Such alliances bound several disparate 
lineage together. The bonds were strengthened by the Dravidian kinship system with its 


preference for matrilateral cross cousin marriages. 


! 
The latest strata of the Sangam texts reveal to a certain degree the emergence of 


stratified society and the erosion of the kinship mode of production. These texts repeatedly 


"102. Ibid. 


103. S. Seneviratne, ‘"Pre-state to state polities...", 
loc. eit, p. 33: 


104. Ibid, pp. 29-30; R. Gurukkal, op. cit, p. 24. 
105. S. Seneviratne, ‘"Pre-state to state....", loc. cit, p. 


9; T.R. Trautmann, Dravidian Kinship, Cambridge, 
1981, B32. 
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refer to two incipient strata - the canror engaged in the noble pursuit of war and the ilicinar 


Np p *106 
(uncivilized persons) engaged in manual labour “”. 


Thus stratification had progressed beyond the absolute rank differences 
characteristic of the peripheral areas. It was possibly a consequence of the social "caging" 


effects of long-term investment ‘in the means of production - most notably, inrigational 
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facilities ™” set up by rulers like Karikala CoJa ™®. Seneviratne also highlights the role of 
the metropolitian state of the Mauryas with which the Muvendar and the Adigamin chiefs 
had contact’. Northern ideologies introduced new forms of legitimation for the 
Muveéndar several of whom are said to have patronised brahmanas and performed Vedic 
sacrifices. They were also associated with epic traditions. Side by side, older forms of 
legitimation - eulogies by the Panir who were patronized by the chiefs - continued”. 
Trade which placed surplus resources at the command of the rulers also enabled them to 
cut loose from Kinship ties binding them to the tribe. By the close of the third century AD 
incipient states were emerging in the advanced marutam and neital eco-zZones in Tamil 


Nadu. 


If Tamil Nadu was on the threshold of social stratification and state formation 
towards the end of the early historic period, Northem Karnataka and Andhra saw the 
establishment of full-fledged states under the Satavahanas and later the Iksvakus in the 
same penod. The emergence of the state in these areas was probably owing to the 


stimulus provided by the Mauryan state. The Mauryan administrative centre, Suvamagini 


"106. Friedhelm Hardy, Viraha-Bhakti: The Early History of 
Krsna Devotion in South India, Oxford University 


Press, 1983, p 130, citing Kailasapathy. 


"107. This insight is developed by Michael Mann, Source of 
Social Power Vol. I: A History of Power from the 


beginning to AD 1760, Cambridge 1986, pp. 85. ff. 


108. Karikala ,Co]a's achievements are referred not merely 
in Sangam sources but also in Ganga records, eg. 
Béedirur grant of Bhuvikrama, K.V. Ramesh, op. 
Cit Nos 29, 1 26; 


"109. Seneviratne "pre-state to state...' loc. cit, p. 37. 
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was situated to the south of Maski. Another cluster of sites was located in the Chitradurga 
district where three ASokan edicts were fround at Brahmagiri, Siddapur and Jatinga 
Raméshwar ™™". The primary interest of the Mauryan state in this region appears to have 
lain in the extraction of gold particularly from the area around Maski where there is ample 
evidence for gold working”. Thapar suggests that the gold mined here was sent back to 
Magadha which would account for the lack of occurrence of gold both in the Megalithic 
habitations and burials in this area. The region was integrated into the long distance trade 
network since a large number of lapis lazuli beads were found in the cluster of sites around 
Maski, which could only have been imported from Badakshan in Afghanistan, the nearest 


R 113 
source of lapis lazuli. 


Although the Minor Rock edict in its various editions in this region attests to the 
presence of officials in this division, typically Mauryan cultural artefacts such as punch- 
marked coins and the deluxe Northern Black Polished ware are conspicuous by their 
absence. This is in contrast to the coastal sites of Andhra Pradesh which appear to have 
been more directly under the control of Mauryan administration. In Norther Kamataka the 
Mauryas apparently extracted resources through mechanisms of social control 
characteristic of Magalithic societies" - conical clans of varying degrees of 


complexity". 


The atrophy of the metropolitian state's control over peripheral areas was usually 
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followed by secondary state formation in such areas ” The tribal elite at the periphery were 


LR Thapar, Asoka and the decline of the Mauryas, 
Delhi, 2nd ed. 1973 3rd impression 1980, Appendix 


III. pp. 228-238. 
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introduced to sophisticated forms of social and political control and the legitimization 


thereof, under the hegemony of the metropolitan state”. 


Moreover, the opening up of trade with the more developed North India led to the 


"118 The participation particularly of the tribal elite 


"fixing" of the tribal polulation in the area 
in such trade also led to the accumulation of the resources under their control and to 
disparities in the distribution of wealth in a society characterized by absolute rank 
difference". All these processes led to the growth of stratification and state formation in 
Northern Karnataka and Andhra. 
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We have seen earlier ‘“ that in the opinion of scholars like Erdosy and Carter, the 


emergence of urban centres was intimately linked to the growth of stratification and the 
nascent state. Numerous excavated and explored sites in Northern Karnataka betray the 


characteristic features of urbsm centres. Fortifications of Vaggaon - Madhavpur (Belgaum 


*121 


district) and Udyavara (South Kanara district) religious structures at Sannathi 


(Gulbarga district)” and Vadgaon - Madhavpur, Maski and Chadravalli (Chitradurga 


*123 


district) ““ are indicative of their character as politico-religious centres with relatively high 


densities of population. Roman coins and artefacts as well as coins issued by the 


Perspective". Presidential Address, Ancient India 
Section, Indian History Congress, (1983) Burdwan 
Session, p. 30. 
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Konigtun, Wiesbaden, 1974, pp. 223-24 refers toa 
similar process in Bengal in the post - Gupta 
period. 
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Vol. I, 4. 18. 11, p. 150. 
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Sitavahanas and their successors found at Vadgaon - Madhavpur, Chandravalli and 
Brahmagiri attest to the fact that this area was intimately involved in long - distace trade. 
Widespread artisanal activity is suggested by the presence of beads and bangles, of glass, 
semi-precious stones, shell, ivory, clay and bone, of iron implements such as chisels, nails 
and flat bars”, and of bronze objects at most of the above mentioned sites. Minting 
appears to have been another craft of which Vadgaon-Madhavpur appears to have been the 
centre". Apart from these, pottery of various types have been recovered in large numbers 
from these sites. The major ceramic wares consist of the Megalithic Black - and - Red, the 
Red polished ware, the slipped and plain red ware, black slipped ware and lastly, the Russet 
- coated painted ware which is diagnostic trait of the early historic phase in Karnataka >. 
In addition, specimens of the Roman Rouletted ware have also been found from such sites 
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as Brahmagiri and Chandravalli 


Banavisi, whose urban character has been discussed earlier” dates back to the 
early historic period. It was apparently a capital of the Satavahanas, the Cutukulananda 
Sitakamis and, in the beginning of the fifth century, the Kadambas. It retained its role as a 
political entre right through the early medieval period unlike Sannathi, Brahmagin and 


Chandravalli which were apparently abandoned after the third centry AD”. 


In Southern Karnataka, lack of evidence makes generalisation on the Socio- 
economic structure and the political organisaiton during the Megalithic and early histonc 
phases hazardous. As we noted earlier, burial sites far out- number habitation sites 


particularly in the Eastern division comprising the Kolar, Bangalore and Tumkur 
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phase when weapons bulked large in the graves. 

125. R.S. Sharma, op. cit., p. 85. 

126. &.-Ghosh,: Ops ‘Cit Voll 4181; pe 150: 

127. R.S. Sharma, op. cit., pp. 84-86. 

128. Vide supra Chap.II., Section FE. 


129. R.S. Sharma, op. cit., pp. 84-86. 
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districts’. Following Leshnik's argument”, this might indicate the predominance of 
pastoralism in the economy. Thus is further supported by the fact that more than S0% of the 
lands in this region are covered by shrub vegetation supporting large herds of cattle, 


buffaloes, goat and sheep even today ™. 


However, agriculture, particularly paddy cultivation is also attested to. One of the 
sarcophagi at Jadigenahalli (Bangalore district) was cushioned in a thirty cm thick deposit 
of rice husks. It may be recollected that the Neolithic pit dwellings at Doddakodattur 
(Kolar district) also yielded burnt rice husks”. Cultivation of rice thus has a long tradition 
in Southern Kamataka. A pastoral-cum-subsistence agriculture economy is thus indicated 


for the Eastern division. 


In the Western division comprising Mysore, Mandya, Coorg, Hassan Chikmagalur 
and Shomoga districts, we have a large number of habitation sites as compared to the 
Eastern division. The majority of these sites, as noted earlier, are situated in the Kaveri 
valley. This might indicate a primarily agrarian economy similar to that in the deltaic 
areas of Andhra Pradesh and Tamil Nadu. However, even if agriculture was the major 
component of the economy of this region, cattle and sheep herding too was probably 


p 4 “136 
significant “. 


Apart from agriculture and stock breeding, considerable artisanal activity is also 


attested . At T. Narsipur, the Megalithic level has yielded substantial quantities of finely 


"130. A. Ghosh (ed), op. cit., Vol II. 
"131. Supra, p. 114. 
"132. Supra, Chap. II. Section A, p.q-10 


"133. A. Ghosh (ed), Encyclopaedia of Indian Archaeology, 
Vol.II, Gazetteer. q.v. Jadigenahalli. 


"134. Supra. p.[fY. 


"135. The principal sites are T . Narsipur, Doddahomma, 
Heqdathale, Kaveripuram, Suttur, etc. A. Ghosh 
(ed) , Encyclopaedia op.cit., Vol II. 


"136. Supra, p.I4, fn.91. 
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produced Black-and-red ware (BRW), the black polished and red-polished wares. Beads of 
terrocotta and semi-precious stones, glass bangles and few iron implements were also 
recovered”, At Kendatti (Kolar district) iron slag would indicate smelting activity *. 
Gold mines at the Champion reefs at Kolar have yielded Pale Grey ware and the BRW ™. 
This would indicate that the mines were worked from the Neolithic period onwards. This is 
further supported by the occurrence of gold bead in the Neolithic level at T, Narsipur 
In the absence of extensive excavations it is unclear whether the gold mined were was used 
locally or was siphoned ofF in trade or as tnbute to the metropolitian state as was the case in 
Northem Kamataka. We have seen earlier that blacksmiths were probably itinerant 


groups. H.P. Ray has plausibly suggested that other craft specialists were similarly 


organised”. 


On the basis of the Sangam texts, we may conclude that production was Kinship- 
based with the nuclear household as the unit of production. These kinship units probably 
supported conical clan chiefdoms” similar to those of the yelir chiefs in the peripheral 


4 


areas of Tamil Nadu“. Given the lack of evidence from our region, it is impossible to 


determine whether these chiefdoms were integrated at a higher level represented in Tamil 


Nadu by the Muvendar. 


The early historic phase in southern Karnataka does not appear to be markedly 


different from the preceding Megalithic culture. The Metropolitan state of the Mauryas 


"137. M. Seshadri, Excavation _ at T. Narsipur, Bangalore 
1971, p.8 


138. A. Ghosh (ed), Encyclopaedia vol. Il, q. v. Kendatti. 


139. Ibid, q.v. Kolar. 


140. M. Seshadri, Excavation at T. Narsipur; Banglore 1971, 
p.7 


"141. Vide supra, p.idಿ್ಪಿ. 
"142. Vide supra, p-ldA- 13. 
"143. The ecology and economy of Southern Karnataka the 


Megalithic period is similar to that in the 
Kongu-Nilgiri region of Tamil Nadu. 
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apparently did not control this region. Hemmige is the only early historic site to have been 
excavated. In the opinion of the excavators, the site was not linked to “areas of developing 


p ಸ *144 
economic activity" and was a rural settlement “. 


No structural remains were found with the exception of a burnt brick piece and a 
few iron nails. The Megalithic BRW appears to have been the major ceramic industry 
together with red-slipped, red-polished and black-slipped pottery. Arretine and Rouletted 
pottery of Roman origin are conspicuous by their absence. Some artisanal activity is 
attested by the presence of bangle - pieces of shell, glass and bone, biconic hexagonal beads 
and quadrooned beads of glass, soapstone, shell and terracotta". These artifacts are not 
numerous as in the Northem Karnataka sites cited above. The iron objects found include a 
chisel, a small spear or arrow-head, a small flat knife, curved knife, dagger, a bar, rod and 
ring". The perdominance of offensive weapons in the assemblage apparently indicates the 
persistence of the megalithic politial order which was characterized by frequent predatory 
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raids by chiefs on neighbouring settlements “”. This is further supported by the presence of 


sling balls in the Early Historic level at Hunugund”™ (Kolar district). 


Several other Early historic sites can be so distinguished only by the presence of 
sherds of the Russet-coated painted ware characteristic of this phase”. For lack of further 
evidence we can only conclude that they resembled Hemmige in being isolated rural 


settlements. The majority of these sites are situated in the Mysore district”. 


AE; Nagaraju and M.H. Rao. Excavations at Hemmige, 
Mysore, 1974.,, p. 74. 


"145. A. Ghosh (ed), Encyclopaedia of Indian Archaeology 


Vol. II, Gazetteer, q.v. Hemmige. 
"146. Ibid 


"147. Vide supra, p. /dd. 


"148. A. Ghosh (ed), Encyclopaedia of Indian Archaeology 


Vol. II Gazetteer, q.v. Hunugund. 
"149. A. Ghosh (ed), op.cit., vol. I. 4. 18. 11, p. 150. 


"150. Ibid, q.V. Ambala, Ballur. Devarahalli. Gowdarahalli, 
Honnur, Huttu, Nallur, P.G. Palya, etc. 
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However, our area was not entirely insulated from outside influences. A hoard of 
Roman silver coins has been found at Bangalore indicating some involvement in long 
distance trade, however limited". In the north, Malavalli, Balligive and Tilagunda in 
Shimoga district were the major early historic sites”. Their position on the settlement 
hierarchy cannot be clearly determined from available evidence. However, the Talagunda 
Pillar inscription of Santivarma Kadamba states that the Mahidéva temple at Sthanakunddr 
(same as Talagunda) was patronized by Satakarp and other kings. This would point to its 


inclusion in the Satavahana domains”. 


Available evidence would thus indicate that southern Karnataka in the early historic 
phase enjoyed limited contacts with the neighbouring states in Northem Karnataka and the 
proto-states in Tamil Nadu. Its involvement in long-distance trade is was minimal although 
it is possible that the gold mined in and around Kolar was drawn into the trade nexus. The 
polity and economy of the period appears broadly similar to that attested for the preceding 
Megalithic phase. However, since the earliest available Ganga inscriptions reveal the 
existence of full-fledged agrarian settlements, particularly in the Eastern division, agriculture 
must have developed to a considerable extent during the early historic period, with several 
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new crops being introduced “. Given the "nagara" suffix applied to Kuvalala (Kolar) and 


Talakad, incipient urbanisation may also be posited”. 


It was with this background that the Ganigas emerged, the earliest attested royal 
dynasty of this region. In origin, they were possibly one of the chiefly clans of this region. 
They adopted all the trappings and insignia of royalty - a _gotra and Kula affiliation, 


patronage of Brahminical Hinduism and heterodox faiths to legitimize their new - found 


ed Ibid, q.v. Bangalore. 
"152. Ibid 


"153. EC VII (01d ed) Sk 176 of the fourth-fifth centuries 
AD 


"154. Vide Supra, Chapter 11, Section C (vii), pp.65 ff 


"155. Ibid Chap. II, Sec. E (iii) 


authority and a royal court and administration modelled on those of their northern 


neighbours’. 


In the case of their contemporanes, the Kadambas, the tribal origins are attested to 
by the Talagunda Pillar inscription which state that the Kadambas acquired their name by 
tending the beautiful tree with Kadamba flowers growing on a spot near the residence of 
MaydraSarma the progenitor”. As RN. Nandi points out, the tending of the totem tree, 
and the naming of the clan after the totem are characteristic features of totemic tribes. 
Maydrasarma then is said to have raided the outlying territories of the Pallava Kingdom and 
occupied the forest tracts upto Siiparvata. The Pallavas unable to subdue them enlisted 


them as feudatories and established them in a principality of their own. 


Emerging possibly from a similar background, the Gangas rose to be a sub-regional 
power of considerable importance, outlasting the Kadambas. The process of expansion of 


Ganga power shall be taken up in the next section. 


156. Vide supra, pp f0%.. This will be further discussed in 
sections B and Chapter V, Section B. 


"157. EC VII (01d ed) SK 176, v. 7 


"158. R.N. Nandi “Clan name and social mobility in the 
Deccan" in K.M. Shrimali (ed) Essays in Indian 
Axt, Religion and Society (The History Congress 


Golden Jubilee year Publication series, vol. I, 
1987, p. 110. DD Kosambi, An Introduction to the 


study of Indian History Bombay 1975, pp. 326-27. 


159. EC VII (01d ed) SK. 176, v. 19-21 


B)EMERGENCE OF THE GANGAS: THE EARLY PHASE 
(C. 350 A.D. to 725 A.D.) 


As we have seen in the absence of archaeological data, the state in Southern 
Kamataka appears rather abruptly on the stage with the rise to power of the Westem 
Gangas towards the end of the fourth century AD. Their earliest base was probably located 
in the Kolar area °°. By the close of the reign of Midhavavarman I, purportedly the 
second ruler of the dynasty, they also controlled Paruvi visaya (the political unit centred on 
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Pangi, Hindupur taluk, Anantapur district) ” and Kulungijya rajya (possibly located in the 


“162 


Kunigal taluk, Tumkur distnct) in addition to their original base in Kolar. Neither 
Konganpivarma nor Madhavavarman appear to have been subordinate to an extemal power. 
Indeed the Sasanakdta plates state that Konganivarman had established the kingdom by the 


strength of his arms (svabhuija - java - jaya - janita sujanajanapadasya) 


The testimony of praSastis is to be taken with caution. In this case, at least two 
other successors of Konganivarma can be cited to whom similar eulogistic phrases are 
applied". However, in the absence of contrary evidence, we may perhaps accept that 
Konganivarman carved out a principality for himself in this region without external aid. It 


may be recollected that AR Baji was of the opinion that the Gangas established their 


"160. Vide Supra, Chapter III-A. 


"161. KV. Ramesh, Inscriptions of the Western Gangas, Delhi 
1984, No. 1, Sasanakota plates. 


"162. Ibid No.2, The identification of Kujlungijya rzajya with 
Kunigal is tentative. 


"163. Ibid No. 1, 1.3. 


164. Madhava Simhavarman of the Paruvi branch in the 
Penukonda plates, Ibid, No. 8, 1.9 and Madhava II 
of the Talakad branch in his Nonamangala plates, 
Ibid No. 10, 1.14. 
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control over Southern Karnataka as the subordinate allies of the Pallavas °°. But the 


available records of Madhavavarman I do not indicate that he was a feudatory. 


After Madhavavarman I we have evidence of the existence of more than one branch 
of the dynasty. This issue of collateral branches, like almost every other aspect of early 
Ganga history is a subject of considerable debate. It was Joveau - Dubreuil who first 
suggested on the basis of the Bendiginahalli’'°° and the Penukongda ®” plates that two 
dynasties of the Gangas existed in this period the Gangas of Talakad and those of Paruvi. 

The Talakag branch included Harivarman, Visnugopa and Madhavavarman I, 
while Madhava Simhavarman and his son Krsnavarman belonged in his opinion to the 
Paruvi branch”. With the discovery of other records of Krsnavarman and Simhavarman it 
became clear that Dubreuil was mistaken in his belief that Krsnavarman was the son of 


- ’ (A pe K ps 
Simhavarman. It was, as Srikantha Sastry pointed out the other way round sf 


In 1924 with the discovery and publication of the Chukuttur Grant charter”, R. 
Shama Sastry suggested that a third branch of the dynasty, the Kaivara had also existed, 
distinct from the Talakad and Paruvi Gangas"™. In his opinion, Krsnavarman and his sons 
Simhavarman and Viravarman belonged to the Kaivara branch while Aryavarman and 


Madhava Simhavarman who were mentioned in the Penukonda plates’'” belonged to the 


Paruvi branch. 


165. A.R. Baji, "Acarya Simhanandi.." loc. cit, p. 126-127; 
vide supra, section A. 


166. K.V. Ramesh, op. cit., No. 5. 
167. Ibid, No. 8. 


168. G. Joveau - Dubreuil, i ist the p 
Pondicherry, 1917, p 105. 


pS [A : 
169. S. Srikantha Sastry, Early Gangas of TalakaAd, Mysore 


1952. pl: 
"170. _ASMAR 1924. pp. 79-81 (K.V. Ranesh, op. cit., No. 7). 
"171. ASMAR 1924, p. 17. 


172. K.V. Ramesh, op. cit No. 9 
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M.V. Krishna Rao opposed the views of both Joveau - Dubreuil and Shama Sastry. 


He points out that Harivarman is called Arivarman in his Tanjore plates". 


Ayyavarman, the name of the father of Madhava Simhavarman of the Penukonda 
plates, is merely the tadbhava form of Arivarma in his opinion. Moreover, Simhavarman is 
endowed with the same attribute of "Pitrpaitamahaguna - sampanna" in both the Chukuttur 
and the Penukonda plates. However, pratastis abound in such cliches as we have seen 
earlier. Similar hackeyed phrases have been applied to Madhavavarman I of the Talakad 
branch as well’ without anyone identifying him thereby with Madhava II of the Paruvi 


branch or with Simhavarman of the Kaivira branch. 


Joveau - Dubreuil's and Shama Sastry's views were also opposed by RS. 
Panchamukhi and N.L. Rao. They stress the fact that the sons of both Aryavarman and 
Krsnavarman were named Simhavarman. They repeat the point made by M.V. Knshna Rao 
about Ayyavarman being the tadbhava form of Arivarman. Finally, they are of the opinion 
that Visnugopa, the son of Harivarman in all subsequent Ganga records was the younger 


brother of Madhava Simhavarman 


T.V. Mahalingam does not deal directly with this question. However, in his article 
on the relations of Pallava Simhavarman with the Karnataka country, he suggests that 
Ayyavarman named his children after Pallava Simhavarman and his siblings and 


; father 


K.V. Ramesh too holds that the dynasty did not branch off: However, he does 


point out that the fact that Visnugopa is always said to be the son of Harivarman and not of 


IIIA VITL; p21 


kK Ramesh, op. cit., No. 10, Nonamangala plates of 
Madhava II, 1.12. "Pituranvagata-guna-yukténa" . 


"175. R.S. Panchamukhi and N.L. Rao, Karnatakada 
Arasumanetanagalu, Dharwar 1946, pp 119-120. 


LIES. Ws Mahalingam, "“Pallava Simhavarman and the 
Karnataka country," in the Journal of Karnataka 
University, Soc. Sc., Vol XII (1976). 


Aryavarman or Krsnavarman throws doubt on the single line theory. Moreover, he holds 
that the Kutalir plates describe Aryavarman as the eldest son of Madhavarman I thereby 
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suggesting that he had other brother ‘‘’. However, the word in the inscription is "aurasa 


putra”™78 which does not mean “eldest son" but merely “bom of the lawfully wedded 
wife". 

Sheik Ali holds that the dynasty branched off into three separate lines. But he adds 
to the prevailing confusion by ascribing the Penukonda and Bendiganahalli plates first to 


h™” and then to Madhava and Krsnavarman of the Paruvi 


Harivarman of the Talakad branc 
branch" The confusion is further confounded when he states in the course of the same 
paragraph, first that Krsnavarma was the son of Madhava, the younger brother of 


Harivarman, and then that he was the younger brother himself of Harivarman*". 


In sum, the Talakad branch appears to have had a distinct identity. K.V. Ramesh's 
remark conceming the consistency of their genealogical account may be recollected. 
Moreover, the Talakid Gangas seem to have established their sway over the Western 
division. As we have noted earlier, Harivarman, the progenitor of the Talakaq branch was 
the earliest Ganga ruler to be associated with Talavanapura (Talakiad) whence all his extant 


records, albeit spurious, have been issued. 


The Gangas of Paruvi and Kaivara are less easy to distinguish. As Panchamuki and 
Rao pointed out, the sons of both Aryavarman of the Paruvi branch and Krsnavarman of 
the Kaivara branch are named Simhavarman. Moreover both lineages, if indeed they were 


disinct from each other, were based in the Eastern division. While the Bendiganahalli plates 


TREN Ramesh, op. cit., Introduction, plv 


178. Ibid No. 9, Kutalur Inscription of Madhava 
Simhavarman, 1.5 


179. B. Sheik Ali, op. cit., pp.44-46. 
180. Ibid., p. 46. 


181. Ibid 


182. Vide supra, Section A, pll4, fn.55 


of Krgnavarman indicate that he held sway over the Paruvi naqu’”* the Penukonda plates 
attest to the control of Madhava Simhavarman over the same division" Other records 
afford evidence for Kaivara Ganga sway over Kaivara visaya (Hosakote taluk, Bangalore 


“5 gnd Pénira visaya (the 


district)”, Kuvalala visaya (Kolar and its neighbourhood) 
Kongu region?)”"*”. The Paruvi Gangas on the other hand seem to have controlled 
Marukara visaya (Tumkur, Tiptur and Sira taluks of Tumkur district and the Dodda - 
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Ballapura taluk of Bangalore district) ™ apart from Paruvi visaya. 


The ‘major factor supporting Shama Sastry's view that the Paruvi and Kaivara 


> and Katallir plates’ of Madhava 


branches were distinct is the fact that the Penukonda”® 
Simhavarman of the Paruvi branch state that Aryavarman and his son Madhava 
Simhavarman were anointed by the Pallava monarchs Simhavarman and Skandavarman 
respectively. None of the Kaivara Ganga records, on the other hand, betrays the slightest 
sign of subordinate status. There is of course the possibility that Simhavarman and his 
younger brother Viravarman were named after Pallava Simhavarman and his grandfather 
Viravarman as suggested by Mahalingam. But if Simhavarman of the Kaivara branch and 


Madhava Simhavarman of the Paruvi branch were in fact identical, it is unclear why the 


monarch should admit his feudatory status so unambiguously in one set of records and 


183. K.V. Ramesh, op. cit., No. 5. 11. 15-17. 
184. Ibid, No. 8, 11. 14-16. 


185. Ibid, No.7, the ChukuttAr Grant of Simhavarman. The 
location of Kaivara visaya in Hosakote has been 
tentatively suggested on the basis of later 
lithic records mentioning this unit-vide chap. 
II, Appendix I, No. 35-39. 


"186. Ibid, No. 156. 11 12-14. 

187. Ibid No. 155; The Perur plates of Simhavarman clearly 
point to their sway over the Kongu region. The 
Kudiliyam grant charter (Ibid, No. 6) also refers 
to Pérura visaya which is possibly to be located 
in the same region. 

188. Ibid, No. 9; ASMAR 1930, pp. 259-65. 

189. K.V. Ramesh, op. cit., No.8, 11. 7-8, 10-11. 


"190. Ibid, No.9, 11. 1-2, 9 
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remain silent on the issue in others. When this discrepancy is coupled with differing 
accounts of parentage the conclusion that the two branches were distinct and separate 
becomes almost compelling. In that case it becomes clear that neither branch had a stable 
territorial base. The Kaivara Gangas were apparently supplanted in Paruvi visaya by the 


rival branch of the Paruvi Gangas. 


We have no further evidence for the existence of these two collateral branches of 
Kaivara and Paruvi after the reigns of Madhava Simhavarman and his namesake. Both were 
displaced by Madhavavarman Il of the Talakad branch. The Chaluvanahalli plates of this 
monarch issued in the first year of his reign attest to his control over the old capital of 
Kuvalala which Simhavarman of the Kaivara branch had held earlier. In fact one of the 
pieces of wet land, Cakra-kédira, which had been granted by Simhavarman to Matrsarman 
of the Kisyapa _gotra ”" was regranted by Madhavarman II to Divakara Sarman of Vatsa 
gotta . Possibly this represented an attempt by the king to build up a loyal following 
among the influential brahmanas in the newly conquered termtory. As Kulke has observed 
royal grants to brahmanas were "a means of establishing royal power and to extend it into 
outer areas which had not yet come fully under the control of the central authority” If 
the Perir adhisthana referred to in the MelekSte plates” is to be identified Perur in 
Coimbatore district as suggested earlier, it would indicate that Madhavavarman II retained 


control of the Kongu country as well. 


Apart from the Eastem division and the Kongu region, Madhavavarman 
consolidated Ganga possessions in the Western division as well. The Kodunjeruvu grant 


charter of his son and successor indicate that Madhavavarman II entered into a matrimonial 


“191. Ibid, No. 156, Chaluvanahalli plates of Simhavarman 
lls: 12k; 


192. Ibid, No. 157, Chaluvanahalli plates of Madhava II, 11 
16-18. 


193. Herman Kulke, Jagannatha Kult und Gajapati Koniqtum, 


Weisbaden, p 224. 


194. K.V. Ramesh, op. cit., No. 11, 1.17, vide supra 
section A, p./0 
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> as a result of which the Gangas appear to have gained 


alliance with the Kadambas 
possession of Séndraka visaya, Vallavi visaya-8000 and Devalige visaya , units to be 
located in the Bélir - Chikmagalur tract of the Westem division and in Shimoga district. 


These areas had earlier been under the control of the Kadambas ™”. 


In a similar fashion the Panndda and Punnata territories (covering the 
Heggadedévanakote and Nanjanagudu taluks of Mysore district) were added to Ganga 
dominions as a consequence of a matrimonial alliance with the king of Punnata, 
Skandavarman, entered into by Avinita. In the reign of Durvinita the son of Avinita by the 
Punnata princess, the Punnata territones reverted to the Gangas in the absence of a male 
heir. This appears to have taken place sometime after his fourth regnal year since 
subsequent records mention both that Durvinita was the daughter's son of Skandavarma, 
king of Punnata and the overlord of the Panndda and Punnata territories" . To judge from 
the Kulagana plates of Sivanara I these territories retained a disinct identity at least until 
the reign of Sivamiira 1 (AD 679 - 725) since both Sivaniara and his predecessor 


Bhuvikrama are given the title of the lord of Panndda and Punnata janapadas 


Unlike the Paruvi Ganga records, those of the Talakad Gangas do not betray signs 
of subordination to an external power. However, the Hosakte plates of Avinita record the 
grant of a house and of lands to a temple of the Arhat caused to be constructed by the 
mother of Pallavadhiraja Simhavisnu for the fame of her husband's family and her own 


merit, at Pulli-Uru in Korikunda bhoga ”. This politico - geographical unit was included in 


195. Ibid No.15, Avinita is described herein as the 
sister's son of Krsnavarma Kadamba, 11 14-15. 


196. EC VIII (new ed) Hn 10. 

197. EC V (01d ed) B1 121 

198. EC IV (new ed) Y] 167. 

"199. The Uttanur plates of the 20th regnal year of 
Durvinita are the earliest to refer to this. K.V. 
Ramesh op. cit., No. 21. 11 21, 26. 

200. EC IV (new ed) Ch 347, 11. 14-17. 


"201. K.V. Ramesh, op. cit, No. 14, 11 23-25. 
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the Ganga dominions. The record was issued by Avinita and dated in his own regnal 
years. There is no other sign of his subordination to the Pallava. M.H. Krishna 


3 and on that 


has suggested that the Pallava Queen Mother was possibly a Ganga princess” 
account constructed the Jaina shrine within Ganga dominions. This is possible but the 
inscription does not specify her relation to Avinita. It is difficult to conclude from the 


evidence at our disposal as to the status of the Ganga monarch vis/a/vis the Pallavas. 


Durvinita's charters state that he fought victorious battles against his foes at 
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Andarya, Alattiira, Porulareya, Pernnagara, etc.” . The adversaries are not specified. K.V. 


s 


Ramesh has suggested that these battles were fought against his brother 5 whom Avinita 


had preferred and probably nominated his successor but from whom Durvinita wrested the 
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throne ©. Sheik Ali has modified this to suggest that Durvinita's brother was supported in 


the succession struggle by the Pallavas while Durvinita himself was aided by his son-in-law 


"27 He bases this on the fact that all these battles appear to have been 


Vijayaditya Calukya 
fought in either the Kongu country or in Tongdaimandalam (Northern Tamil Nadu)”, the 


core of the Pallava realm. 


IF Alattir, Andarya and other places are to be located in Tondaimandalam or in 
Kongu it is very possible that these battles were fought against the Pallavas. But there does 
not seem to be any basis to the suggestion that the Pallava aided Durvinita's brother. As for 


the matrimonial alliance with the early Calukyas, the evidence comes from one of the 


"202. Ibid, No. 14, 1.21. 

"203. ASMAR 1938, p 90. 

"204. K.V. Ramesh op. cit, No. 21, 11. 23-24. 

205. Ibid, pl vii. 

206. Ibid, No. 21], 1.22 “Pitra parasuta - samavarjitajapi 
Laksmy& svayam - abhipratyalingita - vipula - 
vaksasthaléena". 


207. B. Sheik Ali, op. cit, pp. 64-65. 


208. Ibid. 
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Shimoga records” and is not substantiated by contemporary Ganga or Calukya records. 
Assuming that Durvinita waged several campaigns against the Pallavas, the outcome of 
these battles is not stated. Durvinita does claim victory but royal pradastis are not reliable 


on this point”. 


Whatever the position of Avinita and Durvinita vis-a-vis the Pallavas and early 
Cilukyas, stereotyped phrases in their prasastis present them as overlords. Thus the 
Kogunjeruvu grant charter states that Avinita was implicitly obeyed by his feudal lords 
(asambhramavanamita samasta - sdmanta - mandalasya)”"" while the Penna-ur Grant 
inscription describes Durvinita as one "whose feet were coloured by the tiara of the kings 
kneeling before him in fear". Similarly, the Kirumorekoli grant charter of Muskara, his 
son and successor is described as having “ feet which were adorned by the juice of the 


flowers of garlands adorning the heads of many lords of earth defeated by him". 


[ 
A lithic inscription from Serugunda (Chikmagalur taluk, district), refers to a 
younger son of Nirvinita (Durvinita?) who was crowned with the Kongapi patta (crown) by 
Kaduvatti (Pallava) and Vallavarasa (the Calukya) ™. It is possible that this younger son 


5 


was identical with Polavira whose Tagare plates” relate to the same area as the 


Serugunda inscription. 


209. EC VIII (01d ed) Nr 35 is cited by Sheik Ali in this 
context. 


210. K. Veluthat, ‘"Monarchical power in Early Medieval 
South India: The Image and the Reality", Paper 


presented in Seminar on State in Pre-colonial 
South India held at J.N.U. in March, 1989. pp 22- 
23. 


211. K.V. Ramesh op. cit., No. 15, 1.17. 

212 TBA; Noss 1 34225 

213. K.V. Ramesh, op. cit., No. 158, 11 33-35 

214. EC VI (01d ed) cm. 50, K.V. Ramesh for some 
unspecified reason opines that Kaduvatti here 
refers to the No]amba, vide K.V. Ramesh, op. cit, 


No. 26, fn 2 


"215. Ibid, No. 27. 
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From these records it is clear that a cadet line of the Gangas established itself in the 
Belur - Chikmagalur tract in a subordinate capacity although it is not apparent whether their 
overlords were the Pallavas or Calukyas. We have no evidence, moreover to determine 
how long this collateral branch of the Gangas lasted. Muskara and his descendants 
continued to hold the southem part of the westem division - the area around Talakad, the 
Keregoqu visaya (Mandya district), the Punndqdu and Panndda territories” together with 


the eastern division”. 


Bhuvikrama and his younger brother and successor Sivamira I were possibly the 
subordinate allies of the Calukyas. Bhivikrama (AD 609-679) was probably the Ganga 
king mentioned in the Aihole inscription as having been subjected to Calukya 
overlordship”. This is not supported by the Bedirtir Grant charter of this monarch. 
However, Bhiivikrama claims to have defeated to Pallava king at Vilande””. While it is 
not clear whether this expedition was undertaken in cooperation with the Calukyas, the 
Jangamarahalli inscription (Pavagada taluk, Tumkur district) indicates unambiguously that a 


Ganga contingent accompanied Vikramaditya Il Calukya when he invaded the Pallavas 


On the other hand it is possible that the Gangas who were reduced to vassalage by 
the Calukyas belonged to a collateral lineage. Certainly, the Ganga chief Madhava who 


1 


married Vikramaditya I's brothers’ daughter" cannot be identified with a prince of the 


main line of the Gangas. 


"218. EI vf p. 10, v. 19. 


ITER NS Ramesh, op. cit. No. 28, the Kallur inscription 


of Srivikrama (Srinivaspur taluk, Kolar district) 
and. Bédirir Grant of Bhuvikrama, Ibid No. 29 
indicate control over the Eastern division. 

"218. EI Vip. 10, v. 19. 

"219. K.V. Ramesh, op. cit., No. 29, v.1. 11 30-31. 

"220. ASMAR 1941, p 220-221. 


"221. ASMAR 1939, pp. 129-137 11.27-29. 


Filiation was a continuous process. When Bhuvikrama was succeeded in AD 679 
by his younger brother Navakama Ss > (AD 679-725), Bhuvikrama's descendants 
apparently set up a subordinate principality in the Chikka-Ballapura taluk of Kolar district. 

In 808 AD, the scion of this branch had acknowledged the suzerainty of Govinda II 
Rigtraklita”™ § 


By AD 725, the Gangas held both the Eastern and Western divisions which 
together came to be designated the Ninety six thousand country (shanpavati sahasra Visaya) 
in the records of this period and later, as Gangavadi - 96000. Both conquest and 


matrimonial alliances were employed for territorial acquisition. 


Even as the Gangas emerged as overlords in this territory, their own political status 
vis-a-vis the extemal powers, the Pallavas and Calukyas, appears unclear. The Gahga 
records do not acknowledge the overlorship of any other dynasty but they appear to have 
cooperated with the Calukyas in their campaigns against the Pallavas. The numerous 
collateral branches of the Ganga lineage for which we have evidence appear to have 
acknowledged the overlordship either of the sovereign branch of the Garigas or of the 


Calukyas and Pallavas. 


The majonty of these first phase inscriptions record grants of land and of whole 


villages to brahmanas. In most cases, these charters merely state that the grant was made in 


accordance with the brahmadéya system (brahmadéya kraména) which probably meant 


222. Henige has argued that inscriptional genealogies 
generally practice collateral suppression. He 
consequently attacks the general assumption that 
‘genealogies are also king lists. Hohever, Ganga 
copper plates are king lists since they 
incorporate all the rulers, collaterals included, 
who preceded the executors of the particular 
charter. David P. Henige "Some Phantom Dynasties 
of Early and Medieval India" in Bulletin of the 
school of Oriental and African Studies Vol 38, 
No. 3, (1975) p. 538, 548-9. 


"223. EC XVII CB 66. 
"224. K.V. Ramesh, op. cit. No. 2, the Kandasdla grant No. 


6, the Kuqdiliyam grant, No.7 the Chukuttur grant, 
No.8, the Penukonda plates etc. 


k) 


14. 


that the granted land was constituted as a tax free holding. In some inscriptions 
however, the gift village is specifically said to have been freed from all hindrances 
(sarvapariharai parihartavya). This is the case, for instance with the Bendiganahalli plates of 
Vijaya-Krsnavarman”, the Nonamangala plates of Madhavavarman 1” (Talakad 
branch), and the Hosakdte plates of Avinita. The Uttar plates” and the 
Gummareddipura plates” of Durvinita register gifts of villages which were free of thirty - 


two types of hindrances. (dvatrimfat - parihara - samanvita). 


Ganga copper plates do not specify the exemptions covered under these blanket 
phrases - sarva - parihara and dyatrimsat parihara Contemporary Kadamba records are 
more explicit on this score. Thus the Hitnahebbagilu plates (Pinyapatna taluk, Mysore 
district) of Kadamba Vijaya Siva MrgéSavarman register the gift of Kirunirilli village to 
Pingalasvami of Aupagahani gotta’. The gift carried the privileges of abhata - pravésa 
(freedom from the entry of royal agents), antaskara - vistikam (exemptions from internal 
taxes and forced labour) and pazhrta - pangotkotam (exemption from all taxes and 


levies payable to the king). Similarly, the Malavalli Pillar inscription records the grant of 


Somapatti, Konginagara, Végur and several other places by Kadamba Sivaskandavarman to 


"225. D.c. Sircar, Indian Epiqraphical Glossary, Delhi 1966, 
qv. brahmadéya. 


226. K.V. Ramesh, op.cit., No. 5, 1 18. 
227. Ibid No. 10, 11 20-21 

228. Ibid, No. 14, 1-30. 

229. Ibid. No. 21, 1.31 

230. Ibid. No.24, 1.35 

"231. EC IV (new ed) pp. 49. 


22d AI17E 18; vide D.C. Sircar, op. cit., q.v. a= 


bhata - pravéSya - Appendix I. 
233. Ibid, q.v. antahkara. 


234. Ibid, q.v. Panga, utkota Panga is explained as one- 
fourth of produce sometimes collected ‘from rent- 
free holdings of brahmanas or deities while 
utkota is customary presents made to the king. 


Ne 
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the Mattapatti god. A - bhata - pravesa, samsiddhikam and _sarva - panhira are the 


pnvileges mentioned in this context. Samsiddhikam is unfortunately left unexplained” 


Likewise the Hiresakuna copper plates (Sorab taluk, Shimoga district) of 
MrgésSavarman Kadamba which record the grant of Kadajakalani grama to a brahmana was 
declared free of all hindrances (sarva - parihara) and was not to be entered by the royal 
agents such as bhatas (a - bhata - pravasa)”™ , The Kiidagere plates (Sagar taluk, Shimoga 
district) of Kadamba Vijaya Siva Mandhatrvarman which register the donation of twenty 
nivarttanas of wet land (Kédara) specify abhata - pravesam, antahkara - vistikam and 
sukhatvavasau- dana among the conditions of the grant >”. Sukhatvavasaudina implied 
provision of cot and shelter to the king or landlord or to the touring officers. Finally, we 
have the Sorab copper plates of Vinayaditya Calukya of AD 692 which record the grant of 
Salivoge village in Edevélal visaya at the request of Citravahana, the son of Gunasagara 
Alupéndra”. The granted village was made free of all hindrances (sa - badha - 
parihara)””*” exempted from taxes (a - karam)™" and the entry of royal soldiers (a - bhafa - 


pravEsa). Moreover all taxes payable in cash were tranferred to the donee (sa - 


hiranyam) 


Grants carrying such privileges created landed estates within which the royal writ 


no longer ran. Instead the beneficiaries gained control over the surplus produce of the land 


"235. EC VII (01d ed) SK 264. 
"236. EC VIII (01d ed) Sb 33. 
237. EC VII (01d ed) SK 29 


238. D.C. Sircar, op. cit., q.v. az-kura-cu vali ee 
ಕ 


"239. EC VIII (01d ed) Sb 571. 


"240. DC Sircar, op. cit., q.v. sarva - badha - parihara and 
parihrta - sarva - p1da, free from all troubles 


"241. Ibid, q.v. a - karam. 
"241. Ibid, q.v. Sazhiranya - addna. 
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in the form of taxes, in kind and in cash without any liability to pay taxes to the state. In 
Northem and Central India this had the effect of weakening the central authonty and 
creating a class of landed intermedianes between the king and the peasants. However, in 
areas where state society was but newly established, Kulke has suggested that the function 
of the brahmana donees was “the propagation of the new ideal of Hindu Kingship and 
hierarchically structured caste society with the new Hindu rulers and pnests at the top. Ina 
modem sense they were also responsible for the erection of the whole infrastructure of the 


244 


new Kingdom, particularly its administration" “". This appears to be substantially correct 


so far as Southern Kamataka is concemed. 


Brahmanas had a significant representation at the Ganga court. A brahmana 
Sémasarman held the position of sarvarahasyadhikyta (privy councillor) under 
Madhavavarman I and is mentioned in both the Sasanakota plates”: and the Kandasila 
grant inscription” of that monarch as the scribe. Similarly, the Kudiliyam grant charter of 
Krsnavarman (Kaivara branch) was written by EragaS$arman the sarvamantradhikrta 
But it is the Keregalir copper plates of Miadhavavarman II (Talakid branch)” which 


most strikingly bear out the significant role played by brahmana donees in administration. 


WV Sharma, “How feudal was Indian Feudalism" in H. 
Mukhia and T.J. Byres (ed) Feudalism and Non- 


European Societies, pp. 26-27. 
244. HH. Kulke, Jagannatha Kult und Gajapati Konigtun, 


Weisbaden, 1979, p. 224. 


"245. K.V. Ramesh, op. cit, No. 2, the Kandasala grant, 1 
21, also vide D.C. Sircar, Indian Epiqraphical 
Glossary (1.E.G) q.v. rahasyadhikrta. 


246. K.V. Ramesh, op. cit, No. 1, 11 23 - 24. 
"247. Ibid, No.2, 1. 21 


248. Ibid, No. 6, 1. 28. In the opinion of K.V. Ramesh, 
sarvamantradhikrta refers to the same office as 


is signified by  . the designation 
sarvarahasyadhikrta Ibid, p 6, fn 2. 
249. EC VIII (new ed) Hn 10. 
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This record registers the gift of five villages in Vallavi - 8000 and tenth share of the 
taxes of Kirumundaniri nakara in Devalge visaya to twenty - two families of brahmanas 
versed in the six duties and the study of the vedas and employed within the palace enclosure 
(prasada - prakara - baddhodyogandm), adept in counsel and the determination of the usage 
to be followed, acting as envoys, advising on making alliances of wars, determining with 
whom to ally and when to keep quiet after proclaiming war (yignhyasana), how to march 
forth to battle in combination with others and how to attack the enemy in the rear, skilled in 
the protection of the mandala (kingdom), in wielding the implements of war, in the 
construction of fortresses, in governing rural areas (janapada), treasury (K5Sa) and urban 
areas (paura),... lords over men, protectors of varmasramadharma, chiefs, lords over 
Manigrama Sréni and over the citizens of the four subordinate districts (catuh - samanta - 
dé{a) of Tegure, Amaniya, Nandyala and Simbila,.... adept in sacrifices to the gods and the 
manes, deeply versed in the Rg and Yayur Vedas, in uttering the words punfied by sacred 


formulae, engaged in congregational services, and lords over the merchants of the Tuviyal 


group (Tuviyal - stEsthi - sarvidhyaksa")°9. 


Apart from being described in customary terms as being well-versed in the Vedas 
ihe donees of this record were also rulers of subordinate districts and the King's advisers 
owing to their administrative expertise. The present charter had the effect of further 


extending their domain. 


It 1s probably the same group of brahmanas or their descendants who are referred 
to in the Koqunjeruvu grant charter of Avinita as the citurvaidyas and other important 
personages (pardhana - purusa) belonging to Maniyadegure, Nandiyala, Simpala, Nandare, 
Madanda, Mulcorompi, Manali, Marugare, Gamjenaqdu, Nirgunra, Celle, Velgola and 
Séndraka Visayas, The first four units mentioned are the same as those mentioned in the 
Keregalur copper plates. The people of these districts, together with the citurvaidyas are 


again mentioned in the Sdliggame charter of Durvinita as the witnesses to the gif. 


"250. Ibid, 11. 11-16, 21 -28 Translation on p 593. 
"251. K.V. Ramesh, op. cit., No. 15 11 26-28. 


"252. Ibid, No. 23, 11.33-34. “Tegureyarum Maniyarun - 
Nandyalarum Simbalarum caturvaidyarum ariye". 
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Likewise, the mahimanusyas of Maniya, Tegure, Asimbala, Nandiyala, etc. and the 
caturvaidyas are cited as witnesses to the Nallalam grant of the fortieth year of the reign of 
Durvinita”. 

It is not altogether clear whether the mahamanusyas and pradhana purusas of these 
units were identical with the caturvaidyas who are mentioned conjointly with them on each 


occasion. 


Citurvaidyas were probably brahmanas versed in all four Védas. This is brought 
out by the Sisavai charter of Govinda III Ristraklita which mentions Visnucaturvedin who 
is said to belong to a family of citurvidyas “. Another record of the same monarch 
. registers a grant to Bhatta Risiyappa who belonged to a family of Traividyas which the 
editor, V.B. Kolte interprets as signifying knowledge of three Vedas "35 At all events, the 
caturvaidyas had a salient presence in the court of Midhavavarman II(Talakad branch ) and 


his immediate successors. 


It is perhaps no coincidence that it is precisely Madhavavarman I of the Talakad 
branch, his son Avinita and grandson Durvinita who are described in their praSastis as 
maintainers of the ideal brahmanical social order, the varnisramadharma, In classical epic 
sources, the maintenance of varndisramadharma was ensured by the administration of danda 
niti generating prospenity in the Kingdom. Its neglect was thought to bring on the Kali age 
with its concomitant unrighteousness, varna - samkara and natural calamities. It is in 
this context that the praSastis of these three early Ganga monarchs have to be viewed. 
Thus, the Nopamangala plates of Avinita laud Miadhavavarman II as having been "ever 


engaged inthe task of uplifting righteousness which had been submerged in the mud and 


"253. Ibid No. 25, 1.36 “Maniyategure - Asimbala - Nandyala- 
dyaneka Mahamanusya pratyaksam Sakala - 
c&turvaidya samaksam". 


254. EI XXIII, p. 205. 
"255. EI XXXII, No. 18, p. 


"256. K.M. Gangqul1i (translation), The Mahabharata of Krishna 
Dvalpayana VySsa, 4th (ed), New Delhi 1981, Vol. 
VIII, Santi Parva, Sec. 69, P. 154. 
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mire of the Kali Age. (Kaliyuga - balavamagna - dharmoddharana - nitya - 
sannadhasya}”7. Avinita himself is described in the same record as being "alert in 
administering his Kingdom and the very Yudhisthira of this age". (Praja-paripalana - Kula 
parikara - bandhéna - kim bahund idam - kala Yudhisthiréna) *. Durvinita's copper plate 
charters describe him not merely as the Yudhisthira” or Mandfata”° of this age but 
state that he was “as good as Manu in meting out proper punishments and was the 
protector of castes and the various stages of life" (Yatharha-dandatayinukrta Vaivasvatena 


KW, ಫದ -. 261 
Varnasramabhi raksind) . 


Another aspect of the royal image where brahminical influence is clearly discernible 
is in claims to the performance of yajjlas such as the biranyagarbha and the asvamédha. The 
performance of these sacrifices was a time - honoured method by which kings could claim 
Ksatriya status and overlordship. In regions undergoing the trasition from the pre-state to 
the state society stage, the performance of the hiranyagarbha particularly, lent respectability 
to the nascent ruling lineages”. Unlike their contemporaries, the Pallavas and the 
Kadambas, the Gangas by and large do not make such claims. But the Koqdunjeruvu grant 
of Avinita and all succeeding Ganga copper plate charters conspicuously refer to his 
relation to Krsnavarman Kadamba "whose body had been bathed in the waters of the 


uninterrupted horse - sacrifies he had performed (avichinn - #svamédha - avabhrtha - 


abhisiktd) ”. 


257. K.V. Ramesh, op. cit., No. 12, 1.15. 

258. Ibid, 11. 19-20. 

259. Ibid, No.18, 1.37. 

260. Ibid, No. 20, 1.38. 

261. Ibid, No. 18. 11. 34-35. 

262. K.Veluthat, ‘"Monarchical Power in Early Medieval South 
India; the Image and the reality", March, 1989 
pp. 17-18; D.D. Kosambi, Introduction to the 
study of Indian History, Bombay, 2nd ed., 1975; 
Reprint 1988, p. 318, 343-44. 


"263. K.V. Ramesh, op. cit, No. 15, 11. 14-15. 


The first reference to a Ganga having performed sacrifices comes from the Nallalam 
grant of Durvinita's fortieth regnal year. This record states that Durvinita "had performed 
every year numerous special religious sacnfices and had been anointed by the waters of the 
great sacnfice called hiranyagarbha". Strangely, this claim is not repeated in any 
subsequent Ganga record. The same fate, it may be recalled, had overtaken Durvinita's 
innovative claim to Vrsni ancestry made in his Gummareddipura plates, also issued in the 


fortieth year of his reign 


Thereafter, as Kosambi points out, the tulipurusaddna and similar mahadinas 
become commoner than the hiranyagarbha This is bome out by the Agali grant of 
Sripurusa Ganga of AD 748 which state that "the interior of his palace echoed the sounds 


of the religious ceremonies accompanying the great gifts made by him everyday" ””. 


After Sripurusa, no Ganga monarch claims to have performed these rites. This 
corroborates the point made earlier about the brahmanical influence being at its zenith in the 
reigns of Madhavavarman II and his successors. Subsequently, the Puranic bhakti ideology 


gained the upper hand”. 


Although the majority of the first phase records are brahmadeya grants, inscrniptigns 

registering service tenure grants are not unknown. Thus, the Kallar insription (Srinivaspur 
es (=. ; 

taluk, Kolar district) of Srivikirama Ganga of the sixth to the seventh centuries AD, 


registers a blood grant (nettar patti) of one Kanqduga of sowable paddy field to Pabhbhu 


who died in a battle while attempting to take Rakkasantiru ”. K.V. Ramesh is of the 


"264. Ibia, No. 25, I 32. "vividha - vigista - yajfena 
Hiranyagarbhasya yajfasya - avabhrtha - salila - 
dhadrabhisiktasya". 


"265. Ibid, No. 24, 1 31; vide supra, Sec. A, pl/0S ,fn. 7. 

266. D.D. Kosambi, op. cit., p. 343-44, fn 8. 

267. K.V. Ramesh, op. cit., No.42, 11.34-325 “Tena- 
pratidina-pravrtta-mahdadana-janita-punyahaghdsa- 
mukharita-mandirodarena". 


268. Infra, Chapter VI > 


269. K.V. Ramesh, op.cit., No. 28. 


opinion that nettar patti is the Kannada equivalent of raktaminya”™” which has been 
interpreted as an endowment of rent - free land for the support of the descendants of 


*27] 


warriors killed in battle “*. Such grants became a legion in the second phase when they 


were designated as kalnaqy (alternatively Kalndtu) and balgalchu 


The Bédirir grant of Bhiivikrama (from Yadarr, Srinivaspur taluk, Kolar district) 
dated AD 634-35 registers the gift of the village Bédirir in Hodali visaya to Vikramaditya 
gavunda who is designated the lord of Kolala visaya (Kolar) and described as a sat-Sadra. 
The donee is described as the Kings’ valiant solider (mama vira bhata) ” . 

Vikramaditya gavunda thus appears to have been a vassal of Bhuvikrama, rendering 
military services to his overlord. The present charter extended his domains by adding to his 
lordship, Hodali visaya. Incidentally, it is interesting to note that Kolar which was the 
original core of the Ganga Kingdom was now under the control of a feudatory. Perhaps this 
represents parts of the shift in the locus of the Ganga kingdom from the Eastern to the 
Western division. Also noteworthy is the peasant extraction of the donee as is indicated by 
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the title of gavunda “*. 

Apart from these, we have several incidental references to feudatories who held 
vanous terntorial units as their domains. The Bendiganahalli plates of Vijaya Krsnavarman 
(Kaivara branch) is the earliest available record to do so. This inscription registers the gift 


of Kuru - ura village in the Perati bhoga which was a subdivision of Paruvi visaya to 


MitrSarman. Perati sénapati is said to have been instrumental in making the grant 


*274 


(pradapayat) 
name of the person holding the office of the séndpati but was possibly used to designate the 


.K.V. Ramesh is of the opinion that Perati was not likely to be the proper 


270 Tid; Be ELOGEf L 


LE: Sircar, op. cit., q..v. Raktamanya. 


272. K.V. Ramesh, op. cit., No. 29, 11, 35 - 38. "“K6ldla 
visayadhiparasa purvinam sat — sudrah.... 
Maragavundan tasya sunuh mama virabhata 


Vikramaditya gavunqasya Hoda]i visaye Bedirur 
maya dattam". 


273. F. Kittel, A Kannada - English Dictionary, q.v. gqavuda 
274. K.V. Ramesh, op. cit., No. 5, 11. 12 - 18 
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commander in charge of the Perati bhoga *” . The same record mentions Matrvarman, the 


*276 


son of Carakki - Murasa - Kella the writer of the copper plates “”. Kella was the sumame 


of a chiefly family from the Kanara and Konkan coast”. 


The Chukuttur grant of Simhavarman (Kaivara branch) refers to Apapa the lord of 
Banapura as the writer of the record”. The same individual is mentioned in the same 
capacity in the Koqdunjeruvu grant charter of Avinita also”. Similarly, the Melekdte plates 


of Madhavavarman II (Talakad branch) were written by Carudatta sénapati 


It is the Saliggame grant of Durvinita which is the most informative in this context. 
This record enumerates Pérbbana - Muttarasar, Siyavallavarasar, Petta - ella - samantar and 
Attini as witnesses. *". A similar list of witnesses in the Kulagana plates, which register 
grants of land to the caitya at Kellipusdr, includes the Twelve of Kellipusuir, the corporate 
body of its inhabitants, the Five simantas (Aysimanta) and the Four Attini (Nalattdni puis 
Likewise, the Tagare plates of Polavira mentions Kannélarasa as a witness together with 


the Mahajanas of Anandiira and Sikkamba ™. 


While Perbbana Muttarasa, Siyavallavarasar and Kannélarasa were clearly 


subordinate rulers“ as were the Five Samantas , it is not altogether clear who the 


"275. Ibid, p. 17, fn 7. 

"276. Ibid, No. 5, 11. 25 - 26. 

277. Ibid, p. 18, fn 1 

278. Ibid, No. 7, 1.27 

279. Ibid, No. 15, 1.31. 

280. Ibid, No. 11, 1.81 

281. Ibid, No. 23, LL 33-35 “Perbbana Muttarasarun 
Siyavalla varasarum. aziye Petta-ella-samantarum 


Attaniyum saksi" 


282. EC IV (new edf Ch 347. L. 21. “adarke saksi Kellipdsur 
Pannirvarum ay samantarum Nalattaniyum." 


283. K.V. Ramesh, op: cit, No. 27, 1. 11-12. 


284. F. Kittel, op. cit, q.v. arasa - king; lord; the 
Tadbhava form of raja. 
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Attani were. Some eighth century records from Kolar district refer to individuals named 
Attani. The first from Medutambihalli (Kolar taluk) registers a grant of land made by Jettan 
, the ruler of Puttiir to Attini of Puttir . Another record from Medutambihalli features 
Attani of Puttur in the capacity of a donor, in association with Pettarasa. Gifts of land and a 
house were made to the dependents of a hero who had died in a cattle raid in which the 
people of Putthr appear to have participated”. Likewise, the Balla inscription (Molbagal 
taluk, Kolar district) of the close of the eighth century registers the gift of nice fields to a 
cowherd. The donors were Attani and Masarakuttiyaru who were pleased at the valour of 
the hero. From available evidence then, the Attini appear to have been local notables 
who were initially involved as witnesses in the royal grants and later donated lands 


themselves. 


Other references to subordinates come from the Bédirir Grant of Bhavikrama 
which mention-two dandadhipas as executors of the grant (ittham krtam ): the Navalai 
inscription of his successor Sivamiira I (from Harur taluk, Dharmapun district), which 
refers to the rule of Kanda Vannddiyaraiyar over Puramalai Nagu° ; the Hallegere plates 
(Mandya taluk, district) of the same monarch which register the grant of a village of the 
request of Jayavrddhi and Pallavidhiraja, the sons of Pallava yuvarija >" and finally, the 
Kulagdna plates which mention Kannamman of Gafije nadu as the ruler of Kodugur nddu; 


the voygas_of Oramkal and Simpal who were together ruling Tuppur and the Pallava crown 


prince (Pallavélarasa) as the donors”. The references to the Pallava crown prince in the 


BS DE Sircar, op. cit, q.v. samanta, title of feudatory 
rulers; feudatories smaller than raja, a 
subordinate chief. 

286. EC X (01d ed) Kl. 229. 

287. Ibid, Kl 232. 

288. Ibid, Mb 92 

289. K.V. Ramesh, op. cit., No.29, 1. 59. 

290. Ibid, No. 30. 

291. EC VII (new ed) Md 35, 11. 24 - 25 
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Hallegere and Kuiagana plates is interesting. It is possible that this prince was taken hostage 
by the Gangas during their campaign against the Pallavas which was undertaken by 
Bhtiivikrama”. The yoygas on the other hand appear to have been drawn from the local 
elite. K.V. Ramesh is of the opinion that yoyga was a corruption of the Sanskrit bhogya 
and was used in the sense of bhukti in Kannada epigraphs. Thus, the voygas of Oramkal 
and Simpal probably enjoyed the income from those places and were, in addition the joint 


administrators of Tuppuir >. Kannamman of Gafijenidu possibly had a similar origin and 


was, additionally the ruler (al) of another uid” R 


It is noteworthy that while initially, the courtiers whether brahmana or non- 
brahmana, were associated with royal grants only as executors or writers or witnesses , 
they were themselves donating land towards the close of the first phase, albeit with the 
King's permission. A similar point is made by Dirks in his study of Pallava political and 
social structure. He has bifurcated the Pallava reign period into two phases, the first 
lasting from the third to the seventh centuries AD and the second from the seventh to the 
tenth on the basis of changes in ritual. The first phase, in his opinion was marked by the pre- 
eminence of yajlla as the constitutive royal ritual - it not merely legitimised the king's rule 
but gave him the status of suzerain. Similarly, the political personages of the realm were 
constituted in their positions by their role in the royal dina The king's relatives made grants 
themselves, the courtiers received particular titles as a result of their executing or 
transmitting the royal grant, while a third category of chiefs gave expression to their 
subordination by their acquiescence to the royal grant. In the second phase, however, 


descent (vam4a) rather than yajfa became the principle on which sovereignty was claimed 


even though dana too continued to be an expression, in his opinion, of overlordship. 
However, in the second phase the vassal chiefs are identified by name, the territory ruled by 


them are mentioned and they become participants in the royal grant instead of a mere 


"293. EC VII (new ed) Md 35, v. 2, 11. 23 - 25 
"294. KV. Ramesh, op. cit, No. 35, p 139, fn 3 


"295. Ibid, L. 28 
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executor by requesting (yiflapti) the king to make the grant. This in Dirks’ view amounts 


to shared sovereignty between the king and the chief >. 


The significance of yajflas, the predominance of the brahminical idiom in the royal 
praSastis of the first phase, and the possible use of the royal gifts as an integrative device 
have been noted earlier in the context of southern Kamataka. That the subordinate chiefs 
are mentioned in the first phase records only in the context of the royal gift cannot be 
denied. But to conclude from this that their political position was constituted by the nature 
and degree of their participation in the king's gift - giving ritual would be to take an over - 
restricted view of early medieval polity. The evidence from Southern Kamataka indicates 
fairly unambiguously that the subordinate chiefs had their own domains. Whether they were 
agents of the centre delegated to the periphery to ensure continued control, or were 


autochthonous chiefs subjugated militarily is not quite clear”. 


Moreover, in Southern Karnataka at least, state society was first introduced under 
the aegis of the Gafigas and their brahmana allies. They introduced to the autochthonous 
peoples here a highly Sanskritized and brahmanical culture, as indicated by the earliest 

‘Ganga charters. With growing seccliaton and the spread of literacy, more and more of 
the emergent tribal elite appropriated royal symbols and modes of political control. 
These included issue of genealogies and king lists, participation in gift giving, etc. This 


. would explain the increased frequency of references to subordinate chiefs towards the close 


"296. Nicholas Dirks, “Political Authority and structural 
change in South Indian History* in Indian 
We i i i Vol. XIII, 

(1976), No. 2, pp 142 - 157. 


"297. Michael Mann, op. cit, p 143 - 44 points out that the 
logistical problems precluded direct control over 
the entire territory from the centre and this 
necessitated either rule through the conquered 
local clients or the dispersal of the army 
commanders and troops over the realn. 


"298. M.T. Larsen "Introduction: Literacy and social 
complexity" in J. Gledhill, B. Bender and M.T. 


Larsen (ed) State and Society: The Emergence and 


Development of Social Hierarchy and Political 
Centralization, London 1988, pp 187 - 188 
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of the first phase. Also significant is the fact that most of these references occur in the grant 
portion of the copper plate charters which increasingly were in the vemacular. In the 
second phase, such vermacular inscriptions predominated numerically, with the local chiefs 
and notables making grants, often without referring to their overlord. Their role was not 


then, restncted to vijapti. 


By the beginning of the eighth century, then, the Ganigas had emerged as a sub- 
regional power of some importance. They were overlords to an array of subordinate chiefly 
lineages such as the Ndlambas and Banas, while they themselves were possibly subordinate 


allies to the Calukyas of Vatiipi. 


a 


C) CONTEST FOR HEGEMONY 
(A.D. 725 to AD 1030) 


The second phase may be said to have begun with Sripurusa. Early in his reign 
(AD 725 - 788), a Ganga contingent led by his son Duggamara Ereyappor joined 
Vikramaditya IT Cajukya in his campaign against the Pallava ruler, Paramévaravarman™” 
This was but one of several Ganga campaigns against the Pallavas which marked the reign 
of Sripurusa. In one of these Paraméivaravarman was apparently slain”. One of the 
Shimoga records state that the Gangas then appropnated the traditional Pallava title of 
Perminatli . However, a perusal of Ganga records shows that it was under Satyavakya 


“92 came to be applied to the Gangas. However, 


Racamalla I that the title of Permanadi 
certain lithic inscriptions” apply the sovereign titles of Maharajadhiraja Paramésvara 
bhatara to Sripurusa as do the Agali Grant” and the Dévarahalli plates. 

Nevertheless, the titles of Maharaja and Prthvi - Kongani Maharaja too continued 
to be applied. It was again Racamalla I who was consistent in his use of sovereign titles. 

The contest with the Pallavas does not seem to have resulted in territorial 
acquisitions for long. Srfpurusa possibly gained some terntory upto Penkulikottai in the 
early years of Nandivarman Pallavamalla with the aid of a minor Ganga chieftain and a 


Bana. However, this territory (around Kulidikki, in modem Gudiyattam taluk, North Arcot 


district) was wrested by the Pallava monarch sometime in the middle of the eighth century. 


"299. Annual Report on Indian Epigraphy (ARIE) 1943-44; 
Inscription No.22 f, p.90 


300. K.A. Nilakantha Sastri, A History of South India, p. 
154. 


301. EC VIII (01d ed) Nr 35. 
302. K.V. Ramesh, op. cit., No. 90, 11. 103-104 


303. EC X (01d ed), Mb 80; EC IV (new ed) Ch 126, K.V. 
Ramesh, op. cit, No. 53. 


304. K.V. Ramesh, op cit. No. 42 L. 43 although L. 35 
applies the more humble title of Pprthvi - Kongani 


Maharaja 


305. EC VII, (new ed), Ng 149, 1. 59 
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The minor Ganga chief in actual control was slain and the Bana acknowledged Pallava 


ಜ ಳೊ 
suzerainty 


Pandyan records indicate that the Ganga hold over the Kongu region was 
threatened by a Pandyan invasion in which the Gangas and their Calukyan ally were 
worsted. Peace was apparently concluded by a matrimonial alliance in which a Ganga 


. - - . _ Ce - ತ: 
princess was given in marriage to Pandya Rijasimha's son”. 


It is not altogether clear whether the Gangas retained Kongu after this. The Salem 
plates of Sripuruga which are dated AD 771 and record the grant of village Komaramangala 
in Pudukanda visaya (to be situated in the Kongu region) as a brahmadeya for the benefit of 
Indardja, the brother of Kaficiyabb, the queen of Duggamara Ereyappa, the son of 
Sipurusa”™*, would indicate that Kongu désa remained part of the Ganga domians. This 
inscription clearly postdates the Pandyan war in which the Calukyas too are said to have 
been involved. By AD 77] the Calukyas had been overthrown and replaced by the 


Rastrakutas. 


With the accession of the Ristraktitas, a lengthy struggle to reduce the Gangas to 
submission commenced, which was to be the predominant theme of Ganga history for the 
next two centuries. The Tialegaon plates of Rastrakuta Krsna I were issued from 
Manyapura, a Ganga capital under Sripuruga and attests to the initial success of the 
expedition. As Mann has pointed out the army in its march usually managed to conquer 
wide terntornies which, however, could not be controlled effectively from the centre owing 
to logistical constraints once the campaign was over. It was perhaps this compulsion that 


induced most sovereigns to remain in almost perpetual campaigning motion. 


"306. EI XXII, pp. 110 ff. 
"307. K.A.N. Sastri, op.cit, p. 156. 
"308. K.V. Ramesh, op. cit. No. 47, 11.43-45; 47-54. 


"309. M. Mann, op. cit. p. 142, 145. 


Hence the inscriptional references to skandhiavaras. The Nandi plates of Sripurusa 


19 While the Agali Grant was made when 


himself were issued from the royal camp at Périr 
he was stationed at the victonous camp at Konigil nagara. (Konigil - nagaram adhivasati 
vijaya skandhavare)™"". Likewise, the Javali plates of AD 750-51 were issued from the 
victorious camp at the village Manne“ (Nelamangala taluk, Bangalore district). It was 
this village Manne, which was later renamed Minya nagara, that grew to be a major centre 
of Ganga power under Sripurusa. As mentioned earlier, the Tilegaon plates of Krsna 4 
were issued from Manyapura in AD 768 betokening the success of his expedition. However 
his progress through Ganga domains was not unopposed. Several inscriptions from 
Tumkur district indicate that the feudal levies of the Gangas were mustered in defence”. 
Among the feudatories participating in these battles with the Ristrakuitas at Pifichandir and 


*315 


Bigeyur we may mention Siyagella the ruler of Marugare ndqu -300°", Muttarasa, 


“316 *317 


Nagatarasa “”, Jadiya Muttarasa “, Kittarasa and Pulikkada - arasa Marugare 


naqdu and Kesumannu naqu both of which were ruled by Siyagella apparently bore the brunt 
of the invasion, since the majonty of the Hiregundagal hero stones record the death of his 


retainers. 


Krsna I does not appear to have retained any part of Gangavadi after his retum to 
his own dominions. Dhruva Rastrakuta and his successor Govinda II] were more successful 
in this regard. Dhruva’s invasion is to be dated to the post 788 AD period, during the reign 


4. KN ಹ | 
of Sivamara IT who had succeeded Sripurusa after a fratnicidal struggle with Duggamira 


“0 KE Ramesh, op. cit., No. 41, 11. 6-7 
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"313. EL XIII, No. 25, pp 275-80 
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*! The invasion ended disastrously for Sivamira since he was captured and 


Erxeyappa 
imprisoned”. The Manne plates of his son Yuvaraja Marasimha claim that he defeated 
the cavalry of Dhora (Dhruva) at Mudugunddr ”. Even if this is accepted the overall 
result of Dhruva's campaign was that the Ganga domains passed into Rastrakuta hands and 


Stambha Ranavaloka, Dhruva's son was placed in charge of them”. 


After the abdication or death of Dhruva”, a succession dispute developed in the 
Rastraklta empire between Govinda III, his nominated successor and Stambha 
Ranavaloka, the governor of Gangavadli . Govinda IIT thereupon released 
Sivamira” and crowned him together with Nandivarman Pallava, a fact mentioned in the 
Manne plates of Marasimha””. But when Sivamiira threw his lot with Stambha 


Ranivaloka, he was recaptured and imprisoned once more. 


Ranavaloka, though 
defeated by Govinda continued to rule Gangavddi until at least AD 808, the date of the 
Badaneguppe grant”. He was succeeded by a Ristrakuta feudatory, Cdkiraja by name, 
whose Kadaba plates designate him as adhiraja of Ganga Mangala Cakirija's nephew, 


Vimaladitya of the Calukya vam4a, was ruling Kunungil déSa under him”. The 


Rastrakuitas were thus building up their own support base in Southern Karmataka. 


"319. ASMAR 1929, p. 104, No. 37. perhaps refers to this 
struggle for succcession. 
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However, the Gangas retained some pockets. The Yuvaraja Marasimha, son of 
( Il, apparently held territory around Minyapura”” and perhaps the Paruvi 
visaya as well. An inscription from Marase (Mysore taluk, district) registers a 
grant to the goddess Bhagavati set up there by Bijiyta”™. He has been identified with 
Vijayaditya, the younger brother of Wai I by the editor of the Mysore Archaeological 
Survey Report”. It was his son, Racamalla 1 who “freed his kingdom of the occupation 
of the Rastraklitas and thereby regained mastery over his own hegemony and won 
fame" in AD 819. However, it would seem that a portion of the Ganga domains 


remained with the Rastrakiita feudatory BankéSa 


Rdacamalla 1 strengthened his political base by entering into matrimonial alliances 
with the Nolambas. Racamalla himself married the younger sister of Néjlambadhiraja 
Polalcdra and gave his daughter Jayabbe in marriage to him”. The Nélambas now 
became the feudatories of the Gangas, having earlier been the vassals of the 
Ristrakiitas A record from Kolar refers to the rule of Nolambidhirja over Ganga - 
6000” under Racamalla's successor, Nitimarga Ereyanga 1. Kuvalala - 300, Ganga 6000 
and smaller units had earlier been ruled by Duggamira Ereyappa™™®, the son of Sripurusa. 
From the ninth century the Nolambas became entrenched in this area which came to be 


designated over time, the Nolambavadi 32,000 country. With this, the locus of Ganga 
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power shifted westwards even as Ganga lithic inscriptions commenced referring to them as 


Kuvalala puravareSvara and Nandagirinatha in token of their ancient association with the 


area. 


The Ristrakutas under Amoghavarga made another attempt to recover Gangavadi 
when Bankéda led his armies far into Ganga dominions, conquering Kédala (Tumkur 
district) and forcing the Ganga to flee from his capital of Talavanapura (Talakad). 
However, rebellions in the Rastraklita territories compelled Banka to beat a retreat 
returning the political situation to status quo ante. This invasion by BankéSa is mentioned in 
‘the Konnur inscription of Amcghavarsa™ but is not referred to in any Ganga record. The 
Ganga king in question appears to have been Nitimirga Ereyanga I to judge from 


1341 


"Nitimarga Ranavikrama occurring in double entendre in verse 24. The Gangas on 


their part claim victory at the battle of Rajiramaqu over the Rastrakiitas 


The net consequence of these skirmishes appears to have been the conclusion of a 
matrimonial alliance between the two dynasties, with Amdghavarsa's daughter being 
married to Biituga I, the younger son of Nitimiarga Ereyanga I“. The Gangas on their 
part seem to have acknowledged the suzerainty of the Rastrakuta to judge from the title of 


Sakala - Prthvivallabha appended to Amdghavarsa in the Keregodi Rangipura plates. 


This impression is strengthened by the Cikka Sarangi inscription (Tumkur taluk and 
district) of AD 903 which states that a feudatory of Akalavarsa Krsna Il, Pracanda 
ndanayaka Sri Damapaiya, was stationed at Manne as general of the entire south 


(‘tenkana - diavarkk - ella Dandanayakan igi Manpeyol ire’). As mentioned earlier, 
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Manne or Manyapura was an eighth century Ganga capital. That a Rastrakuita feudatory 


7 


was stationed here with an army and made grants” would indicate indubitably, the 


Rastrakupa overlordship over Gangavadi. 


Under Butuga Il, and his successors, Marula and Marasimha I, the subordination 
of the Gangas to the Rastraktitas is in no doubt. The Atakiir inscription commences with a 


* and goes on to record the grant to 


reference to the reign of Krsna Ill Ristraklita 
Blituga Il of Banavise - 12,000, Bdlvola - 300, Purigere - 300, Kidukid - 70 and Bige - 
nad - 70 for having slain Rajaditya Cola in battle”. The Kadir plates of Miirasimha I] 
enumerate other services rendered to his overlord by Buituga II. “He recovered from 
Lalleya the elephants, horses, the white umbrella and throne and restored them to 
Krsna". He is also said to have “driven Emaganduga from his country, bumt down 
351 


- Tanjapuri, Nalkélo and other fortresses and given Krsna lordly elephants and horses 


No doubt a goodly share of this booty was appropriated by Butuga himself. 


Hs son and successor, Marula was the nephew and son-in-law of Krsna II. One of 
the highlights of his reign which apparently was quite uneventful was the bestowal by the 
emperor (sakala_mahisa) of an umbrella (chatram) named Madanivatara never before 


obtained by and other king”. 


"346. Vide Supra, p./%f. 


"347. EC XVII (rev. ed) T™m 78. The grants per se were made 
by a general (qdandanayaka) of one Durvinita 
together with certain corporate groups such as 


the Bhattavuttar = 1000, Beya 300 and Qleya - 500 
but apparently with Damapaiya's sanction. 
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His younger brother and successor, Marasimha I] was crowned in person by Krsna 
HI "on the grounds that he was quite worthy of union with the goddess of the Ganga 


"353 Gnd that his head was “adorned with the 


Kingdom inherited from his ancestors 
ornaments of unswerving devotion and allegiance to his lord”. The Kukkandir plates 
reveal that Marasimha fully justified this faith. He set out on a northern expedition on the 
orders of king Colintaka and claims to have vanquished the Guirjara king, Lalla, the lord of 
the Vindhyan ranges and Alla. He is further lauded for having ensured the coronation of 
king Indraraja (IV) on the death of Krsna III The Sravanabilgola eulogy of 
Cavundaraya speaks of a campaign undertaken by Mirasimha II against Vajviladéva by the 
order of king Indra”. In spite of Mirasimha's loyal services, the Ristraklitas were 
supplanted by the Calukyas of Kalyana in AD 973. Marasimha passed away the following 


year having adopted the Jaina vow of samidhi-marana | 


The period following his death was one of political unrest. The Gangas had to 
contend with rebellious feudatories and invasions by the Calukyas and Colas. They 
concluded their political career as the subordinates of the Colas as the Hale Biidantr 
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inscription indicates”. 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE RULING ELITE - GROWTH OF INTERMEDIARIES 
We have seen earlier that the political structure of the Ganga principality in the 
first phase was not very complex. In the eighth century and thereafter, however, we 
have evidence of the growth of a vast and varied class of intermediaries. This chapter 


will take up the composition of this class of intermediaries in detail. 


A) FEUDATORIES BELONGING TO THE GANGA LINEAGE. 


There was a persistent tendency,particularly in the eighth century to distribute 
the Ganga domain amongst members of the royal family in particular, and collateral 
Ganga lineages, in general. Thus, in the period of SFpurusa (AD 725 - 788) his son 
Duggamara Ereyappa held the nadus of Kuvalala - 300 and Ganga - 6000, *1 
Belvathdr-nadu, Pulvaki nadu - 1000 Bépoqu - 1000 and a nddu of sixty *2. 
However, another eighth century record mentions Muthura... as ruling Kuvalala nadu - 
300 and Ganga - 6000 under Sripurusa *3 Since these lithic inscriptions are not 
dated, their relative chronology is difficult to fix. Possibly, Muthara...held these 
territories before they were assigned to Duggamara. At any rate it is clear that such 
assignments were not permanent. It would also indicate that the Gangas in this period 
exercised close control over the eastern division, changing the rulers of the nadus at 
will. 

Duggamara Ereyappa's queen (Mahadévi) Kifici-abbe ruled Agali under 
him.*4 Likewise, Sivamiira Ereyappa, another son of Gripurusa was ruling Kunungil 
nadu *S, while Vijayaditya, another prince of royal blood ruled ‘Asandi nad. *6 The 
Honnudike inscription of Sripurusa mentions his father's younger brother Sigmar 
Ereyappa by name. Although he is not mentioned as the ruler of a ndidu, he made a 
grant to the goddess of Ponnugike of the 
*] ECX(olded) Mb 80 2 hid Sp57. 

*3 K.V.Ramesh, op.cit.,No.53 #4 EC X (old ed) Mb 80 
*5K.V.Ramesh, op.cit.No.68 *6 EC VI. (old ed) Kd 145 
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income in gold (pon) out of the receipts at the time of harvest (sugeiyul)*7.That he 
could thus dispose of the revenues apparently without reference to the king would 


indicate that he was a territorial or administrative potentate of some importance. 


Yet another local ruler belonging to the royal family was Sripurusa's valorous 


queen (Vara Virantarpuram) Vine...ttinimmadi the ruler of Malavellur. In that 


capacity she granted exemption from forced labour (vitta), impressment of bullocks 


(ettukol), and tolls on headloads to the Forty of Amasu and the Twenty.*8 


An inscription of the close of the eighth century AD from Hemmige 
(T.Narsipur taluk, Mysore district) refers to the reign of Konguni Marajar and 
mentions Permanadi and his queen (arasi).*9  Permanadi became a common title of 
Ganga rulers from the reign of Racamalla I (acc.AD 819). *10 But possibly here it is 
either Sripuruga or Sivamiira Il who is mentioned under this title. Konguni is in any 
case the title hereditarily attached to all Ganga rulers after the founder 


Kongunivarman. 


The record registers the remission of the Pattondi tax at the request (besati)of 


the queen by Permanadi for two generations of inhabitants of Pemoge (possibly 
identical with Hemmige). It would appear that Hemmige fell within the jurisdiction 
of Permanadi himself or of his queen. The T.Narsipur area apparently fell within the 
personal domain of the Gangas at this time, including as it did their capital city of 
Talkad. Most eighth century inscriptions from T.Narsipur record grants by Ganga 


Kings themselves, albeit sometimes at the request of their subordinates *11. 


*7 K.V.Ramesh, op.cit.,No.64 *§ EC IV (new ed) Y1.138 

*9 EC V (new ed) TN 253 *10 EC V (new ed) Kn 49. 

*11 This is the case with the Talkad inscription of AD 726, EC V (new ed) 
TN 207. 


After the reign of Sripurusa systematic distribution of territory among members 
of the royal family does not appear to have been much in evidence. The Husakuru 
inscription of AD 870-71 (Nanjanagud taluk, Mysore district) is one of the earliest 
records to refer to the reign of Satyavakya Permanadi Racamalla I and to the rule of 
Biitarasa 1 his younger brother over Kongalnadu and Punnadu. Butarasa is also stated 
to have held the Yuvaraja patta *12. This is interesting particularly in the light of the 
Jaina literary works of the tenth century which consistently portray kings crowning 
their elder son as adhirAja and the younger son as Yuvaraja before retiring to the 
monastery. Thus in Pampa's Adipurdna Vrsabhanitha bestows the Rajapadavi on 
Bharata along with the territory of Ayodhya while Bahubali is given the Yuvaraja 
padavi and the territory of Paudanapura *13. Likewise in Ponna's Séntipurina 
ministers crown Aparajita as king while his younger brother Anantavirya is given the 
position of Yuvaraja after their father Stimitasagara adopts the Digambaravrata *14. 
In Néminatha Purinam, Siravira crowns his elder son Andhakavrsni as king and Vrsni 
narapati, his younger son as the crown prince before retiring to the monastery *15. 
The Husakiiru inscription indicates that the literary texts reflected a current practice. 
This would also explain why there was such a strong tendency for collateral succession 
among the Gangas. In fact, Racamalla II was succeeded by Butarasa's son Nitimirga 


Ereyanga Il - one of the many collateral shifts in succession in Ganga history. 


It is the Kurgal inscription however, that represents a true continuation of the 
practice of dividing the territory among members of the royal family. 
*12 EC II (new ed) Nj 385 
*13 K.L.Narasimhasastry, (ed, transl) Pampa's Adipurinam, Kannada Sahitya 
Parnisat, Bangalore 1980; IX.65. 
*14 H.P.Nagarajayya, (ed, transl), Ponna's Santipurinam, Kannada Sahitya 
Parisat, Bangalore 1982, 1.96.11.1. 
*15 B.S.Kulkarni (ed), Trisasthi Laksana Mahipurinam, Dharwad, 1975,p 330. 
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This inscription of the close of the ninth century refers to the reign of 
Permanadi (Riicamalla I1), while Ereyappa Il was ruling Kongal nadu-8000 and Butuga 
I's queen (arasi Paramabbe was ruling Kurgallu (Periyappatana taluk, Mysore 
district). Like the Kolar inscriptions of Duggamara Ereyappa, the Kurgal record *16 
not only depicts the distribution of territory among the various members of the royal 


family but also a feudatory hierarchy therein. 


Several records from the Mysore district datable to the closing years of the 
ninth century or the early years of the tenth refer to the joint rule of Racamalla I] and 
Ereyappa Il but they do not specify Ereyappa's territorial holdings. Thus the Iggali 
inscription (Nanjanagud taluk, Mysore district) of the twenty second regnal year of 


Rdcamalla II (AD 892) registers a grant of Kalnad to the family Raceya Ganga who 


died fighting at Uttarillaga against Nolamba. The grant was made jointly by 
Racamalla I] and Ereyappa *17. This inscription is significant in that it records a grant 
to a minor chieftain of Ganga lineage. The Gattavadi plates of AD 904 also refer to 
the joint rule of Racamalla I1 and Ereyappa Il but again omit mention of Ereyappa's 
territorial holdings.*18. An ambiguous reference to their joint rule comes from the 
tenth century Mudahalli inscription (Nanjanagud taluk) which records the grant of. 
Adiraru-12 to four individuals who died fighting Ch....li Muttarasa. The grant was 
made by Permadi, his Mahadevi,and Ereyappa together with the_Aysamantas *19. The 


editors of Epigraphia Carnatica identify them with Racamalla Il his chief queen and 


Ereyappa I1 *20. 


*16 EC IV (new ed). Pp.28 *17 EC II (new ed).N} 204 
*18 EC III (new ed) Nj.402 *]9 Ibid, Nj 197. 
*20 Ibid, p.103 
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In contrast, the Kattemanuganahalli inscription (Heggadedevanakote taluk, 
Mysore district) of the same period mentions only Nitimirga Perminadi (the regnal 
title of Ereyappa Il) as the reigning king, but then specifically mentions Ereyapparasa 
as ruling Nugu nag and Navale nag *21. In discussing the empire of Charles V in 
sixteenth century Europe, G.R.Elton has pointed out that Charles changed his 
character and title from domain to domain within his disparate realm. He was Duke in 
the former Burgundian holdings in the Low Country, king in Spain and Emperor in 
Germany, and he dealt with each domain through its separate and distinct 
institutions *22. Perhaps the same insight can be applied here as well. The nadus, or 
atleast some of them, fostered such a strong corporate regional identity that Ereyappa 
though the overlord of Gangavadi as a whole had to approach such units as Nugu nad 
and Navale nadu separately as their local ruler. This surmise is further strengthened 
by the Hiranandi inscription (Heggadgedévanakote taluk) of the tenth century. This 
interesting epigraph records the accession of Racamalla II and the challenge to his rule 
posed by one Bhuvanaditya who demanded half the kingdom and the treasure. 
Thereupon the Five Samantas (Aysimanta) and the Pergades declared that none other 
than Racamalla would rule over Bayalnad and gave battle to Bhuvanayta (the tadbhava 
form of Bhuvanaditya) at Magundi.*23. Although Bhuvanaditya had demanded half 
the kingdom, the subordinates of Bayal nad were clearly concerned more with the issue 
of the local ruler. Bayal nad too thus appeared to have had a strong regional identity 
as did Nugu nad and Navale nad. tis interesting moreover to note that all these units 
belong to the same geographical area of the upper valley of the river Kabbani and its 


tributary, the Nugu river. 


*2]1 Ibid, Hg S. 
*22 G.R.Elton, Reformation Europe Fontana Series, 1963 p 40-41 
*23 EC III (new ed) Hg 23. 
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After Ereyappa II we do not appear to have any evidence for the distribution of 
territory among the members of the Ganga royal family. The Elkuru inscription 
(Chamrajnagar taluk,Mysore district) of AD 999-1000 records a joint grant by 
Nitimarga Gobindarasa and his queen Prthuvabbarasi to the Twelve of 
Elavakkaluru.*24 But there is no evidence that Prthuvabbarasi held a separate fief of 


her own. 


We have several epigraphic references to Ganga chiefs of collateral lineages. 
‘The Tiayurnu inscription of the ninth century (Nanjanaguid taluk) refers to the reign of - 
Pilduvi Ganga, the son of Asaga Ganga.*25. The editor of Mysore Archaeological | 
Report, 1930 has suggested that he was identical with Prthivipati I . the son of 
Sivaniard II *26 although no other epigraph gives re Il the title of Asaga 
Ganga. The territory ruled by him is also not specified. Similarly the Bevinakuppe 
virgal (Pandavapura taluk, Mandya district) of the ninth century mentions one Prthivi 
Ganga whose concubine (sule) Birakka's son Erekalinga got his head cut off for an 
unknown reason in his Desciice kT Prithivi Ganga has not been identified nor his 
domain defined. The Manne plates of Ricamalla 1 of AD 817 also refer to a Ganga 


prince named Mahéndra at whose instance the Doddavadi village was granted as a 


dévadana. *28. 


An inscription palaeographically datable to the close of the ninth century from 
Biligere (Nanjanagud taluk) registers a grant of dehusked paddy (nellakki sollage) to 
the Mahajanas of Kudalur by Gri Vinayaditya, who is given the titles, inter alia, of 
AtiSaya Ganga and Gangara Bhima (Bhima among the Gangas).*29 From these titles 
he would appear to belong to the Ganga lineage. No overlord is mentioned, nor is the 
area ruled by Vinayaditya specified. | 
*24 EC V (new ed) Ch 82. *25 EC III (new ed) Nj} 205. 

*26 Ibid, P.101 *27 EC VI (new ed) Ppu.253. 
#28 S.Settar, ASMAR 1910- A study, VolIIl,Dharwad 1976, No.4.,p.32-34. 
*29 EC III (new ed) Nj 244. 
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A similar grant is registered in the Nelamane inscription of the close of the 
ninth century (Srirangapattana taluk, Mandya district) wherein a chief of Ganga Kula 
whose name is lost, granted a sollage of dehusked rice (beliyakki) for feeding persons 
*30. Again the territorial domain of this chief is not specified. The Hiriyur inscription 
of the same period records the death of Kali Ganga, the son of Anungarasa of Kilvuli 
in the battle against Ayyapa at Kalikatti *31. But it is not clear whether Kali Ganga - 
actually belonged to Ganga lineage. .The name and title of his father in particular 
‘throws some doubt on the assumption. The Uppahalli virgal of AD 959-60 
(Chikmagalur taluk, district) also mentions one Kali Ganga who was ruling over | 
Devalige nidu - 70.*32. While it is possible that he was of Ganga extraction, we 


” 


cannot be certain. 


In contrast two eighth century inscriptions from the Bowringpet taluk of Kolar 
district clearly refer to the rule of Svibhava Muttarasar of Ganganvaya over EJlenagar 
nad-70, Avanya nad-30, and Pomkundu-12. Both records mention battles with a 
Bana chief in which certain tenants (okkal) died and received posthumous grants of 
land as Kalnad*33. Similarly, the Jinnahalli inscription (Heggadedévanakote taluk, 
Mysore district) records the death in a battle against Nolambadhiraja, of Maciga the 


son of Ereyangappa. The hero is described as Ganganvayamulastambha and 


Gangavamsidhipati. He died fighting at the orders of Guttiya Ganga *34, a title of 
Marasimha II *35. B.R.Gopal et.al. identify Guttiya Ganga with Ereyappa H and 


assign this inscription to the close of the ninth century *36. Thisisa doubtful 


*30 EC VI (new ed) Sr 94. *3] EC VI (old ed) Kd 140. 

*32 EC VI (old ed).Cm.42. 

*33 EC X (old ed) Bp 13 from Tallapalli and K.V.Ramesh, op.cit.No.72 
from Pilivara. 

#34 EC Ill (new ed) Hg 26. #35 B.Sheik Ali, op.cit..p 136. 

*36 EC III (new ed) p.447 
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identification. In any case, both Srivibhava Muttarasar and Maciga are undeniably of 
Ganga descent. While the territory ruled by Maciga is not specified, GC ibhivs 
Muttarasar's estates are clearly alluded to. The relationship of both chiefs to the main 
branch of the Gangas cannot be discerned. But if B.R.Gopal's contention is right, 


Maciga might be a son of Ereyappa Il. 


A tenth century record from Hiri-Bidnur (Goribidanur taluk, Kolar istrict) 
mentions Nanniya Ganga, the son of Ganga-kula-tilaka Kdlalapuraparam8svara, Grimat 
Pilduvipati.*37 He is probably identical with Ganga Prthivipati I1 the ally of Cala 
Parantaka I. Nanniya Ganga however appears to be subordinate to Anniga Bira 
Nolamba, the son of Ndlambadhiraja Ayyapadéva whose name comes first in the 
record - the place assigned to the reigning king. The inscription goes on to state that 
Nanniya Ganga's champion (ganda) joined Bira Nolamba in a battle against Santara at 
Isavur, slew the enemy and brought his head and shield to the king (aldana) before 
dying himself.In appreciation of his valour, Bira Nolamba granted Piriya Bidandr in 


Kilka nad as Kalnad. The grant was apparently to be maintained by the Gangas and 


their descendants. Although the fact that Bira Nolamba's name appears before 
Nanniya Ganga's in this record and that the Nolamba is referred to as the 
commemorated hero's ruler (aldana) would incline us to the belief that the Nolamba 
was the overlord, the fact that Nanniya Ganga's subordination is not unambiguously 
mentioned as is usually the case, might indicate that the two chiefs were merely allies, 
possibly making common cause against the Santara. This surmise is strengthened by 
the Tatanakallu inscription of the tenth century (Goribidanur taluk) which once again 
mentions Nanniya Ganga. This time the Ganga's servant (7) Anniya Gaunda fought 
against Bira Nolamba's invading army and died. In this record the grant for the 


deceased hero is made by the okkal of an unspecified village (ur) and the 


Mahajanas.*38 


*37 EC X (old ed) Gd 4.  *38ASMAR 1925, No.86, p 74-75 
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An inscription from Belur (Mandya taluk, district) dated AD 997 mentions 
Ganga Mandalsvara and Ganga Permanadi the latter being the ruler of Kundur 
nad.*39 Itis possible that, both refer to Gobindara Rakkasa Ganga the reigning 
Ganga monarch. In the second case he is possibly mentioned specifically as the ruler 
of the nadu to which the grant pertains. Alternatively Ganga Permanadi might have 
belonged to a collateral branch although the title of Permanadi was usually applied only 
to scions of the main branch.’ It is interesting that this record gives the Ganga only the 
title of MandaléSvara instead of the sovereign titles of Maharajadhiraja and 
ParaméSvara. Would this indicate subordination to a greater power? The fragmentary 
reference to Tribhuvanamalla a common biruda of the Calukyas, at the beginning of | 
this inscription * 40 might in fact suggest such subordination. On the other hand the 
Hale Budanur inscription of AD 1024 (Mandya taluk,district) which is dated in the 
regnal years of Rajendra Cola signifying his suzerainty, gives Gobindara Rakkasa 
Ganga all the sovereign titles *41. Itis therefore difficult to come to a conclusion on 


the status of a ruler on the basis of titles only. 


In the Pampa Bharata Arjuna after his coronation bestows on his brothers and 


Yuyutsu ‘the nadus of their choice *42. Such distribution of territory among the 


members of the lineage appears then, to have been established practice even in the 
tenth century. In the case of the Gangas it is best attested to in the eighth century 
when they held close control over most of Gangavidi by this means, as also by 
transferring feudutories from one territorial unit to another. Thereafter this hold 
weakened even as the practice of distribution among members of the ruling family is 
attested to only from a few records. The majority of references to Gangas of 


collateral branches come from 


*39 EC VII (new ed) Md 67. 4 *40 Ibid, Md 67,12, 
*4] EC VII (new ed) Md 54 *42 Pampa Bharata XIV. 36 Vacana. 
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the post eighth century period. But the Gangas lost effective controlover the Eastern 
division which represented their earliest power base. Other lineages, particularly the 


Banas and Nolambas supplanted them there. 


B) OTHER RULING LINEAGES OF SOUTHERN KARNATAKA. 


(1) BANAS: Mention has been made earlier of Mahalingam's view that the Banas had 
a base in the Kolar area in the mid-fourth century. AD from which they were ousted by 
the Gangas.*43 However, the earliest authentic Bana records date only from the 
eighth century. The Tatikallu inscription assigned by Rice to c-715 AD (Mulbagal 
taluk, Kolar district) refers to the reign of Mahavali Banarasa. No overlord is 
mentioned. The inscription records the death of a hero who died defending cattle. *44 
Likewise, the Sisandra inscription (Kolartaluk, district) of the mid-eighth century 
mentions Mahabali Banarasa as theruler of Ganga-6000.*45 The Hulikunda 
inscription (Bowringpet taluk, Kolar district) of the same period also refers to 
Mahavali Binarasa as the ruler of Ganga-6000 without mentioning an overlord. The 
Bana appears as the superior of a minor chieftain named Nigadéva who was probably 
ruling Pomkundu-12.*46 The Bana's claim to rule over Ganga-6000 independently is 
interesting in the light of other Kolar epigraphs which mention Muthura...*47 and 
Duggamara Ereyappa*48 as rulers of that unit under the suzerainty of Siipuiriisa Ganga 
in the same period. Similar conflicting claims to rule over the Banavasi-12000 unit 
have been noted earlier.*49. It would appear that the Ganga hold over this region in 
Sripurusa's reign was not as secure as it appears merely from a perusal of the Ganga 
records. The Banas held at least some portion of Ganga-6000 independently of the 
Gangas. The Tallapalli and Pilavara records*50 cited earlier would also support this 


emerging picture of a Ganga - Bana conflict over the territories in the Eastern division. 


*43 Supra, Chapter III, Section A. *44 EC X (old ed) .Mb 261. 
*45 EC X (old ed) Kl 235. *46 EC X (old ed) Bp 48. 
*47 Supra, fn 3 *48 Supra, fn | 


*49 Supra chapter IL,section B *50 Supra, fn 33. 
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Ganga-Bana relatiéis were not always hostile in this period. The Hullenahalli 
copper plates of Sripurusa refer to Dindigarar of Bana lineage as the subordinate ruler 
of Olnulu in Karbappu-nzqu. At his request, the Kovalavettu village was granted to 
three brahmanas as brahmadéya by Sripurusa.*51. Likewise the Devarahalli plates of 
AD 776 record the grant of Ponnalli village 1 in Nirggunda visaya and of other lands to a 
Jaina temple at Sipura constructed at the instance of Kundacci, the queen of 
Paramagula, the Prithivi Nirggundaraja of Bana lineage. The grant itself was made at 
the instance of Paramgula.*52 Both Dingigarar and Paramagula were thus 


subordinates of Sripurusa and were ruling territories in the Western division. 


The Eastern division was the Bana's main base. Towards the close of the 
‘eighth century several records from the Srinivispur and Mulbagal taluks of Kolar 
district refer to the reign of Vikramaditya Jayaméru Bana Vidyadhara also known as 
Prabhuméru over the earth - an expression of independence. One of these records, a 
virgal from AralukSte records a battle with Kaduvatti's entire force (samasta bala) in 
which his subordinate Viramahiméru died fighting.*53  Kaduvatti is the Tamil 
dynastic name of the Pallavas. It would seem that the Pallavas were attempting to 
expand their circle of influence by fishing in the troubled waters of Southern Karnataka 
where at this time the Rastrakutas had supplanted the Gangas, perhaps with some aid 
from the Pallavas. The Manne plates of yuvaraja Marasimha state that Sivamara I 
had been jointly crowned by Govinda II] Riastrakuta and Nandivarman 
Pallavamalla.*54 Another virgal from Aralukote itself records the death of Viyala 


Vijyadhara in a battle against the Damarigas at the order (besase) of his lord (alva) 


Prabhuméru. Itis not clear who the Damarigas were. The word ddmara means a riot 
or an affray.*SS Damariga by extension might mean rioters. The Rajatarangini of 
Kalhana refers to a class of landlords or wealthy cultivators in ancient Kashmir known 
as Damaras. *56. 

*51 EC VII (new ed) Md 14. *52 EC VII (new ed) Ng 149. 

*53 EC X (old.ed) Sp 6 *54 Supra,Chapter IIl, Section C, fn 325. 
*55S F Kittel, op.cit.,q.v.Damara. | *56 D.C .Sircar, LE.G.q.v.Damara. 
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This is unlikely to apply to southern Karnataka where an analogous class of wealthy 
cultivator landlords was better known as gavunda. At all events, the Damarigas of 
the Araluk6te inscription appear to have been a formidable force. The deceased hero 
received the village Kulanellur with all exemptions.*57. From the ninth century the 
Binas appear to have been overshadowed by the Ndlambas whose inscriptions 
outnumber those of all other lineages in the Eastern division. But the Banas retained a 
foothold in the Mulbagal taluk area whence a series of Bana records of the ninth and 


tenth centuries have been recovered.*58 


The Banas’ relations with the Gangas and the Nolambas appear to have 
fluctuated. After the restoration of the Gangas a period of Ganga-Nolamba alliance 
followed. It is probably to this phase in the ninth century that the Madivala inscription 
(Kolar taluk,. district) belongs. This epigraph states that Nitimdrga Permanadi was 
ruling Gangavadi-96,000 while Nolambadhiraja was ruling Ganga-6000. At the 
Nolamba's orders Pompallavogeyar, the lord of Béngada (Béengada-natha) marched 
with his forces upon Murggepadi and fought against Banarasa. Both monarchs made 


a posthumous grant in appreciation of his valour.*59 


While the Madivala inscription indicates that Ganga-Bana relations were hostile 
in this period the Bangavadi epigraph (Mulbagal taluk, Kolar district)*60 seems to 
suggest that an alliance even if a short-lived one existed between the three powers. 
They appear to have joined together to fight against Mayinadiya Dadiga in the battle of 
Mandavu. Likewise, the Vartur inscription (Bangalore taluk,district) also of the ninth 


century mentions a Bana chief Anniga, the son of Nijapa of Mahabali varhsa 


*57 EC X (old ed) Sp S. 

*58 EC X (old ed) Mb 265,26,230,124, kl 200 of c 850 AD, Mb 243,244 of 
c.890 AD,Mb 227 of c 900 AD, Mb 126 of AD 961,etc., 

*59 EC X (old ed) Kl 79. .*60 Ibid, Mb 228 
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( 
as the subordinate of the Ganga and of Nolamba Sivamara, the ruler of Morasu 


nadu.*61 


We also have references to chiefs belonging to Balivarsa from the Western 
division. While the epigraphs themselves do not describe them as Banas, the fact that 
the Banas too claimed descent from Bali might justify mentioning them with the Banas. 
One of these chiefs was SH Muttara, the_Samanta of Racamalla I and Ereyappa Il who 
fought off an invasion by Nolambarasa at Kalikatti He is highly eulogized as the 
Dilipa of this world (bhuvana - Dilipa), Sidraka among heroes (Kali-Kali-Sidraka), 
the beloved of victory (Jayakke nalla) and the forehead ornament of Balivarhsa.*62 
Similarly the Ganiganuru inscription (Yelandur taluk, Mysore district), mentions 
Ghanarudra Arakutti of Balivarida evidently a subject of Satyavakya Permanadi who is 
referred to as the reigning king. Arakutti made several land grants for the 
Arakuttivara temple which was evidently constructed on his behalf by Sivasakti 
bhatara, the trustee.*63 We do not know the rank enjoyed by Ghanarudra Arakutti 


nor the territory ruled by him. 


The Banas then, appear as chiefs claiming independent control over the 
Ganga-6000 province in the eighth century. In the following two centuries, however, 
their realm appears to have shrunk under the impact of the expanding Nolamba 
lineages to mere pockets in the modern Mulbagal taluk. Their relations with the 
dominant powers of the region fluctuated. While the Gangas and Nolambas 
occasionally waged war against the Banas they also appear to have co-operated 
sometimes in the conduct of local wars. Individual Bana chiefs are also mentioned in 


the records of the western division, mostly as the subordinates of the Gangas. 


*61 EC IX (old ed) Bn 40. *62 EC XVI (rev.ed) AK 215. 
*63 EC IV (new ed) YI 174. 
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(I1) NOLAMBAS: The earliest certain references to the N6lambas in our records 
come from the close of the eighth century. The Gafijam copper plates of yuvaraja 
Marasimha refer to Kolliyarasa Kali Nolambadhiraja of Pallavaraya, who granted 
Tipperur to Ponnadi, the odeya of Arppola, with Marasimha's permission. *64 

Another eighth century record from Hebbalu (Maddur taluk, Mandya district) 
mentions Nolvabba rajya*6S which may be a reference to a Nolamba principality, but 
we cannot be certain. Likewise, two Kolar district epigraphs refer to the reign of 
Pallava maraja*66 and of a chief entitled to play the five great instruments 
(paficamahasabda), named Prthvivallabha Pallavarama of Pallavanvaya*67 respectively. 
Since the distinctive name ‘of Nolamba is absent in both records, it is hard to determine 
whether the Pallava chiefs referred to were of Pallava stock from Tamil Nadu or their 


local offshoots in south-eastern Karnataka. 


Like the Banas, the Nolambas too were based in the eastern division and 
became the dominant power there. Until the end of the ninth century the names of 
individual Nolamba rulers are not mentioned in inscriptions and we have only generic 
references to Nolambadhiraja of Pallavanvaya entitled to thePaficamahasabdas, who 


presumably was the main representative of this lineage.*68 


*64 EC VI (new ed) Sr 66. 

*65 EC VII (new ed) Mu 36. 

*66 EC X (old ed) Bg 77 of the eighth century from Venkatapura. 

“67 EC X (old ed) Mb 59 of c.800 AD from Avani. 

*68 For instance, EC X (old ed) Bp 45 of c.AD 820 Mb 248 of C.860 AD, 
Sp 27, Sd 32 of c.870 AD: Sd 33,Mb 102, SpS0, CB 26,Gd 5, Ct 36 of 
c.880 AD, etc. | 
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The Ghatamaranahalli inscription (Sidlaghatta taluk, Kolar district) of the ninth 
century which mentions Pallava Nolambarasa entitled to the Pafcamahisabdas,*69 the 
Mallifettipura epigraph of the beginning of the ninth century which refers to Sri 
Nolamba ruling the kingdom,*70 and the Hulikunda inscription of c.880 AD which 
mentions Mafja Nolamba as the reigning king,*71 perhaps represent collateral 
Nolamba chiefs. The Vartur inscription (Bangalore taluk, district) of the ninth century 
which mentions Nolamba Sid as the ruler of Morasu nadu and the subordinate of 
(Ganga) Permanadi*72 has been referred to earlier.*73 Likewise, the Dunturu record 
(Kankanahalli taluk, Bangalore district) mentions a minor Nolamba chieftain named 


SénemAra whose son, Mendannpa's death in a cattle raid is commemorated. *74 


From the last quarter of the ninth century Nolamba inscriptions begin alluding 
to the names of the monarchs. Mahéndradhiraja is one of the earliest Nolambas to be 
mentioned by name. He was the son of Nolambadhiraja. Polalcora by Jayabbe the 
daughter of Racamalla I1 Ganga.*75 Pdlalcora and his immediate predecessors are 
named only in an inscription from Hemavati dated AD 942-43.*76 It is probably 
Polalcdra who was ruling over Ganga-6000 under Nitimarga Ereyappa.*77 
Mahéndradhirija is said to have ascended the throne after destroying rival claimants 
(dayiga), Coramma and others.*78 He established the temple of Mahéndrésvara at 
Baragur and granted Ndndiir in Sire nag for its maintenance and 
conduct of worship therein.*79 Another record from Baragur mentions several 
queens of Mahendra such as Bija(y)a Mahidevi, Parama Mahadevi, Akkabbe and 
Pombabbe who were ruling over Oreytiru, Dharmapolala, Siyavur and Tailoka polala 
respectively.*80 


*69 ASMAR 1929,No.36,P 103 *70 EC X (old ed) Sd 59. 

*71 EC X (old ed) Bp 41 *72 EC IX (old ed) Bn 40° 

*73 supra, p175-6, fn.61. *74 EC IX (old ed) Kk 152 of c.900 AD. 
*75 EC XII (old ed) Si 38. of AD 878 *76 Ibid Si 28 of AD 942-43. 

*77 EC X (old ed) Kl 79. ಲ *78EC XII (old ed) Si 38 


*79 Ibid. ನ  *80ECXIl (old ed) Si 24 of c.880. 
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This epigraph thus attests to distribution of territory among members of the royal 


family. Interestingly the queens appear to have granted lands to a basadi Itis 


significant that women patronized Jainism to a greater extent than men. This issue 


will be taken up later.*81 


Apart from the Baragur records Mahéndradhiraja is referred to in an inscription 
from Nidugal (Pavagada taluk, Tumkur district). This also mentions Bidi Corarasa of 


p NE ! 
Pallavanvaya who is said to have constructed a temple of Candrasekara.*82 


~J 


Similarly, an inscription from Karubele (Bowringpet taluk, Kolar district) states that 


Mahéndradhiraja was ruling Ganga-6000.*83 


Although Mahéndradhiraja was the son of a Ganga princess, Ganga-Nolamba 
relations were far from cordial in this period. The Muttukaqahalli virgal*84 
(Chintamani taluk, Kolar district) and the Doddabelavangala virgal*85 
(DogdaballaApura taluk, Bangalore district) both refer to the reign(arasugeyye) of 
Mahéndra, and to battles with the Gangas in which the latter appear to have been 
worsted. The Begur inscription of Ereyappa I] also mentions a battle with Bira 
Mahendra in which Nagattara a subordinate of theGanga died fighting.*86 The 
Settihalli*87 and Venkatapura*88 virgals ofc. 880 AD which mention Mayindamarasa 
as the reigning king might also belong to the same Nolamba monarch whose domain 
covered most of Kolar district and parts of the Bangalore and Tumkur districts. In 
addition, Dharmapuri (TamilNadu) and its adjoining areas were also held by the 
Nolambas at this time. *89 


*3] Infra, Chapter VI. 


*82 EC XII (old ed) Pg 45. *33 EC X (old ed) Bp 64. 
*84 Ibid, Ct 116. *85 EC IX (old ed) DB 3. 
*86 Ibid, Bn 83 *87 EC X (old ed) Sd 39 


*88 Ibid, Sp 19. *§9 EI X.No.14, pp. 54-70. 
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Two inscriptions from Avani record the death of Mahéndradhiraja. His 
mother, Divalabbarasi, a Kadamba princess, built a temple NoJamba Narayanésvara in 
his memory.*90 He was apparently succeeded by Ayyapa deva Nolambadhiraja, his 
son. The Koyira virgal (Devanahalli taluk,Bangalore district) which mentions srimad 
Ayyapa as the reigning king is dated AD 909.*91 Another inscription from Baraguir 
(Sira taluk, Tumkur district) which mentions Ayyapadeva as the ruler is dated AD 919. 
His queens (Mano-nayana-Vallabheyar) Nigiyabbe and Neleyabbe granted lands for 
two temples,situated at Baragur*92 Most other records are undated but 
olaebrachically assigned to the beginning of the tenth century. This is the case with 
the Hulikunda inscription*93 (Bowringpet taluk, Kolar district) the Hebbaya 
inscription*94 (Sihnivispur taluk, Kolar district)*95 and the Cimanahalli inscription 
(Maldr taluk, Kolar district). All these inscriptions are hero-stones, the first two 
commemorating deaths in cattle raids and the last a conflict between a local ruler 


Sitipendranarasa of Navilur and Ayyapa. Ayyapa's son Bira Nolamba appears to be 


| the next ruler of the line. Two of his records from Kurubur (Chintamani taluk, Kolar 


district) are dated AD 931.*96 Both record cash grants to the 108 Mahajanas of 
Kurumblir by the sons of Ndgamayya, the odeya of Komaramangala.*97 Bira 
Nlamba's realm seems to have included the Srinivispur,*98 Kolar,*99, 
Gauribidanur,*100 and Chintamani taluks* 101 of Kolar district, and the Sira,*102 
Maddagiri* 103 and Pavagada*104 taluks of Tumkur district. His relations with 
Nanniya Ganga of the collateral Ganga line has been discussed earlier.*105 It was 
also”Anniga Bira Nolamba who is said to have been defeated by Ganga Racamalla II] 


and reduced to vassal status according to the Kudlur plates of Marasimha Il.*106 But 


Anniga Bira Nolamba's records do not betray any signs of such subordination. 


*90 EC X (old ed) Mb 38,50 *9] EC IX (old ed) Dv.10. 
*92 EC XII (old ed) Si 39. *93 EC X (old ed) Bp 42. 
*94 EC X (old ed) Sp 29 *95S EC X (old ed) Mr 52 
*96 EC X (old ed) Ct 43,44. *97 EC X (old ed),Ct 44. 
*98 EC X (old ed) Sp 58,64. *99 EC X (old ed) Kl 9,57. 


*100 EC X (old ed) Gd 85,86,4; ASMAR 1925, No.86,p.74-75. 


. *101 EC X (old ed) Ct 43,44. *102 EC XII (old ed) Si 59 
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Bira Nolamba was succeeded by his younger brother Dilipayya Nolamba. This 
chief bore the titles and birudas of Prthivivallabha, Pallava-kula-tilaka, Iniva 
Nolambadhiraja and Palarode ganda and is said to be entitled to the Paficamahasabdas 
according to the Hemavati inscription of AD 942-43*107 


His domain included Avani in Mulbagal taluk,*108 Tekal (Malir taluk),* 109Hebbata 
(SHhivasDir taluk)*110 and Hulikunda (in Bowringpet taluk)*111 in the Kolar district 
‘and the Sira taluk*112 in Tumkur district. Apart from this, several inscriptions from 
the Kolar, Tumkur and Bangalore districts refer to Iriva Nolambadhiraja, one of the 


titles of Dilipayya NSlamba.*113 


However the descendants of Polalcdra are not the only Nolamba chieftains 
attested to for the end of the ninth and the beginning of the tenth century. An 
inscription from Kodldpura (Maddagiri taluk, Tumkur district) dated AD 897-98 refers 
itself to the reign of Prthivivallabha Nolambadhiraja Nolipayya, entitled to the 
Paflcamaliisabdas.*114 He appears to have reigned uptil the middle of the tenth 
century since his Tambadi inscription (Maddagiri taluk) is palaeographically assigned 
to that period.*115. This inscription refers to a battle at Bidirur with Bdtuga (the 
Ganga?) in which Ponniga of Tumbevadi participated at the order (besadal) of 
Ankayya, the son of Nolambadhirdja Nolipayya. 


*103 EC XII (old ed) Mi 71 *104 EC XII (old ed) Pg 80. 

*105 supra, p.267, fn 37 *106 K.V.Ramesh, Op.cit.No.138, v.21. 
*107 EC XII (old ed) Si 28. *108 Vide infra, Section F, p.4 93. 
*109 ASMAR 1930, No.8, p 134. *]110 EC X (old ed) Sp 25. 

*111 EC X (old ed) Bp 40,43,44. *112 EC XI] (old ed) Si 28,35. 


*113 EC X.(old ed) Kl 158.Mb 31,105; EC IX (old ed) Ht 37,:EC XII (old ed)Si 14,Mi 39. 
*114 EC XII (old ed) Mi 52. *115 Ibid, Mi 27. of c.950 AD. 
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While the Tumkur records consistently attribute only the title of Nolambadhiraja to 
Nolipayya two records from Kolar palaeographically assignable to the mid-tenth 


century also give him the title of Iriva-Nolambadhirajia. Of these, the Gundlahalli 


epigraph (Kolar taluk) gives Nolipayya the titles of Ekavakya, Nolambadhiraja and 


Iriva-Nolamba and he is said to be entitled to the Paficamahisabdas. The inscription 
also mentions . Vikramaditya Tiruvayya as the ruler of the Ganga-6000 unit as a | 
subordinate of Nolipayya.*1 16 Tiruvayya, who is described as Vaidumba sikhamani is 
also mentioned in the Bétamangala inscription (Bowringpet taluk) of Nolipayya. In this 


record, Nolipayya is described as Irava-NGlambadhiraja.*117 


Since the title of Iriva Nolambadhiraja is ascribed to both Dilipayya and to 
Nolipayya it becomes difficult to determine whether the inscriptions mentioning only 
the title should be ascribed to Nolipayya or to Dilipayya. The extent of their domains 
also cannot be precisely ascertained on this account. The relationship between 
Nolipayya and Mahéndradhiraja and his scions also cannot be discerned. While 
Dilipayya's inscriptions by and large portray him as an independent ruler, the 
Muddalahalli inscription of AD 956 (7) suggests that he was subordinate to 
Nolipayya.*118 The last reference to [riva Nolamba comes from the Haralakunte 
virgal (Kolar taluk) which is dated AD 966.*119 Since Nolipayya was ruling from 
897-98 AD this record is more likely to belong to Dilipayya. Nolipayya's last certain 
date is AD 9S1 to which year the Ari inscription (Chintimani taluk, Kolar 
district) belongs. This records a grant by Nolamba and Tiruvayya (the Vaidumba) of 
ten kolas of waste land at Ane-lir as dévabhoga to the Bhimesvara temple.*120 The 
lacuna in the Muddahalli inscription throws some doubt on its date. If it is indeed 
assignable to AD 956, (Saka 8.8), then this would be the last-known reference to 
Nolipayya. 

*116 EC X (old ed) Kl1.198. of c.950 AD 
*]117 Ibid, Bp 4. 

*118 EC X (old ed) Ct.143 

*119 EC X (old ed) Kl 245 

*120 Ibid, Ct.49. 


‘The Uttandr epigraph of AD 968 (Mulbagal taluk) records the coronation 
(pattamgatti) of Nanni Nolamba.*121 It was possibly Nanni Nolamba together with 
collateral Nolamba chiefs, who was defeated and perhaps killed by Marasimha II 
Ganga who then adopted the title of Nolambakulantaka. * 122 Subsequent to this we 
find the Ganga asserting his authority in the Eastern division for the first time in the 
tenth century. The Hilahalli*123 and Hulikunda*124 virgals both refer to the reign of 
Marasinghadeva (II), in recording the death of local heroes in defence of buffaloes and 
cattle. However, in spite of the grandiose title of Nolambakuldntaka adopted by 
Marasimha he does not seem to have been successful in wiping out the Nolambas at 
least in the Eastern division. An inscription from Meldgani (Mulbagal taluk) dated AD 
974 states that Nolambadhiraja Corayya and his father (tande) received the news of 
Marasimha's death.*125 It is possibly Corayya who is referred to under the title of 
Nolambadhiraja in the Kandagrama inscription (Chikka-Ballapura taluk, Kolar district) 
of AD 977*126 


Two virgals from Hadakanahalli (Hosakote taluk, Bangalore district) point to 
the existence of collateral branches of the Nolambas and of conflict among them. One 
of these refers itself to the reign of Nolambadhiraja and records the death of a 
Nolambarasa in a battle apparently against the Nolamba chif of Cola 
Bijayitamangala.*127. The other virgal records the valour of NoJambarasa's retainer 


Mallapannara and his elder brother Kavaliya Ranugayya possibly in the same 


battle.*128 Two other references to Nolamba chiefs from the Eastern division in 


the post 975 AD period come from hero-commemoration stones at Hémavati. The 
first records the death of Uttiga,a soldier of Nolamba Permadi and Sdgabbarasi in a 
battle against the Gangas.*129 The second virgal refers itself to the reign of 
Ahavamalla NQlambadhirdja and records the death of Ptayya in a local skirmish.*130 
*121 EC X (old ed) Mb 122. 

*122 EC I (new ed) SB 64; Cavundaraya Purana, op.cit. dl 

*123 ASMAR 1930,No.12, p.137. “124 EC X (old ed) Bp 47. 

*125 EC X (old ed) Mb 84. *]126 Ibid, CB 45. 

*127 EC IX (old ed) Ht.47 of.c.980 AD *128 Ibid, Ht 48 of c.980 AD. 
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Although the Nolambas were essentially based in the Eastern division, which 
came to be known as Nolambavadi by the close of the tenth century*131we do have 
references to Nolamba chiefs from the western division as well. As mentioned earlier, 
the earliest reference to a Ndlamba comes from a Mandya inscription.*132 One 
N6lamba chief appears to have been based in Asandi nag as the Hire-Bdsur inscription 
indicates.(Kadur taluk, Chikmagallr district) This epigraph records the death of 
Marasimha gamundqa in a battle against Nolamba of Asandi riag. The deceased hero 


was given the village of Basantr with all exemptions.*133 It is possibly the same 


4 fe 
Nolamba ruler who was fought off by Sri.Muttara, the samanta of Ereyappa II who 


was ruling Asandi nad.*134 


Two other ‘inscriptions from Hassan district, the Didaga virgal of AD 
970(Channarayapatna taluk) and the Nerilage virgal (Arsikere taluk) of AD 971-72 
mention battles undertaken by Nolambakulantaka Marasingha Permanadi (II) against 
the Nolambas. The Didaga virgal mentions a battle at Ulanur in which Asagayya of 
Panaravadi was killed fighting with Mahisimanta Lésayya. His son, Sankaragonda 
received a grant as Kalnad.*135 Since the location of Ulanur is not specified it is not 
clear where the Nolamba adversary of this record was based. The Nerilage inscription 
also records the death of a hero Annavisayya in a battle against the Nolambas and the 
grant of Nerilage village as kalnad to his son Butuga in perpetuity.*136 Once again in 
the absence of data we cannot hazard a guess as to the territorial holding of the 
Nolamba chief in question. 

*]129 EC XII (old ed) Si 26. 

*130 Ibid, Si 29. 

*131 EC X (old ed) Sp 59 of the reign of Rakkasa Ganga. 
*132 supra, fn 64. 

*133 EC VI (old ed) Kd 141. _ 
*134 EC XVI (rev.ed) Ak 215. 

*13S EC V (old ed) Cn 267. 

*136 EC XV (rev.ed) Ak 237. 


An equally unsatisfactory reference to a Nolamba chief comes from the Kerehalli 
inscription (Chamrajnagar taluk, Mysore district) of the close of the ninth century 
which mentions Permadi (a Ganga?)receiving homage from Nolamba's Pergade, 
Tribhuvanayya. The record goes on to state that Tribhuvanayya was administering 
Sivayyanakee and granted bittuvatta for the tank.*137 Since the inscription is on a 
stone in the tank bund of Kerehalli,it is tempting to conclude that Tribhuvanayya was 
the local officer and Nolamba, his lord, had jurisdiction over this area. While it is 
possible we cannot be certain. If we accept this view, it would imply that the Ganga 
control over the Kaveri valley too was incomplete and the process of sub-infeudation 


had set in here also. 


In sum, the Nolambas emerged as a major power in the eastern division in the 
ninth century and remained entrenched there in spite of Ganga attempts to subject 
them to their own authority. Initially they had allied themselves to the Garigas, 
matrimonial alliances had been entered into and the Nolambas acknowledged the 
suzerainty of Racamalla I and Nitimirga Ereyappa I as the Madivala inscription bears 
witness.*138 But in the majority of the Kolir, Bangalore and Tumkur records, the 
NojJambas do not refer to the Gangas as their overlord. They appear to have pushed 
the Banas to a corner and subordinated the Vaigumbas to their authority. Although 
several inscriptions from Hassan in the west and Kolar in the east mention Marasimha 


IT's conflict with the Nolambas, his biruda of Nolambakulantaka seems far from the 


truth. The NOlamba kula survived his onslaught but were submerged soon after by the 


C6la blitzkrieg *139 


(111) VAIDUMBAS : In comparison to the Nolambas or even the Banas, the 
Vaidumbas had a limited presence in south-eastern Karnataka. Only from the tenth 


century do we have epigraphic references to this lineage. 


*137 EC IV (new ed) Ch 352 *138 EC X (old ed) Kl 79. 
*139 Only two records, EC X (old ed) Ct 118 of AD 1011-12 and Sp 14 ofc 


1015 AD refer to Nolamba Corayya under Cola rule. 


As in the case of the Nolambas we only have generic references to the 
Vaidumba maharaja initially. One of the earliest inscriptions to refer to Vaidumba 
maharaja is the Bairaganapalli epigraph (Seach taluk, Kolar district) of c.900 AD. 
The Vaidumba maharaja is stated to be entitled to play the Paficamahasabdas and was 
apparently an independent ruler. The arasa of Halayur and Pallava Maharaja, the 
donor of a Kalnatu are also mentioned, but the relation of these three kings to each 


other is not clear.*140 


The other early reference to the Vaidumba comes from Bechirakh Yarragudi 
inscription of the same period (Bagepalli taluk, Kolar district). This states that the 
Vaidumba maharaja was ruling with the small river (Kirudore) as his boundary. He 
seems Chav come into conflict with the Nolamba Maharaja and a hero fell in the 
battle of Muru Malkici.*141 It is not clear which small river is referred to here. The 


Kirudore as boundary (maryade) is also mentioned in the Bayyapalli inscription of 


c.880 AD (Srinivaspur taluk). The Kirudore was the boundary between the domains of 
Nodlabbadyarasa (Nolambidhiraja?), Cola Permanagigal and Mayindama.*142 The 


Bayyapalli inscription brings out the political fragmentation in the Kolar region at this 

time. So great was this fragmentation that the nadu units are scarcely ever mentioned. 
They do not appear to have been valid political units at this time. When the Colas 

brought this entire region under their control, however, the old nadus are once more 

mentioned. Apparently, they continued as units with an ethnic or regional identity but 

for the purposes of the record-keepers, the most significant point at issue was the local 

ruler whose domain did not necessarily coincide with the nadu boundaries, at least in 

the Kolar area.*142(a) 

*140 EC X (old ed) Sp 85. 

*14] EC X (old ed) Bg 62. 

*142 Ibid, Sp 30 

*142(a) Supra Chapter II, Section B 
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The third early record mentioning Vaidumbha maharaja as ruling the kingdom 
of earth comes from Kottapalli (SS taluk) and refers to a certain Corayya who 
was ruling the Nelavanki abhyantara-siddhi evidently as a subordinate of Vaidumba 
maharaja.*143 Abhyantara-siddhi has been explained by Sircar as internal income or 
revenue payable to the village authorities as against those payable to the king.*144 It 
has been explained by others as "the power of adjudication".*145 In this inscription 
and in other records from Shimoga district it seems to indicate rulership of a 


village. *146 * 


At the beginning of the tenth century, then, the Vaidumbas appear to have been 
independent rulers based mainly in the Srinivaspur taluk but with a small pocket in the 
Bagepalli taluk as well. Inscriptions of the mid-tenth century, however, portray them 
as subordinates of the Nolambas. The Betamangala inscription of c.950 AD 
(Bowringpet taluk, Kolar district) mentions Iriva-Nolambadhiraja Nolipayya as the 


reigning king and Vaidumba Sikhamani Vikramaditya Tiruvayya repairing the breach in 


the tank of Vijayadityamangala (evidently the modern Betamangala) at the orders 
(besadol) of Nolipayya. The bittukatta for the tanks maintenance was granted in 
favour of the S00_mahajanas of Kayvara.*147 The fact that Tiruvayya acted at the 
command of Nolipayya would clearly indicate his subordinate status. This is further 
confirmed by the Gundlahalli inscription of the same period (Kolar taluk) which 
describes Nolipayya as the reigning king and Vikramaditya Tiruvayya as the ruler of 
Ganga-6000.*148 This once more records the grant of bittukatta for the tank of 
Bangavadi. Likewise the An inscription (Chintamani taluk) of AD 951 mentions 
Iriva Nolambadhiraja as the reigning king and records the grant of a dévabhoga for the 
Bhimésvara temple by Nolamba and Tiruvayya.*149 

*143 ASMAR 1928, No.33, p 45-46. 

*144 D.C.Sircar, LE.G.,q.v. abhyantara-siddhi. 

*145 Ibid #146 EC VIII (old ed) Sb 70. 

*147 EC X (old ed) Bp 4. “148 ECX (old ed) KI 198. ‘ *149 Ibid, Ct 49. 
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While Tiruvayya's domain is not specified in this record nor his subordination clearly 


mentioned, the order in which the names appear seem to imply vassalage. 


Lastly we have the Gundlahalli epigraph of c.950 AD (Mulbagal taluk), which 
mentions Dilipayya as the reigning king and records the grant of bittukatta for the tank 


of Mandigallu by Tiruvayya's son CandraSekara.*150 


It is interesting to note that the distribution of the mid-tenth century epigraphs 
ಸ mentioning the Vaidumbas differs from the geographical spread of the earlier records 
of Vaidumba maharaja. The relation between Vaigumba maharaja of the early tenth 
century and Vikramaditya Tiruvayya and his son Candradekara cannot be discerned. 

It is possible that they belonged to collateral branches. On the other hand it is also 
possible that the acceptance of Nolamba suzerainty enabled the Vaidumbas to extend 
their sphere of influence just as Rajput chiefs accepting Mughal sovereignty could 


enjoy mansabs and jagirs under imperial service in addition to their patrimonial estates. 


(IV) COLAS: We have a few epigraphic references indicating Cola presence in south- 
eastern Karnataka prior to its conquest by Imperial Colas under Rajaraja Cola 1A 
group of virgals from Sravanagudi (Maddagiri taluk, Tumkur district) of c.750 AD 
mention Cola Dhananjaya as the ruler of Erigalavadi-600. Two of these 
commemorate death of heroes in the war waged by the Twelve (Pannirvarum) against 
Rattapadi (the Rastrakuta territory).*151 Another virgal mentions a rebellion by 
Kangapadi, Kottavallipadi and Vallabhavadi against Valavarma who apparently ruled 
over them.*152 The relation between Cola Dhananjaya and Valavarma is not clear. 
Yet another hero-stone commemorates the death of Aditya Kumaran a retainer (alu) of 
Cola Dhananjaya in some battle. *153 

*150 Ibid, Mb 198. 

*151 EC XI] (old ed) Mi 97,92. *152 EC XII (old ed) Mi 93. 

*153 Ibid, Mi 101. ಫೆ | 
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Another early reference to a Cola comes from the eighth century Hebbalu 
virgal (Maddur taluk, Mandya district) which has been cited earlier in connection with 
the Nolambas.* 154 This hero-stone records the prowess in battle of Karmaga Raca, 
Irmadi Bira and Manaléra, okkal from Kunungil under the command of Irmadiyar at 
Tungala against Vadi Cola. The territory of Vadi Cola cannot be determined from 
this record. Likewise, the Bayyapalli inscription (Srinivaspur taluk, Kolar district) 
which mentions Cola Permanadigal sharing the Kirudore as a boundary with 
Nolabbadyarasa and Mayindama*155 also does not help much in fixing the domain of 


the Cola chief beyond indicating that it lay in the Grnivaspur area. 


Two inscriptions from Nagaragere (Gauribidanur taluk, Kolar district) assigned 
to the beginning of the tenth century, mention Cola Maharaja as the local ruler. While 
the purport of one is unclear,*156 the other records the grant of wet lands (galde) for 


three temples (Muru dégulakkam) by a subordinate of Mayindama Cola Maharaja.*157 


While the above records are of local chiefs of Cola extraction the BairakUru 
inscription (Mulbagal taluk, Kolar district) indicates that the Imperial Colas had 
conquered parts of south-eastern Karnataka even prior to Rajaraja I. This inscription 
mentions Madiregonda Ko Parakesarivarman (Parantaka I) as the reigning king and is 
dated in his twenty-ninth regnal year (AD 934).*158 It records the rescue of cattle by 
Maremma of Bayadakuru and the grant of one kanduga of riceland (kalani) below the 
tank to the hero by a feudatory (samanta) of Permadi, Permadi might possibly refer to 
Prthivipati I1 Ganga or to his son Nanniya Ganga who is mentioned in the 
Gauribidanur inscriptions cited earlier.*159 But Parantaka's control of this region did 
not last long. The invasion of Krsna II] Rastrakuta and of Butuga Il Ganga wrested 


even Tongaimandalam from the Colas.*160 


*154 Supra, fn 65 *155 Supra, fn 142. 
*156 EC X (old ed) Gd 72. *157 Ibid, Gd 69. 
*158 EC X (old ed) Mb 203. *159 supra, fn 37 ,38. 


*160 supra, Chapter II, fn.349. 
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But under Rajaraja I the Colas reconquered most of Gangavadi and retained it until 
expelled from there by Visnuvardhana Hoysala,a century later. The extent and nature 


of Cola administrative control over Gangavadi will be discussed later.*161 


(V) NAGATTARAS: A few inscriptions from Bangalore district refer to the 
Nagattaras who appear to have been vassals of the Gangas. Itis not quite clear 
whether “Nagattara" refers to a descent group or to an office. But the Agara 
- inscription of the ninth century (Bangalore taluk) mentions Nagattara Irugamayya as 
the Irvuliylr-odeya.* 162 From this Nagattara would seem to be a family name. This 
is further suggested by the Bégur inscription which mentions the tying of the Nagattara 
vatta.*163 This immediately recalls the Serugunda inscription which mentions 
Nirvinita's younger son being crowned with the Kongani patta (the Ganga crown).* 164 

Just as Kongani was the generic name for the Gangas after the founder 
Konganivarman, so it is possible that Nigattara was the generic name for this descent 


group although the word vam4a is nowhere used. 


The position of Irvuliyur odeya held by Ndgattara Irugamayya implies that he 
held land in that settlement. The Agara inscription thus brings out the rural landholding 


base of the Nagattaras though we have no hint as to their caste affiliation.*165 The 


Bégur inscription on the other hand stresses the Nagattaras' position as military vassals 


of the Gangas. It refers to the battle against Bira Mahendra in which Nagattara led 
the forces of Ayyapa and his samantas and died fighting in the battle of Tumbepadi. 

His son Iruga was then given the Nagattara vata (crown) and the division of Bémpur- 
12 as kalnad.*166 The Béguir inscription substantiates Nandi’s contention of 


contractual relationship between overlords and vassals.* 167. 


*161 Infra, Chapter V Section B *162 EC IX (old ed) Bn 79. *163 Ibid, Bn 83. 
*164 supra, Chapter II Section B,fn 214 

*165 infra, pp 244 f5 fn. 44-457 for a discussion on Urodeyas 

*166 EC IX (old ed) Bn 83. 
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In addition the Bégur record also signifies the confirmation of the heir in his succession 


to the dignity or estate of Nagattara. 


The Bammondapalli inscription (Anekal taluk, Bangalore district) of the close 
of the ninth century is the last record to refer to Nigattara. It records the death of 
Mangala Bivanna, the servant (al) of Nagattara in a cattle raid (turugol).*168 The 
hero was probably a raider since inscriptions generally mention death in defence of 
cattle specifically. * 169 If so this would indicate, how widespread the practice of cattle 
raiding was.*170 

- In sum, the Nagattaras appear to be low-ranking feudatories who were initially 
associated with landholdings at the village level. By the close of the ninth century as a 
result of meritorious military service Iruga who succeeded to the Nagattara vatta held 
a division of twelve villages. The history of the Nagattaras brings out the dynamism 
of the political system of the period wherein the endemic warfare provided the 
feudatories scope for increasing their rank and possessions.*171 We are proceeding 
here on the assumption that the Nagattaras formed a feudatory lineage. Whether the 
three references to the Nagattaras belong to members of a single lineage or collateral 


branches thereof cannot be discerned from the meagre data at our disposal. 


{ 
(VI) KUSA-TARYALLA: We have a single reference to this lineage in our 


inscriptional record. This comes from the Kotevir inscription (Chikmagalur taluk, 

district) of the close of the eighth century. The Kusa-Taryallas claim descent from 

Manu, Iksvaku, Hariscandra. Dilipa and Raghava, who are described as the 

progenitors (vamiSyddirijah). 

*] 67 R.N.Nandi, “Growth of Rural Economy in Early Feudal India” in PIHC, 
Presidential Address, Ancient India section, (1984), p 27; infra, Chapter V, 
Section B. 

*168 EC IX (old ed) An 73. *169 Supra, Chapter Il, Section D, fn 483. 

*170 supra, Chapter Il, section D, Pastoralism & Mixed farming. 


*171 B.D.Chattopadhyaya, op.cit.,p.45. 
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In that family (kula) was Hari-Visnu-Trivikrama by whom the solar race was purified. 
Rama's son was Kusa whose son was Kukuda. Kuku{a had two sons, Mallikari and 
Murikari. The latter is said to have slain......sena, a hunter difficult to conquer. He is 
also credited with the migration to the south, where he performed jatakarma 
ceremonies for Taryalla I apparently with the help of a Kisyapa brahmana. Taryalla IL, 
the donor of this record traces his descent from Taryalla I through Santakirti, Nigakirti 
and Sangama all of whom appear to be devotees of Brahma. Their munificence to 
vedic learning is also lauded. The Kotevir epigraph registers a grant to twenty-five 
brahmanas but the object granted is not clear. The ಸ is said to have been 
composed by Pandasvami, a Kidyapa, who was Taryalla's purohita and is described 


being well-versed in Puranas (puranajfia).*172 This inscription provides an 


interesting example of a local, perhaps, tribal chief claiming superior status through 
descent from the ancient race of Iksvaku and from Visnu in his incarnation as Rama. 

The reference to the performance of jata karma, one of the brahmanical sarhskaras, for 
Taryalla by Mtirikari is also interesting. Is this a reference to the hiranyagarbha which 


was the archetypal method for autochthonous chiefs to claim respectibility?*173 


The association of Kiasyapa brahmanas both with the performance of the jata 
karma and with the composition of this record is significant. It appears to represent the 
legitimation of an emerging tribal chief by obliging brahmanas. In return Taryalla I] and 


his immediate predecessors extended their patronage to brahmanical institutions. 


The Kdtevur record remains the only trace of this lineage. Apparently it failed 


to flourish thereafter. 


*172 EC VI (old ed) Cm.63. 
*173 supra, Chapter Ill, Section B,fn. 262. 
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(VII) NIRGGUNDAS:- We have a few references to Nirgunda visaya and to 


Nirgunda-arasa in inscriptions. We have seen earlier that the Devarahalli copper 
plates of Sripurusa mention Paramagula who bore the title of Prthvi Nirggundaraja but 
who belonged to the Bana varhsa *174 It is consequently difficult to ascertain 
whether the Nirggunda prefix in the names of some monarchs refers to a lineage or 
merely to the territory ruled by them. On the other hand, it is possible that, Nirggunda 
visaya derived its name from an ancient lineage by that name but later passed under the 


sway of rulers of other lineages. 


Apart from the Devarahalli plates, the Bhairapura inscription (Channarayapatna 
taluk, Hassan district) of Sripurusa mentions Nirggunda-arasa ruling Nirggunda nadu- 
300. It is not clear whether this Nirggunda-arasa was identical with Paramagula. At 
all events the inscription commemorates the death of Malvapotteya of Viravir, the 
servant (al) of Nirggunda-arasa in a skirmish at the boundary (mére) with Kudi 
Muddan.*175 The epigraph does not specify whether the boundary mentioned is that 


of the village or of the nadu, nor does it give much information on the aggressor. 


The Siradanahalli virgal of AD 921-22 (Arkalgud taluk, Hassan district) of the 
reign of Satyavakya Bira Permanadi (Racamalla IIT), the son of Nitimarga Ereyappa II 
Permanadi records the grant of a kalnatu in to Nirggunda Jaggiyarasa of Belgali in 
appreciation of the valour of his son Tippayya who died in battle leading seventeen 
men.*176 The territory ruled by Jaggiyarasa is not specified so it is an open question 


whether Nirgunda here refers to a lineage or territory. 


Lastly, we have the Bagali inscription (Chamrajnagar taluk, Mysore district) 
which has been assigned on palaeographic grounds to the tenth century. This 
epigraph mentions Mahasimanta Kaccaga Nirggundadeva of the Vanaradhvaja and 
Vrsabha lafichana entitled to play the Paicamahaabdas as the reigning king ruling 
*174 EC VII (new ed) Ng 149. *175 EC V (old ed) Cn 208. 

*176 EC VIII (new ed) Ag 81. 
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from SSnitapura. The inscription records several grants of land for the BhujangSvara 
temple of Balgaliyur, which were entrusted to Kuci bhatarar, its lord. Incidentally, 
Kuci bhatarar bore the title of Nirgsunda-gorava.*177 Evidently he was closely 
associated with the ruler who bestowed the title on him. However, the adoption of the 
overlord's name or title is more common among the lay feudatories of a king than 
among religious potentiaries. As in the case of Jaggiyarasa, the territorial units ruled 
by Kaccaga Nirggunda déva are not clearly specified. Since the gavundas of Ede nad 
are mentioned as witnesses, it is possible that this was one of the units ruled by this 
Mahasamanta. At all events reference to Nirggunda visaya/nadu is conspicuously 
absent. The reference to Vanara dhvaja makes it likely that Kaccaga Nirggunda deva 
belonged to the Kadamba lineage. Consequently derivation of the Nirggunda 


component in the name of this chief becomes a mystery. 


(VIII) KADAMBAS : The Kadambas had risen to power in Northern Karnataka 
around the same time as the Gangas in South-eastern Karnataka. In the late sixth 
century they were uprooted and supplanted by the western Calukyas.*177 Some 
minor Kadamba chiefs continued to exist, however,in Northern Karnataka and in the 


Hassan and Shimoga districts as well. 


During the second phase the earliest references to the Kadambas come from the 
Narasimharajapura plates of Sripurusa and Sivamiira I Ganga. The first of these 
records refers to Niagavarma of the Pasindi Ganga family and his brother-in-law, 
Tuluga-agi of Kadamba lineage as the donors along with Manali Mane-odeyon of 
Kosika lineage. The village Malavalli in Tagare janapada was granted by the two 
chiefs to the caityalaya (Jaina shrine) at Tolla.*178 


*176 EC IV (new ed) Ch 114. 
*177 supra, Chapter IIL, Section A, p.108 
*178 K.V.Ramesh, op.cit.,No.71. 
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The Narasimharajapura plates of Sivamara Il also mention Vittarasa, the son of 
Madhavéndra who is described as being entitled to the Kadamba kingdom (‘Kadamba 


rayakkarhan’”). Vittarasa granted to the cediya (caitya) at Tol|a some black soil land as 
manya.*179 


After these chiefs who apparently held lands in the Tagare nadu (the Hassan- 
Chikmagalur tract) we have scarcely any references to the Kadambas until the close of 
the ninth century. The Gaujagrahara inscription of c.890 AD(Shikaripur taluk, 
Shimoga district) mentions Santarasa, the son of Ajavarmarasa of the Kadamba lineage 
‘among the donors. But we have no hint as to the territory ruled by this 
Kadamba.*180 In contrast the Kumsi virgal records that Kalivityarasa, a mahasamanta 

subordinate to Ristrakita Krsna I1 had supplanted Banavasi Galambar(Kadamba?) 
Aryavarma. If Aryavarma was a Kadamba then it is clear that for some time at least he 
had held the town and fort of Banavisi*181 This inscription clearly brings out the 
clienteles that each territorial lord built up to bolster his rule. It is curious, however, 
that the overlord Krsna Il seems to have played no part whatsoever in these political 


changes in Banavasi-l 2,000. 


The Malali inscription (Heggadedévanak6te taluk, Mysore district) of the tenth 
century refers to Cagi of Kadamba lineage as the ruler of Bayal nad. No overlord is 
mentioned.*182 As we have seen earlier the Hiranandi inscription clearly attests to 
the fact that Bayal nad was under the overlordship of Racamalla II] Ganga.*183 It 


would appear that the Gangas subsequently lost this unit to independent chiefs. 


*179 Ibid, No.85. 

*180 EC VII (old ed) Sk 45(b). 

*181 EC VIII (old ed) Sb 88, Supra, Chapter II, Section B. 
*182 EC III (new ed) Hg 110. 

*183 supra, p ,fn23. 
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The Honnavara inscription of Nitimdrga Permanadi of the tenth century 
(Hassan taluk, district) refers to a chief who was probably his feudatory who bore the 
titles and attributes of Bhuvanadhara vinaradhvaja ‘and vrsabha latichana. The 
vanaradhvaja and vrsabha lafichana were associated with the Kadambas. Consequently 
this chief was probably of Kadamba lineage. He granted a balgalcu for a hero, the 
details of which are lost.*184 The territory ruled by this chief cannot be determined. 
Similarly, the Ankanathapura inscription (Hole-narsipur taluk, Hissan district) of the 
tenth century records the death of Raceya of Kadamba lineage by observing the vow 
(nontu) for three days.*185 Once more the status of this Kadamba cannot be 


discerned. 


In contrast the Mangaluru inscription (Sorab taluk, Shimoga district) of AD 
968.*186 refers to a Kadamba prince who was ruling Banavasi-12000 under his sole 
umbrella (‘ekachatra chayeyo]’) although Cattigadéva is mentioned in the earlier part 
of the record as the reigning king. The Kadamba's name is lost but he is given the 
attribute of vanaradhvaja and the biruda of Kadamba-marttanda The inscription 


records the construction of a temple probably by a Pergade and grants for the deity. 


Another Kadamba prince who ruled over Banavasi-12,000 around AD 1018 


was Goravadeva, a feudatory (pada-padmopajivi) of Jagadékamalla, Goravadeva had 


the rank of Mahamandal&svara* 187 and was styled Kadamba cakri*188 Likewise, 


virgals from Gugduve (Sorab taluk, Shimoga district) mentions two Kadamba chiefs - 
Kadambayya déva of Banavisi and Kadamba Santayya déva who were attacked by 
Pergade Madinayya the ruler of Banavasi-12,000. They retaliated by a cattle raid on 
Guguve. These records indicate conflicting claims over Banavasi between Pergade 
Madinayya and his immediate superior Mituravainsi Deviira Santayya dEva on the one 
*184 EC VIII (new ed) Hn 99. *185 EC VIII (new ed) HN 61. 

*186 EC VIII (old ed) Sb 465. *187 EC VIll (old ed) Sb 46. 

«188 Ibid, Sb 48. 


hand and the two Kadamba princes on the other. Once again the Emperor, Calukya 
Jayasingha dévar who is mentioned as the reigning king appears to stand aloof from 
the developments at the local level where two factions were competing for control 


over Banavasi-12,000.*189 


A series of inscriptions from the Manjarabad taluk (Hassan district) reveal the 
existence of a Kadamba principality there ruled by a chief named Nitimaliarija. The 
earliest records of this series come from Ballu village. The two inscriptions register 
grants for heroes and their dependents by Nitimaharaja of the Kadamba rajya with 
Pergade Biyya as the executor of the grant.*190 The Chikkaniyakanahalli inscription 
of c.1030 AD states that Nitimaharaja sought to conquer another rajya.*191 The 
Kogodu inscription( Baldr taluk, Hissan district) of c.1034 AD records an invasion by 
Nitimahardja and his general Dumma Katayya*192 on Kogodu. Another inscription 
from Chikkanayakanahalli records the death of Chikka Katayya.*193 It is not clear 
whether Dumma Katayya and Chikka Katayya were identical. Finally a third 
inscription from Ballu records the death of Nitimahardja himself by the adoption of and 
perseverance in, sanyasana. His velevali probably followed him in death.*194 Thus 
the Manjarabad inscriptions document the attempts made by a local Kadamba chief to 
extend his dominions by conquest. The Kogodu epigraph clearly brings out the 


destructive character of such invasions. 


In sum, the Kadambas maintained a significant presence in the western division, 
particularly in the Banavasi-12,000 unit, which after all, was the original nucleus of 
Kadamba power in the fourth and fifth centuries AD. Minor chiefs of this lineage also 
established principalities for themselves or received domains by accepting the 
suzerainty of regional powers like the Gangas. 

*189 Ibid,Sb 60,61,62,63 of AD 1032. 

*190 EC V (old ed) Mj 53,54 of AD 1026. *19] Ibid, Mj 5]. 

*192 ASMAR 1939,No36,p 143-144. *193 EC V (old ed) Mj} 50. 
*194 EC V (old ed) Mj SS. 
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(1X) CALUKYAS : The CAlukyas supplanted the Kadambas from Northern Karnataka 
and established their suzerainty there in the sixth century. In the mid-eighth century 
they were supplanted in their turn by the Ragtrakutas. Minor Calukyas chiefs 
continued to hold small domains under Rastrakuta suzerainty until one such chief, 
Tailapa Il mobilized support from fellow feudatories to overthrow the Rastraklitas and 
re-establish Calukyan overlordship over Northern Karnataka and the Banavasi-12,000 


province in c.973 AD. 


Apart from Banavasi-12,000 we find references to Calukya chiefs from 
Gangavadi-96,000 also. They were minor rulers of collateral Cilukyan branches. 
Mention has already been made of Vimaladitya of Calukya varisa who was ruling 
Kunungil déSa under Cikiraja the adhirfja of Ganga mandala.*195 during the 
Rastrakuta interregnum of the early ninth century. The Kadaba plates thus indicate 


Calukyan presence in southern Karnataka as early as the ninth century. 


Several tenth century records from Mysore taluk mention Calukyan chiefs 
Goggi, Durga and Narasingayya. The Kukkarahalli inscription refers to the 
Mahiasamanta entitled to the paicamahaSabdas, Narasingayya of Calukya varisa. He 


was probably the ruler of Purva Bayal nad. Although he is given the title of 
Mahasimanta which is indicative of subordination, we are not told who his overlord 
was. He constructed a temple Narasing8svara, evidently named after himself, which 


was given the abhyantara-siddhi grant of Manalevadi The grant was to be 


safeguarded by the three Nargavundas.*196 Another inscription from Varuna 
mentions Mahisdmanta Narasinga of Calukya vathda and his queen 
Gavilabbarasi.*197 Narasinga was probably identical with Narasingayya of the 
Kukkarahalli epigraph. 

*195 supra,Chapter III, Section C, fn 328. *]196 EC V (new ed) My 223. 
*197 Ibid, My 167. 
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Another inscription from Varuna also palaeographically assigned to the tenth 


; ಪ ಮಮ ವ ಜ್‌ °f 
century mentions Paficamahisabda Mahisimanta Gogoi of Calukya vamsa, the bearer 
ry 88 JUKY: 


of Adivaraha lifichana. He appears to have granted Aragodupalli to the Buitésvara 
temple as a devabhdga with all exemptions (sarvabadha-parihara).*198 This Goggi is 
perhaps identical with the chief of the same name who is mentioned in several other 
virgals from Varuna as having participated in the fratricidal war (‘diyaga 
sammannadin’) between Edavari and Uttavaga in which several retainers (mane- 
magatin) of Goggi died.*199 The identity and status of Edavari and Uttavaga 
cannot be discerned nor can the territory ruled by Goggi be determined precisely. 
| Once more we have no information as to Goggi's overlord though the title 


Mahasimanta would indicate subordinate status. 


Yet another Calukyan chief mentioned in the Varuna inscriptions is 


Mahasamanta Durga, born in the Calukya vatha. He appears to have granted Torevalli 


el — 6 K 
to the west of the Butesvara temple and some land below the tank at Basamballiyur to 


the ButéSvara temple as devabhoea. The sarva-badha-parihata grant was entrusted to 
Nannikarttara bhatara.*200 Another epigraph from Varakogu records the death of 
Pittabbe, the queen (arasi) of Durga, apparently by a Jaina vow since the stone is said 
to be her nisidhige.*201 Their relative chronology cannot be determined either since 
the records are only dated palaeographically. However, some of the virgals recording 
Goggi's partcipation in the war between Edavari and Uttavaga mention Dugga*202 
‘who might possibly be identical with Mahasimanta Durga. Ifso, Goggi and Durga 
might have been contemporaries. At all events these Mysore inscriptions indicate the 
presence, in the heart of Gangavadi, of a line of apparently independent Cajukyan 
chiefs of the rank of Mahasamanta. None of them acknowledges his overlord. 

*198 Ibid, My 169. *199 Ibid, My 173,174,175,178 

*200 Ibid, My 168. *201 Ibid, My 129. 

*202 Ibid, My 176,178. 
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After the decline of the Gangas, while the Colas were establishing themselves in 
the south-eastern parts of Gangavadi, the Imperial Calukyas held portions of Mysore 
district. The Kudakur virgal of AD 997-98 mentions Pampadévi, the daughter of 


Calukya Permanadi deva, as the local ruler. *203 


Apart from these ruling lineages new ones such as the Kongalvas*204 and the 
Hoysalas*205 were emerging from the fringes of Gangavadi and were to play a leading 


role in the political history of Karnataka in the following centuries. 


The Gangas then exercised varying degrees of control over the numerous royal 
lineages who controlled tracts of land across Garigavadi. In the tenth century many of 
these chiefs from other lineages assumed independence. Few acknowledged the 
Ganga sovereignty over them. The overlords had recourse to numerous strategies to 
mobilise support in such a situation. For putting together an army they had to 
depend on common enmity (page), ties of blood or of loyalty (svimi-bhrtya 


sambandha), the desire to attain fame (mahime) or old diplomatic relations (attu).*206 


*203 EC IV (new ed) Pp 92. 

*204 EC VIII (new ed) Ag 63,143, EC V (old ed) Ag 75 of c.1020-26 AD. 

*205 EC V (old ed) Mj 43 of AD 1022, Mj 44; EC VIII (new ed) Ag 143 of AD 
1026. 


*206 Pampa Bhirata IX.9S vacana. 
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X) PETTY RULERS OF UNCERTAIN ORIGINS: 


There was a general tendency particularly by the tenth century AD to claim descent from a 


recognized royal lineage. The importance of Kula is stressed in the Pampa Bharata where 
Karma is repeatedly ridiculed as Minguliga (fisherman) *207 in contrast to Bhisma, Arjuna 
and others who belonged to a Satkula.*208 Likewise, in the story of Cilataputra in the 
Vaddaradhane, Upasrenika the king of Magadha weds Gunasaundari only after ascertaining 
that her father belonged to a royal lineage (arasukula) though he was then ruling over a 


Béda hamlet (Bédapalli) *209 In the Jaina Purdnas too there is considerable stress on 


lineage. Here the preferred claim is to descent from the Tirthankaras as in the Gants Purana 
of Ponna where for instance, Sifvijaya, the Emperor ruling from Paudanapura is lauded for 
his descent from Nabhitandbhava (Adinitha) *210. Alternatively, Jainas could claim to 
belong to one of the four lineages established by Adinatha namely, the KuruvathSa, 
Harivarhsa, NathavarhSa and Ugravarhda *211. Thus in Nemindtha Purana, when the 

people of Campanagara seek a successor to the heirless king Candrakirti, the choice falls 
on Simhakétu who belonged to the Harivathda and was renamed Markandeya *212. It 
was in this lineage that Krsna, Balarama and Néminatha were to be bom. It was this 
general stress on pure birth that led many rulers feudatory and sovereign alike to claim 
descent from Puranic lineages or a Brahmaksatriya status as seen above.*213 But not all 
feudatory rulers did so. We find numerous local rulers who did not sanctify their 

*207 Ibid.I1.83,IX.67,X.20,X11.43 *208 IbidX.20, 

*209 DL Narasimhachar (ed) Sivakotyacarya's Vaddaradhane Mysore, 7th Reprint 


1986, p.207. 

*210  Hampa Nagarajayya (ed & transl) Ponna's Santipuranam Pub. Kannada Sahitya 
Panisat Bangalore 1982, V.75 

*2]1] KL Narasimhasastn (ed), Pampa's Adipuranam,Pub.Kannada Sahitya Parisat, 

Bangalore 1980, VIIL.74 vacana 

*2]2 BS Kulkari (ed) Cavundarayapuranam, Dharwad 1975, Néminathapuranam, 
p 328. 

*213 S Jaiswal “Studies in Early Indian Social History: Trends and Possiblties” in 

Indian Historical Review, Vol VI, Nos 1-2 (1979-80), pp.30-32. 
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origins by claiming to ‘belong to a Puranic lineage or to a locally dominant one.In many 
cases the tnbal affiliations of these little kings is all too apparent. Such is the case with 
Cottamman king of the Arattis, who is referred to as ruling Edettorenaqu-1000 as a 
subordinate of Kongapi Maharaja Siipurusa in an eighth century record from Varuna 
(Mysore Taluk district) * 214 The Arattis appear to be a tribe well absorbed into the early 
medieval polity, though they seem to have retained their ethnic identity. It is perhaps a 
member of the same group who is mentioned in the Devalapura inscription of the same 
period and area*215 This record mentions Arattitirar a swordsman (2balal) of 
Singadiksar, probably the ruler of Kuidalur. A certain Arattiga talara is also referred to as 
- the donee in this epigraph and received a senior retainers field (perdlvina key) and Nokki- 
ur, a yrtti of Kugalur from the ogeya of Gottemagdi. It is not clear whether Arattitirar and 
Arattiga talara were identical, but it is possible that both belonged to the group of Arattis 
which was now possibly undergoing ‘differentiation and assimilation into the class divided 


state society of the period at vanous levels * 215. 


The Asandi inscription of AD 972 (Kadur Taluk, Chikmagalur district) gives us 
another instance of a tribal chieftain. But inthis case unlike Cottamman of the Arattis the 
tribe and its chief are perceived as adversaries of the established order. The inscription 
records that the Mahajanas of Tagure nad complain to Marasimha Il about the 
depredations of Naraga in the countryside. The King thereupon declared that henceforth 
he would personally deal with cows, brihmanas, the army and the treasury as well as 
Naraga. Royal soldiers (Mtalevarum) were sent to deal with Naraga who was killed 
together with his son-in-law, children, tenants and subjects * 216. The reference to his 
tenants and subjects [tann-okkalum prajeyum]} is interesting. Would this indicate an 
incipient class differentiation in the tribe or was it a case of viewing tribals as a forest 
vanant of a plains kingdom as is done in the literary works of the period? In the story of 
Cilataputra cited earlier, the Beda king (Bédarasa) is said to have built a city (polala) 

*214 ECV (newed) My 183. *2]5 EC V (new ed) My 192 
*216 EC VI(old ed) Kd 147 
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in the forest and his retinue and court are no different from that of any ruler of settled tracts 
save in its location. Cilataputra when driven away from his father's kingdom for his 
misdemeanour goes to the forest and establishes a city complete with a fort (Konte) and big 
gateways (Gopuradvaram) in an inaccessible part of the forest (adaviyol durgamappedeyol) 
but near the hermitage of a forest dwelling sage (tapasa) named Mahendra * 217. In 
Pampa Bharata, Hidimba though portrayed as a cannibalistic savage to start with, takes the 
Pandavas to her city Hidimbapura which had multistoried buildings which were 
whitewashed and stood out amidst the dark trees on the hill in the midst of the forest * 218. 
The description of Hidimbapura, brief though it is, is no different from that of Varanavata, 
Ekacakrapura or other towns described in the Pampa Bharata *219. Thus, while the 
forest-dwelling tribals were viewed as enemies of the settled order of the nadu, the Bédas in 
particular being generally associated with cattle raids on villages and cities,*220 there was 
simultaneously a tendency to view them as forest based counterparts of the nadu kingdoms 
in literary sources. Naraga is clearly viewed as a menace to the settled order of the nadus 
buming and ravaging villages of the Tegure nad *221, the Sravanabilgola epitaph of 
Mirasimha even compares him to the asuras Madhu and Kaitabha *222 but he is also 
looked upon as a minor king. It is difficult to guage whether the tribe which he led was 


already differentiated along class lines or not from the available evidence. 


Apart from this inscriptions abound in references to local rulers whose antecedents 


cannot be determined. The Sivanapura inscriptions (HosakOte taluk, Bangalore district) of 


the eighth century records that Siyavallavarasar was ordered (besade) by his overlord 

Kongani Muttarasar, to fight the Kiduvatti army. 

*217 DL Narasimhachar, op. cit., Vaddaradhane, pp 207, 210 

*218 N Anantarangachar (ed&transl) Pampa Bharatam, Kannada Sahitya Pansat, 
Bangalore 1977, II1.18 vacana. 

*219 Vide supra, Chapter IL, Section E, Urbanization 

*220 BS Kulkami (ed) op cit., Cavundarayapurana p.331 

*221 EC Vi(olded)Kd 147 *222 EClIIl(new ed) SB64, Il 52-55 


His death in that battle was commemorated by the setting up of a pillar by Srlkama *223. 
The antecedents of Siyavallavarasa cannot be discemed from the available evidence. 
Similarly the Dasarahalli inscription of the same period (Bangalore taluk district) record the 
death of Polletalva Kukkara,the ruler of Bidirkkal in Kankandd,who fell in the battle against 
the army of Palikkari nad. *224 Once again the social background of this local chief 
cannot be determined. Another eighth century inscription from Dimbala (Srfnivispur 
Taluk, Kolar district) refers to Vejjape-arasa who was ruling Rondr under Duggamara 
Ereyappa, the son of Sipurusa who was himself ruling Kuvalala nadu *225. The epigraph 
records the anointing of Sagara Mikkane as the Mane-odeyor (superintendent of the royal 
household?)*226 and the grant of lands with all exemptions to him. While Vejjape-arasa 
does not seem to belong to a recognized lineage, the Mane-odeya appears to lay claim to 


descent from Sagara. 


While the above instances are of the subordinates of the Gangas, apparently 
independent local rulers who did not belong to any recognised lineage are also frequently 
mentioned in inscriptions of the second phase. Thus, the Sosale inscription of the close of 
the eighth century [T Narsipur taluk, Mysore district] mentions Vikramadityarasa who was 
ruling Vada(kare) nadu - 300. The lineage of this local ruler is not given nor is there any 
indication of his subordination to the Gangas. This is plausible as the record belongs to the 
penod of Rastrakuta interregnum in Southern Karnataka. The temtory ruled by 
Vikramadityarasa is in fact the core of the Ganga kingdom being situated to the immediate 
north of their capital of Talakad. There is Moc of Vikramaditya's subordination to the 
Rastrakutas either. The inscription records the appropriation by the King of one pon duning 
the harvest (sugei) out of the 
*223 ECIX (old ed) Hs 21.22 *224 Ibid, Bn 36. 

*225 ECX (olded) Sp 65 
*226 Mane-odeya literally means Master (odeya) of the house but here 1s 
probably akin to Mane-vergade, superintendent of the royal household; IEG,q.v. 
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bhatamanya of the palace soldiers.*227 A ninth century inscription from Muttatti (T 
Narsipur taluk) refers to a chief whose name is lost but who is descnbed as 
Valabhipuravaréivara *228. Once again there is no hint of his lineage or of his 
subordination to the Gangas. But the title of ValabhipuravarEsvara was also held by 
Manaléra, the vassal of Butuga II mentioned in the celebrated Atakir inscription of the 
tenth century (Maddur taluk, Mandya district).*229 If the Valabhipuravar&ivara 
- mentioned in the Muttatti record belonged to the same family, then it is possible that he too 
claimed descent from Sagara as did Manaléra in the tenth century. An inscription from 
Beramvadi (Gundlupét taluk, Mysore district) of the tenth century refers itself to the 
seventh year of the tying of the patta on Cavungda Permanagdi, who was probably ruling 
Bayalnadu or parts of it.*230 The antecedents of this local ruler are unknown nor is it 
specified by whom the patta was tied on him. He appears to be totally independent. 
Similarly inscriptions on the pedestal of an image of Cauvisa Tirthankara and other items of 
worship found buried at Mangala (Gundlupét taluk) and palaeographically assignable to the 
tenth century refer to Sarvalokasraya whose wife Cikka J6gabbe probably had the image 
cast.*231 The plural suffix employed in referring to Cikka Jogabbe indicates a respectable 
social status. The name Sarvalokasraya is reminiscent of the standard Calukyan titles of 
Satyasraya. But with the limited information at our disposal, we cannot say that he was a 
king. 


The Malléivara inscription *232 of the close of the 10th century [Kadir 


taluk, Chikmagaldr district] records a grant of five gandugas of land to a basadi by Cavunda- 


Nayaka, the vale of Loka Vidyadharayya. The antecedents of both Cavunda and Loka 
Vidyadharayya are not specified. They appear to have held feudal rank, and Loka 
Vidyadharayya probably was a local chief but the territory ruled by him is not mentioned in 
the inscription. Cavunda Niyaka too appears to have been a landholder. At all events he 
makes a land grant without reference to his superior. Rastrakuta 

*227 ECV (newed) TNI120 *228 EC V (new ed) TN 39 

*229 EC VIl (new ed) Mu 42 *230 ECII (new ed) Gu 219 

*231] ECIM(nwed) Gu20-205 ©. *232 ECVI(olded)Kd8 
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records also often mention local chieftains who do not appear to claim exalted descent and 
whose antecedents are untraceable. This is the case in the Mavali insciption of Govinda III 
Rastrakuta of the eighth century [Sorab taluk,Shimoga district] * 233. This inscription 
refers to Madanagarasar as the ruler of Edenad. Another local ruler mentioned is 
Madangela whose village (gama) was seized by Kallimmaran. The social background of all 
these notables is unknown. None of them, not even Madanagarasar seems to claim any 
illustrious descent. Likewise the Induvalli inscription [Sdrab taluk] of the end of the 
eighth century mentions one Deda Naganda as the ruler ofa nad which 1s unfortunately not 
specified. “234 Once again the social background of this local ruler is not discemmible. 
Another instance is provided by the AradeSahalli inscription of the close of the ninth century 
[Dévanakote taluk, Bangalore district] which refers itself to the reign of Akilavarsa 
Pnthvivallabha (Krsna I1?). His subordinate, Govinda was ruling Salne-300 and Kunungil- 
500 by his favour.*235 As in the case of Madanagarasar and Deda Naganda his 


antecedents cannot be determined. 


Under Krsna II] Rastrakuita, Banavasi 12,000 appears to have changed hands 
frequently and in many cases these feudatories were of indeterminate origins. Thus the 
Bettadakurali inscription of AD 954-SS (Sorab taluk, Shimoga district) mentions 
Javanaisami as the ruler of Bana(va)si nad *236 while the Bharangi epigraph of AD9S7 
refers to Gabbendara as the ruler of Banavasi-12,000 * 237 as does the Hunavalli 
inscription of AD 968 * 238. But the Belagi record of AD 964 states that Bappava held 
the patta of Banavasi-12,000 * 239. As we have discussed earlier * 240, it is very likely 
that none of these lords controlled the entire territory of Banavasi 12,000 and hence the 
conflicting claims. In any case it is noteworthy that none of the individuals mentioned here 
cared to claim an exalted descent unlike Siintivarmarasa 


ಮಾ 


*233 EC VIll (old ed) Sb1 *234 EC VIII (old ed) Sb 542 
*235 ECIX (old ed) Dv 42 *236 EC VIII (old ed) Sb 202 
*237 EC VII (old ed) Sb 326 #238 Ibid Sb S31 


*239 - ASMAR 1929, No.78, p150 
*240 Vide Supra, Chap Il, Sec B, Nadus 
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who claimed to belong to the Brahmaksatriya Matuira varhda and also held the exalted titles 
of Mahasamantadhipati and was entitled to the Paficamahisabdas.*241 Likewise 
Kadamba Cakravarti Kamadeva, the son of a sénadhipati of Tailapadeva of Candavur 
claimed to be a SuryavarnSi and held thetitle of Mahamandalesvara. He too was entitled to 
the Paicamafatabdas.*242 In contrast to these chiefs JavanaiSami, Gabbendara and 
Bappava appear to have been of humble extraction though it is hard to conclude merely 


from the silence of the records. 


In AD 972-73, in the period of transition from Rastrakuta to Calukya overlordship, 
we have references to a certain Kakkaladeva as ruling the kingdom of earth, an expression 
generally indicating overlordship and independent control. The Bennuru inscription [Sorab 
taluk] mentions Cattaya deva, evidently Kakkaladeva's subordinate as ruling Banavasi - 
12,000.*243 However, the Jambehalli inscription *244 of the same year, AD 972-73 
merely refers to Ssntivarmarasar (the Matiiravamsi 7) as the king of Banavasi-12,000 
without mentioning any overlord. But the Hecche inscription of c.990 AD refers to the 
reign of Kakkaladéva and to the Mahasimanta entitled to Paficamatitabda, Sintivarma 
ruling an unspecified unit from Herdese * 245. Evidently the Calukyas had not strengthened 
their hold over Banavasi until this time and the political situation continued to be fluid 
permitting obscure adventurers like Kakkaladeva to rise to the forefront for a brief space of 
time. Another inscription from Hecche dated AD 991 mentions Bhuvarasraya Satyisraya 
Kulatikala Calukyabharana Ahavamalladeva as the reigning king. Sintivarmarasa appears 


to have transferred his fealty to the Calukyas * 246. 


*24] EC VII (old ed) Sb 477 of AD 991 from Hecche. 
*242 EC VII (old ed) Sagar 30 (henceforth Sa) of c.1000 AD from Kambalikoppa. 
*243 EC VIN (old ed) Sb 45S. *244 EC VII (old ed) Sb 44 

*245 EC VIll(old ed) Sb 479 *246 Ibid, Sb477 
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Thus while recognized lineages such as the Gangas, Nolambas, Banas, Calukyas etc. 


dominated this region and controlled most of the territory therein, many of the rulers of 


villages and nadus mentioned in the inscriptions of this penod were of obscure and 
sometimes of discemible tribal origins. These individuals were usually subordinate to a 
regional or sub-regional power such as the Gangas or Rastrakutas. But the political 
situation at times favoured assumption of independence and even claim to sovereign 


overlordship as in the case of Kakkaladava. 
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C) OFFICIALS 


Officials such as Pereades and Nadbovas constituted another section of vassals. 

Onginally members of the state bureaucracy or pant of the rural landholding elite these groups 
came to hold hereditary rights over villages and nadus. 
(D Pergades : As we have seen earlier the designation Pergade was a Kannada derivative of 
the Sanskrit designation Adhyaksa and denoted a Chamberlain, a superintendent or a 
director.*247 Specialized functions were discharged by Mane vergades as superintendent of 
the royal household*248 and by sunka vergade as toll collector.*249 Our inscriptions 
provide us with one reference to the former.*250 In literary works Peroades are frequently 
mentioned along with royal officials. Thus in the story of Sukumarasvami, Nigalii, the 
daughter of a minister visits the Nagathina in the company of the daughters of ministers, 
Pergades, Rajasresthi Pradhanas, and Niy6gis.*251 Pereades are usually deputed as the 
king's envoys in both the Vaddaridhane and the Pampa Bharata. Thus,in the story of 
Sukaudalasviini, king Gandhabhajana of Campanagara sends his senior Pergades (Pradhna 
Pergadegalam) Madhusena and Madhusudana to Nigadatta Serti to ask for the hand of his 
daughter SukSini in marriage.*252 Similarly, in the story of Vrsabhasena also, king 
Pradyota of Ujjeni asks gavunda Jinadatta for the hand of his daughter through his 
pergades.*253 In the Pampa Bharata Krsna in his role as Yudhisthira's envoy is descnbed as 
Pereade by Duryodhana (Aitida nimma Pergade...’).*254 


In inscriptions we have but two references to Pergades in this role. The Kerehall 
inscription of the close of the ninth century records that while Permadi was reigning he 
received homage (olagisi) from Tribhuvanayya, the Pergade of Nolamba. Itis apparent that 
Tnbhuvanayya was sent to the court of Permadi which possibly denotes the Ganga king, as 
the envoy of Nolamba. In addition, the inscription records the grant of bittuvatta of the tank 


*247 D.C.Sircar, LE.G, q.v.Pergade. #248 Ibid, qv. Mane vergade. 
*249 Ibid, qv. NR vergade. *250 EC VII (new ed) Al8. 
*25] Vaddaradhane, op.cit.,p.56. *252 Ibid,p 77. 


*253 Ibid,p.15S. i *254 Pampa Bharata IX.89. 
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(at?) Sivayyanakere by Tribhuvanayya its administrator. Since the inscription was found on 
the tank bund of Kerehalli the inscription probably refers to the same tank.*255 The 
relation between the two facts mentioned in the record is not clear. We cannot determine 
whether the grant of the bittuvatta was made after the mission or was part of it. The other 


reference comes from the Magge virgal of AD 998-999*256 which records that while 


Uraviyammarasa Rajadhiraja was ruling Bira Bayal niu, Konguni's heggade (same as 
Pergade) came asking for the distinction of an imbrells (Kodeya bhoga) He was 
apparently refused, whereupon Konguni gavunda attacked Magge from Manale. Here again 
the heggade was an envoy. 


For the most part, Pergades were associated with the rulership of a village and were 
endowed with abhyantara-siddhi nights over them. Thus the Kamaravalli inscription of the 
eighth century (Gundlupét taluk) mentions Madapanna, the son of Akkakailur as the Pergade 
of Ariyur. *257 From the tenth century we have numerous references to pergades holding 
abhyantara-siddhi nights over villages. The Bandalike inscription mentions Sandivara 
Kudivulda as the Pergade of Kodangeyiir. Perpade Nandivara Kaliga is also mentioned; but 


his area of jurisdiction is not specified. Both were subordinate to Gavundi Jakiyabbe who 


held the nalgdvundu of Nagarakhanda - 70.*258 Similarly the Kaladévapura inscription 
(Maddagiri taluk, Tumkur district) of c. AD 920 records the grant of Kalliyar as abhyantara- 
siddhi to Pergade Bénayya as Kalnad.*259 In addition some Pergades appear to have 


enjoyed the rank of Mahamitya. Thus the Otir inscription of c.AD 938 mentions Pergade 


Poleyamma who is described as Mahamatya-guna-sampanna. He constructed a tank and 
made a dévadana grant. Interestingly, his brother Pergade Nakiyayya is not given the title of 
Mahamatya but he is said to have held abhyantara-siddhi rights over Cittarate Otur.*260 


Poleyamma does not seem to be associated with abhyantara siddhi rule over villages. 
Were these two attributes mutually exclusive? Likewise the Talagunda inscription 
(Shikarpur taluk, Shimoga district) of AD 997 mentions Pergade Kalimayya who also held the 
*255 EC IV (new ed) Ch 352. *256 EC III (new ed) Hg 142. 
*257 EC HI (new ed) Gu 67 ಸ *258 EC VII (old ed) Sk 219 
*259 EC XII (old ed) Mi 71 | *260 EC VIM (old ed) Sb 70. 
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title of Mahanfatya.*261 Kalimayya granted the manritya (same as manya- a rent free 
holding)*262 of Nariyalige-70 to’ Kayimma. This would indicate that Kalimayya 
enjoyed a high rank in the feudatory hierarchy. He too is not apparently associated with the 
rulership of a village. Can we then take the title of Mahamatya conferred on some Pergades 


as an indication of high rank not enjoyed by others who were merely associated with 


| abhyantara-siddhi rights over a village ? 


Unlike gavundas who were, for most part drawn from the peasantry, Pergades came 
from varied social backgrounds. ‘Thus the Melagani inscription (Mulbagal taluk, Kolar 
district) of the early ninth century mentions Pergade gauda Sr Pali as the ruler of Agali- 
12.*263 He was apparently a gavunda oniginally. Likewise, the Kakkarasi inscnption of AD 
954 (Sorab taluk, Shimoga district) mentions Baradavoja who held the post of Pergade over 
the land of Kakkarasi.*264 The 0ja suffix would indicate that this individual was by origin 
an artisan - a blacksmith, a carpenter or a goldsmith-probably the first.*265 In other cases 
the social background is indeterminable. This is so with Pergade Nandivara Kaliga and 


Pergade Sandivara Kudivulda of Kodangeyur.*266 


Pergades too were part of the feudatory hierarchy. Thus Nandivara Kaliga and 
Sandivara Kudivulda evidently filled the position in the hierarchy normally held by ur- 
gavundas.*267 Similarly the Kaisodi virgal (Sorab taluk) of AD 951-52 mentions Cikka 
Sambuvanayaenira as the ruler of Edenad-70 while Aycenna held the office of Pergade under 
him.*268 But this point is most strikingly bome out by the Hiranandi inscription 
(Heggadedévanakote taluk,Mysore district) of the tenth century.*269 Here the Pergades 
are classed. together with the samantas and apparently played an identical role in the politics 
of the day. | 


*261 EC VII (old ed) Sk 179. 


*262 D.C.Sircar, LE.G,q.v.Manneya. °° *263 ASMAR 1926, No.100,p.87-88. 
*264 EC VIII (old ed) Sb 474. *265 F Kittel, op.cit.q.v.0ja. 

*266 EC VII (old ed) Sk 219. *267 Ibid. 

*268 EC VIII (old ed) Sb 570. 


*269 EC II (new ed) Hg 23., Supra Section A, fn 23 


Pergades thus bring out vividly the process of the feudalization of the 
bureaucracy. Originally royal officials, they gradually came to be associated with rulership of 
villages. Others, enjoying a higher rank in the feudal hierarchy could dispose of an entire unit 


without reference to a superior. 


(1D) NADABOVAS: Unlike the Pergades, Nadabovas appear to have retained their original 
character as members of the bureaucracy. The designation seems to have been derived from 
that of senabova which denoted a village accountant.*270 Nadabovas were probably their 
counterparts at the nadu level. We have a few epigraphic references to sénabOvas in our 
records. In two inscriptions from Shimoga sénabovas appear as scribes.*271 In the 


 Kanatir inscription (Aliir taluk, Hassan district) also a sénabova Dhorapayya acted as a 


scribe and apparently received a grant (“ida bareda sénabova Dhorapayyage Kofta Sasana’). 
The details of the supplementary grant are not given. *272 In the Bagali inscription 
(Chamrajanagar taluk, Mysore district) a senabova was one of the donors together with the 
| Pergade Jogapayya and the Three Hundred.*273 Thus our inscriptions do not bring out 
the sénabova's functions as a village accountant. They appear rather mostly as scribes and 


received land for the discharge of their functions. 


In the case of the Nadabova the two available references depict them as part of the 
tax collecting machinery of the state. The Isvarahalli inscription (Chikmagalur taluk, district) 
of the ninth century is the earliest available epigraphic reference to a Nadabova. The 
Nadabova together with the Nalgavunda of Erenad are exhorted to respect the remission of 
the tax on ghee made in favour of a group of merchants.*274 The Belaguli inscription 
(Arkalagud taluk, Hassan district) of the ‘tenth century which records the grant of the village 
Belgali as Kalnatu to Ankada Ketayya, the velevali of Queen Revakanimmadi warms the 
Nadabova and the Nalgavunda from entering the village to collect attadere and kurudere 
(taxes).*275 
#270 D.C Sircar, LE.G.,q.v.sinabova. 

*27] EC VIII (old ed) Sb 474 of AD 954 and EC VII (old ed) Sk 179 of AD 997. 
#272 EC VIII (new ed) Al8 of c.AD 1020, 1.19. | 

*273 EC IV (new ed) Ch 114of the tenth century. *274 ASMAR 1922-23,No.4,p.40. 
#275 EC VIII (new ed) Ag.41. 
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Thus Nadabovas together with Nalgavundas were apparently saddled with the responsibility 
for the leis of taxes for the i in the villages which were not granted either to 
brahmanas or to secular assignees as abhyantara siddhi: We have no information on how 
they were remunerated for their services. Itis possible that they too enjoyed nghts over the 


produce of designated villages but we have no certain evidence in support. 


PRABHUS 
The earliest reference to a Prabhu comes from the Belavatte inscription (Mysore taluk) of 
the eighth century which records the death of Mahaprabhu Govapayya and the grant of a 
kalnad probably by the king.*276 There is no evidence here to connect him with the 


- 


chieftaincy of a nadu. The ninth century Dodda Kufice inscription (Hole Narsipur taluk, 


Hassan district) of the ninth century seems to indicate that Prabhus were associated with 


administration since it records the remission of taxes on ghee in perpetuity granted to the 


Mahijanas of Kuifice by Permagi and Prabhu Kdmayya.*277 


The Maruru and Karagada inscriptions on the other hand seem to suggest that the 


Prabhus constituted a local corporate group like the nattar of Tamil Nadu who were 


responsible,inter alia for the demarcation of the boundaries of the gift lands.*278 The 


Maruru inscription of the ninth century (Arkalguid taluk, Hassan district) records the grant 
of lands to Akhanda bhatara as vidyadana by Taddayya. The lands were demarcated 
(manna _balasida) by prabhus who included Buva gavunda, Kannamma, Padi Ayyapa, 
Duddayya, Aycanna and Devana. Their place of origin is not specified and with the 
exception of the gavunda, the occupations of the other individuals are unknown. Perhaps 
they were local landholders but in the absence of specific information we can never be 
certain.*279 Likewise the Karagada inscription (Belur taluk, Hassan district) of AD 971 
which records the grant of five khandugas of land to Basa gavunga for his distinguished 


role in the battle of Uccangi mentions once again the Prabhus who demarcated the lands. 


They were (i) Permadi gavunda, (ii) Nagayya of Muguli, (iii) Basavayya of Basavanahalli, 
(iv) Poci gavunda of Uppavalli, (v) Valiyere Mudda and (vi) Erega of Magundi. The 
inscription also mentions the seventy-six (Elpattara) prabhugal of Benneyur.*280 Unlike 
the Maruru inscription the Karagada record specifies the place of origin of the Prabhus, 
who once again included gavundas in their number. 

*276 EC V (new ed) My 117. 

*277 EC VIII (new ed) HN 97. *278 B.Stein, op.cit.,p.119. 

:*279 EC VII (new ed) Ag 28. *280 EC XV (rev.ed) Bl 308 
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B.D.Chattopadhyaya draws our attention to the practice of drawing select 
representatives from different settlements in the context of landsale transactions in Gupta 
and post Gupta Bengal. Similarly in Kalikatti (Arsikere taluk, Hassan district) during the 
Hoysala period social conflict in the village was settled in the presence not merely of the 
subjects (praje) of the village, but also of the three prabhu gavundas of the nadu and people 
from other settlements.*281 Perhaps this practice is foreshadowed in the Maruru and 
Karagada epigraphs. Similarly, the Chikmagalur inscription which has been cited earlier 
records the demarcation (balasiddr) of the boundaries by individuals from neighbouring 
settlements, led by the Naleamunda.*282 The term prabhu is however, not used in this 
record. Interestingly all these inscriptions, occur in the same geographical tract of the 
Vedavati valley. Kalikatti too falls in the same region. Thus prabhus appear to be an 
focally constituted body of notables drawn together to witness a land grant and 
demarcate boundaries. Their association with nagu chieftaincy is not borne out in our 
records. 

(IV) NALGAMIGAS: 

Inscriptions from Shimoga mention Gamigas whose precise socio-political status cannot be 
determined from available evidence. The earliest reference to Gaimigas comes from the 
Mavali inscription (Sorab taluk, Shimoga district) of the end of the eighth century. This 
records the conquest of Madangela's village by Kallimaran. Seeing this, the Nalgamigas 
fought back and fell fighting at the fort of Vasavur.*283 A similar reference comes from 
the Induvalli inscription of the same period (Sorab taluk).*284 This records the invasion of 
Vasavur by Bittiga and Erega the Nalgaudigas (same as Nalgamunda?) of Golliga nad. It 
was liberated by the Nalgamigas. The inscription specifically commemorates the valour of 
Gadigan Kilira, one of the Naleamigas. From these references it would appear that 
Naleamigas were Nadu level officials responsible for the defence of the Nadu. 


*281 B.D.Chattopadhyaya, Aspects of Rural Settlements and Rural Society in Early 
Medieval India, Calcutta 1990, p113,126 


*282 EC MI, (old ed) Cm 3. 
*283 EC VIII (old ed) Sb 1. 
*284 Tbid, Sb 542. § 


Gimiga is probably the tadbhava form of Gramika which signified a village headman.*285 


Other inscriptions from Shimoga district mention Gamigas. Thus another inscription from 
Mavali of the close of the eighth century records the valour and death in battle of 
Kulamudda gamigar. He received four oxen (7) and wet fields as compensation. *286 
Here once more Giamigas appear to be associated with defence. But the body of 
Nalgamigas is not mentioned in this inscription. Another reference to Gamiga comes from 
the ninth century Saur inscription (Shikarpur taluk, Shimoga district). Unlike the earlier 
records this epigraph is not concemed with defence of a village or Nadu. It merely 
registers the grant of land by the son of Pubbamiga and Malengi gimigitti*287 Gamigitti 
signifies the wife of a gamiga. Surprisingly Pubbamiga is not given the epithet of gamiga 
unless it be assumed that Pubbamiga is an orthographic error for Pubba gamiga, for which 
we have no certain evidence. Did Malengi then acquire the title by virtue of heredity or 
was she invested with it after the death of her husband? At all events her son too, is not 
invested with the title of gamiga. Itis noteworthy that this individual granted land without 


reference to his superiors. 


When all the references are taken together it would seem that Gamigas were either 
village headman or had substantial land ‘holdings. The plural suffix to Gamiga in the 
reference to Kulamudda gdmigar implies a respectable social status. Itis possible that the 
Gamigas of a nadu constituted a corporate group which undertook the defence of the nadu 
in the frequent inter-nadu conflicts of the period.*288 Itis also striking that all references 
to Gamigas come only from Shimoga inscriptions of the end of the eighth and the ninth 


century. Were they replaced by some other officers or group later on? We can only 


speculate. 
*285 D.C.Sircar, LE.G.,q.v.Gramika. *286 EC VIII (old ed) Sb 10 
*287 EC VII (old ed) Sk 283. 


*288 EC IX (old ed) Bn 36. ofthe eighth and EC IIT (new ed) Hg S of the ninth 


century provide two instances of inter-nadu conflict. 


D) THE RURAL LAND HOLDING ELITE - THE GAVUNDAS 


Gavundas were drawn from the peasantry. We have referred earlier to Vikramaditya 
gavunga the Kolilavisayadhipati who was granted Bédirir grima by Bhuvikrama Ganga in 
AD 634-35.*289 Vikramaditya gavunda is described as satdiidra which implies his peasant 


extraction. 


The term gavunda has the following connotations (1) the (stidra) Chief Officer of a 
village, (ii) a title of honour among peasants and (iii) a good caste of peasants.*290 The 
peasant extraction of gavundas is further borne out by the Tallapalli and Pilavara inscriptions 
(Bowringpét taluk, Kolar district). of the eighth century. These record the death in battles 
between Ganga Sivibhava Muttarasa and a Bana of Bolva Ganga gamunda*291 and Anna 
gimunda.*292 Both of them are described as tenants (okkal) of Kogali and Manayatur 


respectively. 


By the tenth century, however,\the gavundas were distinguished from the class of 
tenants (okkal) as the Tayaldr inscription (Maddr taluk,Mandya district) of AD 907*293 
indicates. This epigraph records the construction of a tank at Tayalir by Kaccavara 
Polalasetti. The gamungas and the okkal of Kadarur then got together to grant 35 gandugas 
of which five gandugas were for personal enjoyment after the payment of the pattondi (tax) 
on the remaining thirty gandugas. A further payment of fifteen panas in ISha drammas is 
stipulated although the grant is said to be made with all exemptions (sarva panthara). 


Apart from recording the cleavage which had developed between the gavundas and okkal this 


record also implies that the local assembly of the gamundas and the okkal could levy taxes 
and dispose of lands independently of any superior authority. This is further attested by the 
Doddahomma inscription (Nanjanagud taluk, Mysore district) of AD 977. This records the 
grant by the Twelve (Pannirvaru) of Piriyaho]ma and Ayyapa gavundga, of lands and a 

*289 Chapter III, Section B, p 15 , fn 272-273 

*290 F.Kittel, op.cit.,q.v.,gavuda; D.C.Sircar,LE.G., q.v.,gavunda. 

*291 EC X (old ed) Bp 13. *292 ASMAR 1924-25,No.73. 

*293 EC VII (new ed) Mu 56. 
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contribution of one load from the land of each okkal, ten Kolas of paddy (bhatta) and a pair 
of bullocks (balivatta?) for a Sakta temple probably at Pinyaholma itself which is described as 


a sthana of Saki Parise *294 In this case the composition of the local assembly is not . 


known. But the assembly together with the gavunda who was in this case probably the 
headman could grant lands and levy contributions from the okkal without a reference to a 


superior power. 


The Piniyaholma inscription gives us no hint as to the composition of the local 
corporate body, the Twelve. We have numerous such references to local groups addressed 
merely in numerical terms.*295 The membership of these bodies cannot be determined 
precisely. In Tamil Nadu the local corporate bodies of the Ur were composed of the local 
landholding elite\the vellalar.*296 Similarly, we might posit that the majority of these local 
corporations mentioned in our inscriptions were composed of the gavundas, the Kamataka 
counterpart of the vellalar. In at least two cases, we have evidence for the membership of 
the gavundas in these local bodies. A tenth century record from Nagarle which registers the 
grant of an enclosed black soil field (muttere) by Vidyadharayya for the temple of Nannayya 
at Nagarala for the purpose of imparting education (vidyadana) and feeding ascetics 
(bratigalunban) mentions the Twelve of Nagarala together with the (inhabitants of) Sakkile, 
Belgunddr, Kiruvelgundiir, Sattiyur, and Singuir, the Mahaparise, and the three Nalgamundas 
of Edenag as witnesses.*297 A fragmentary inscription from the same place and of the same 
penod also mentions Vidyadhara and the Twelve gavundas of Nagarala.*298 Itis more 
than probable that the Twelve of Nagarala referred to in the earlier record relates to the 
Twelve gavundas.,in other words the Twelve of Nagarala were gavundas. Another 
reference to gavundas constituting the local body comes from the Mangala inscription 
*294 EC II (new ed) N} 294. 

*295 EC III (new ed) Nj 187,282; EC IV (new ed) Ch 82,347,147, Ko 10, Y1 138, 
EC VII (old ed) Sk 219, EC IX (old ed) Ht12, ASMAR 1920, No.24; etc. 


*296 Y.Subbarayalu; "The Cola state and the Agrarian Order - some clanifications", 
Paper presented to the seminar on The state in Precolonial South India, - 

J.N.U.,New Delhi, March,1989, pS. 

*297 EC II (new ed) Nj 239. *298 Ibid, Nj 240. 
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of the tenth century. This records the grant of four Khanqdugas of wetland (ninman) as 
Keregudage (gift for maintenance of the tank) by the Twelve gavul ndas) of Mangala.*299 

Another inscription dated AD 964 records the grant of twelve pallis to the Pergade Macayya 
the gavunda of Mangala.*300 There is no reference to the Twelve gavundas in this record, 


nor does it specify whether Macayya was the headman of Mangala or merely one of the 


numerous landholders of the village. 


Inscriptions from Shimoga clearly mention gavundas as headmen. The expression 
used is "urgimundu géyyuttire” (held or exercised the gamundu of the lr ) Thus the 
Bettadakuirali inscription of AD 954-55 refers to Bittiga as holding the naleamundu while 
Sesigal held the gimundu of Bivantir.*301 The Belagi inscription (Sorab taluk, Shimoga | 
district)which has been cited earlier indicates that nalgamundas were drawn from among the 
urgamundas of a nadu.*302 Itis not clear whether nlgamundas always held the headship of 
the nadu and the Ur concurrently as in this case. That this might have been the usual practice 
is indicated also by the Mudlupalya inscription (Miagadi taluk, Bangalore district) of AD 968 
which records the death of Dagiga, the son of Ganga gacca, the ndlgavunda of Manne nad- 
300 in defence of his village.*303 Though neither Dadiga nor Ganga gacca is specifically 
stated to have been the urgavunda, the death in defence of the village might possibly indicate 


that it was their original base. 


Two inscriptions from Malurpatna (Channapatna taluk, Bangalore distnct) also 
support the inference drawn from the Belagi inscription that nalgavundas were derived from 
the village headmen's ranks. Thus Kottayyan Uttaman, alias Sala Viccadira Kkamundan who 
is mentioned as the gavunda of Manalur in a Mallirpatna record of AD 1013*304 is referred 
to as the nattu gavunda in a record of the following year.*305 It is not clear whether 
oan Uttaman concurrently held the two offices. In AD 1007 the nAttu gamunda was 
one Sola Vijadiva gamunda. *306 


*299 EC IV (new ed) Ch 141. *300 Ibid, Ch 138. 
*301 EC VIII (old ed) Sb 202. *302 ASMAR 1929, No.78,p.150. 
*303 EC IX (old ed Ma75. *304 EC IX (old ed) Cp 135. 


*305 Ibid Cp 129. *306 Ibid Cp 132. 
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That the urgavundu or nalgavundu implied headship of the ur or nadu is further 
indicated by the Bharangi inscription of AD 957 which after stating that Erega held the 
urgamundu of Bhiirangi, records a cattle raid by Pebba (gimunda) of Bharangi.*307 Pebba 
gamunda was evidently a landholder in the village but was not the headman. Itis possible 
that here we have the beginnings of the division between Prabhu gAmundas and Praje 
gamundas which was to crystallize in the twelfth and the thirteenth centunes.*308 


This is not to say that we do not have references to more than one individual holding 
the ur or nad headship. Thus the Bechirakh Kodipura inscription (Nanjanagud taluk,Mysore 
district) of the tenth century records the conferment of gavundu of Gattavadi on the 
Selabhyeyaru and the Aneyaru. Did this denote two groups or two families? The inscription 
is not very clear. It further appears to register the construction of a tank by the Selabhyeyaru 
and the Aneyaru and gifts of land for its maintenance.*309 Similarly, the Nagarle inscription 
cited earlier mentions the three Nalgavundas of Edendd as witnesses to the grant.*310 The 
Gattavadi plates of Ereyappa Il record that the boundaries of Sivayyamangala were 
demarcated by the Naleamundas together with the (assemblies of) ur of Karggere, 
Perggeyvadi, Kavilande, Multi, Bellamvadi and Gattavadi after exchanging betel leaves and 


areca nuts (‘tambhula Sravana gevdu’) as a token of agreement.*311 


The Gattavadi plates imply that demarcating boundaries in consultation with local 
notables was a function of the nalgavundas. This is also brought out by the tenth century 
Chikmagalur inscription which records a grant of land to Permadi gonda. The lands were 


*307 EC VIN (old ed) Sb 326. 


*308 B.D.Chattopadhyaya, Aspects of Rural Settlements and Rural Society in Early 
Medieval India, Calcutta 1990, p. 106. 

*309 EC III (new ed) Nj 320. 

*310 EC III (new ed) Nj 239. 

*311 EC III (new ed) Nj 402. 
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demarcated by the Nalgimunga Biyala together with Komarayya of Piriyamugul, 
Mendamma of Palmadi, Devagana of Benneyur, Permadi gamunda of Mallavur, Camayya of 


Urppavalli and Vittiyya of Indavur.*312 


Collection of taxes was another responsibility of the nalgamundas. This is brought 
out by the Isvarahalli inscription (Chikamagalur taluk) of the ninth century.*313 Likewise the 
Sulidénahalli inscriptions of AD 1017-18 (Kolar taluk,distnict) which record the levy of a 
contribution of a goat per inhabitant (7) of Kaivara nadu by the nattom for the guardian deity 
of the nadu, goddess Camund&vari of Jayangondacaturvedimangalam hold the nittu 
gamundas and the ur gamundas responsible for the execution of the gift. If they failed to 
supply the goat they were to be fined a hundred Kalafijus of gold.*314 


As local notables gavundas were generally enlisted:as witnesses to grants. Thus the 


Baligami inscription (Shikarpur taluk, Shimoga district) of AD 685 which records the 


remission of alavana (tax) on festival days (osageyum) and the escheat of heirless persons by 


Kandarbor, the officer (adhikari) of Séndraka maharaja includes Sokka gamunda of 


Alamvalli, Edeya gaimunda, Mapiya gamunda of Mole-ur, Andugiya gimunda and Sindhera 
gamunda of Nirilli.*315 Similarly, the Gaifjam copper plates of Yuvaraja Marasimha 
includes Marasimha gavunda and Ereganga gavunda of Muduguppe, Urkane gavunda and 
Bhima gavunda of Maravur, Sriya gavunda of Bellimani, Uttama gavungda and Kunda 
gavunda of Perbbala and Ripurima giavunda and Prithuvi gavunga of Samgama*316 in its list 
of witnesses. A similar lis is given in the Galigekere copper plates of 
Ranavikramayya(Nitimirga Ereyanga I) of the ninth century, which records the grant of 
Kolanelliru as brahmadéya. The. witnesses were Perminadi gavunda of Samgama, 
Ranavikrama gavunda, Cola gavunda, Ummada gavunda of Miride, Ereyanga gavunda, 
Indara gavunda of Muduguppe, Dama gavungda, Ummida gavunda of Pérvolalu and Pilduvi 


*312 EC VI (old ed) Cm 3. 
*313 ASMAR 1922-23, No.4: p.40, Supra Section C-II, fn 274 


*314 EC X (old ed) K1 25,26. *315S EC VIl (old ed) Sk 154. 
*316 EC VI (new ed) Sr 66. 7 
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gavunda. Other witnesses were Tenandakara of Pervayalu and Salata and Varadar of 


Kolanelluru.*317 


It was common for subordinates to bear the titles or names of the reigning king in the 
early medieval penod. In Kamataka this practice was particularly common among the 
gaivundas. Both the Ganjam and Galigekere plates provide us with instances. When the 
Colas conquered this region, the practice became commonplace. Thus the SSladevanahalli 
inscription (Nelamangala taluk, Bangalore district) of AD 1029*318 which records the 
construction of the SiddHeSvara temple by Vdmanayya and the grant of twelve khandugas of 
wet land as dévabhoga mentions the following individuals: 
(4) Ratyakulakala Cola gavunda, the Nalgavunda of Kukkantir nadu; and 
(ii) Nityavinoda Manikka Seti of Banapura both of whom received gold from the donor 
Vamanayya. 

(iii) Vikrama Cola gavunda 

(iv) Rajarjasetti of Piriya Maltuviir 

(¥) Cola gavunda of Alur 

(vi) Nalgavunda Kumaraikusa gavunda of Sanne nad 
(vii) Uttama Cola gavunda of Pattanduir. 

(viii) Nalgavunda Cola gavunda of Kirukundicci nad. 
(ix) Mummadi Cola gavunda of Balevadi in Manne nad 
(x) Calukyabharana gavunda of Kirugudalu; 


all of whom were witnesses. All these are names or birudas of various Cola monarchs. 


The process by which a gavunda took on the name or title of the reigning king is 
descnbed in the Karshanapalle inscription (Punganur zamindari, Chittoor district, Andhra 
Pradesh) of the late tenth or early eleventh century. This records that Nolamba Vira 
Mahendra IT on his way from CQlnadu to Nolambavadi, stopped at Kolala in Ganga-6000 and 
annointed Kirti gamunda's son (pattavam katti). The annointed individual was apparently 
given the title of Nolamba gamunda and the gift of Belagatur in Pulinattakere.*319 The 


Karshanapalle inscription thus brings out both the ties of personal allegiance that bound the 


*317EC V (new ed) Kn 105. +318 EC IX (old ed) Nl 1. 
*319 SLL, Vol IX, Part (i) No39 
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gamunda to the king and the process by which the gamundas were vested with nghts over 


villages. 


While the grant of Belagatur to Nolamba gavunda was apparently made in 
expectation of future service, the Dhanugur inscription (Malavalli taluk, Mandya district) of 
AD 960 records the grant of Dhanugur in Badagare nad as kalnddu to gavunda Biyalamma. 
Some confusion is introduced by the inscription by also recording the grant of the same 
village to Acama of Dharamukhyanvaya as kalnadu in perpetuity.*320 It is possible that the 
grant initially made to Acama was entrusted to Biyalamma, a kinsman. But this is not clear 


from the record. The service performed by either Acama or Biyalamma is also not specified. 


But the term kalnad would imply recognition of the military service*321 performed by either 
individual. Similarly, an undated ninth century record from Iggali*322 (Nanjanagud 
taluk, Mysore district) registers the grant of Madigere as valita (estate)*323 by Pilduvi Ganga 
to Adhikari gavunda, Carama gavunda and Sivaya gavunda for protecting the cattle of Iggali. 
Other instances of gavundas' participation in local and inter-dynastic conflicts and grants to 


them of land and villages have been cited in another context. *324 


Thus whether as the rural landholding elite or as fief-holders, gavundas emerged as an 
important section: of intermedianes between the king and the tiller. We do not have much 
information on the rights held by the gavundas in village lands. Grants of villages as kalnad 
occasionally carried with it the rights of abhyantara siddhi*325 which denoted control over 
the entire resources of a village and perhaps the nights of adjudication as well. Sarva 
parthara or exemption from all dues is also a frequently employed term used to qualify such 

'*320 EC VII (new ed) MI 50. 
*321 D.C.Sircar, LE.G, q.v.Kalnadu explains the term as setting up of a hero stone. But 
in our records the term is always used in connection with grants to heroes. 
*322 EC III (new ed) N} 205 *323 D.C.Sircar, LE.G q.v.,valita, vanita. 
*324 Infra, Section E, Service Assignments, (0) and (1). 


*325 suprap 17 ,fM144-146 vide LE.G..q.v.abhyantara siddhi. 
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grants. But the Tayalur inscription indicates that even such lands carried the burden of some 
dues, at least, whether payable to the king or the village assembly. This is similar to the iraiyili 
(tax-free) grants mentioned in Cola inscriptions which definitely brought some taxes to the 


king.*326 


In twelfth and thirteenth century Tamil Nadu we have evidence for kani nghts being 
held by influential individuals who also bore titles or araiyan, velan and lvan. The right of 
kani in the opinion of Karashima denoted a hereditary nght of possession of land.*327 
It was later replaced by the Persian term miras which included not merely the right to a plot 
of land alone but a complex of rights to lands, houses, water, etc.,and the enjoyment of taxes 
and privileges.*328 Similar nights and privileges were apparently held by service assignees 
in southern Kamataka in the period Andee study. Whether the ordinary gavunda landholders 
held similar nights is not clear from our sources. But the headship of a nadu (nalgavunda) at 
least carned such perquisites. This is indicated by the Belagi inscription which states that the 


nalgavunda of Jidduralge-70 included the living (blige) of Balligami.*329 


In some cases we have references to more than one individual holding the gavundu 
whether of an Ur or of a nadu. A similar situation is described by Perlin in seventeenth and 
eighteenth century Maharashtra where many different individuals could hold shares in the 
headship of a village (mokadami) or of a district (deshmukhi). Here even with many people 
holding rights to the produce of a given village or territory, each individual held a well- 
defined legally protected channel through which his writ ran fiat. Such rights could be sold 
and purchased freely in seventeenth century Maharashtra and were held as property.*330 
For the same period in Tamil Nadu also we have evidence for sale and transfer of miriisi 
*326 Ibid, q.v.,sarva-manya. 

*327 N.Karashima “The New Agrarian Order" in idem,South Indian History and Society: 
Studies from Inscriptions AD 850-1800,pp 18-20. 

*328 Idem, "Mirasidars in the Chingleput Area in the seventeenth and Eighteenth 

Centunes", in Ibid, p,175. 

*329 ASMAR 1929,No.78,p.150. 
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rights and of ownership of shares (pangu) in a miras.*331 For southern Kamataka in the 
period under study, although we have references to more than one individual holding a 
gavundu which here also probably implied a well-defined legal channel for exploitation of 
resources, we do not have evidence for the free sale and transfer of such rights and privileges. 


Either the gavundu was hereditary or was conferred by the king or overlord. *332 


Gavundas as local notables and state functionanes discharged important functions 

such as collection of taxes, demarcation of grant lands and execution of land grants by kings. 
They also were enlisted as witnesses. In cases where they were bestowed fiefs in 
expectation of service they were probably military commanders as well as is bome out by the 


Bandalike inscription. *333 


That gavundas were part of the feudatory hierarchy is indicated not merely by 
inscriptions but also by literary works such as the Vaddaradhane. Here, in the story of 
Vrsabhasena bhatara, king Pradyota of Ujjeni marries the daughter of an ur-gavunda and 
bestows the Mahadévivatta on her.*334 We have seen in another context that kings stressed 
the importance of kula when entering into matrimonial alliances.*335 The marriage of a 
gavunda's daughter to a king and her rise to Mahidévi status would indicate the basic unity in 


the ranks of the landholding elite. 


While the majority of the gavundas emerged from the class of cultivating tenants, we 
have some references to gavundas belonging to tnbes and occupational groups. Evidently 
gavunda came to denote chiefship of a community or group. Thus the eighth century 
*330 Frank Perlin “Concepts of Order and Comparison, with a diversion on Counter- 

Ideologies and Corporate Institutions in late Pre-colonial India” in H.Mukhia and 
T.J.Byres (ed) op.cit., pp 135-138. 
*331 N.Karashima, "Mirasidars in the Chinglepet Area..." loc.cit.,p.176. 
*332 Infra, Section E(II). | | 
*333 EC VII (old ed) Sk 219. | *334 Vaddirddhane, op.cit.,p.155. 
*335 Supra, Section B(X), pg0! ,fn209. 


Basavatti inscription (Chamarajanagar taluk,Mysore district) mentions Kalipattodeya 
Kurimba gavunda (chief of shepherds) who together with Katakaya was granted two 
gandugas of land and taxes of land (manna dere) and the remission of taxes on shepherds 


(Kunimba dere) for all times (‘ella kalakkam’”).*336 We cannot determine from available 


evidence the extent of stratification in the ranks of the shepherds. But the grant recorded in 
this inscription would have had the effect of raising the gavunda above the community. The 
reason for the grant is not stated. It is possible that it represented the process of assimilation 
of the shepherds into the Ganga political structure. The Belachavadi inscription (Gundlupet 
taluk, Mysore district) of AD 1013*337 records the grant «of Naranagala village to 
Meélirodeya Marayya by Jéduvara Ereyanga gavunda and Kuruvatti Béda gavunda of Peraya.. 
Both were apparently subordinates of Permadi gavunga who held the nalgivundu. Jéduvara 
gavunda probably denotes headship of the weaver community,*338 while B€da gavunda was 
probably the chief of the Bedas, a hunters’ tribe.*339 Itis interesting to note that both chiefs 
made these grants apparently without reference to their superior. Itis not quite clear how 
they came to possess rights over Naranagala. Both appear to belong to Péraya. At all events 
both Jéduvara Ereyanga gavunda and Kuruvatti Beda gavunda were part of the early 
medieval state polity, making grants of a village probably to a brahmana though this is not 
clearly specified. 

*336 EC IV (new ed) Ch 126. 

*337 EC III (new ed) Gu 48. *338 F Kittel, op.cit.,q.v. Jéda. 

*339 Ibid, q.v Beda. 
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E) SERVICE ASSIGNMENTS 


Apart from feudatories whether of recognised ruling lineages or obscure origins, 
service assignees formed a major section of the variegated ranks of secular feudatories. 
The majority of these service assignments were made to heroes who perished in local or 
interlineage conflicts. Grants were made by local corporate bodies, by local chieftains or 
headmen as well as rulers,and ranged from small plots of land for the dependents of the 
hero,to whole villages or even larger politico-geographical units depending on the hero's 
status and service. Generally but not invariably these grants were made posthumously and 


were designated Kalnadu or balgalcu. Inscriptions by and large state that the deceased hero 


received the grant whereas it meant that the recipients were his heirs and dependents. In the 
discussion below, the epigraphic idiom is retained. While the majority of heroes received 
grants, a significant number of hero stones merely commemorate the deeds of valour of the 


local hero and do .not record any grants to them or their dependents. 


While grants made to heroes account for the major portion of the secular service 
grants we also have records registering some kind of contract between an overlord and 
vassal which was symbolized by the tying of a patta (fillet). Grants of land usually 
accompanied the act of tying of the patta and sometimes the anointed individual went on to 


make a brahmadéya or dévaddna grant after receiving lands from his superior. 


Contemporary literature links such anointing ceremonies with battles with the Commander- 
in-chief being bestowed the virapatta by the king.*340 Such a linkage is not brought out in 


epigraphic sources. 


Literary sources also highlight the close, mutual bonds between the king and his 
warnors. The king supported the warrior materially in return for which the warrior was 
obliged to fight even to death in his master's interest. This obligation termed JOlapah in the 
literary works is not much attested to in inscriptions. However, a special class of warriors 
who were obliged to die with their master is frequently mentioned in inscriptions. These 
warriors were termed vélevalis and were recepients of Kalnddu grants. 


340 Infra, Chapter V, Section B, pp.3044%, fh 209 od! 7. 
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GRANTS TO HEROES : As stated above grants to heroes covered a vast range from 


a small plot of land donated by local rulers- village headmen or a corporate group or local 
chief for heroes who perished in defence of the village in cattle raid encounters,to grants of 


a whole village to a velevali or local notable in recognition of service by the overlord, or 


even the grant of nalgavunda's position for the family members of a hero or sometimes 


lordship of a whole politico-geographical unit. 


(1) GRANTS TO LOCAL HEROES : 


An early instance of the small-scale grants of land made to heroes who perished in local 
skirmishes is provided by the Hulikunda inscription of the mid-eighth century which 
records the grant of four gulas of land by Miligéyarasu and Attani,for Niagadéva who 
rescued cattle * 341. Likewise the Balla virgal of C 780 AD [ Mulbagal taluk, Kolar 
district] records the death of Turuvalla Uvalan in a cattle raid on Balla by Karapuran the 
son of Ranamukha Dutta. Uvalan received five gulas of land yielding one paddy crop 
from Masakuttiyaru and Attani in appreciation of his valour * 342. These two individuals 
seem to have been local notables. Similarly the Hebata inscription of C 870 AD 
[Srinivaspur taluk, Kolar district] records an invasion on Perbatta by Aggala of Bidirur. 
Bidiyeta who fought in this battle probably as a defender of Perbatta received a grant of 1 
gula of land from Brahmasiva batarar, with all exemptions * 343. Perbatta was the seat ofa 
Saiva monastic establishment and Brahmasiva batirar was probably the pontiff at the time * 
344. A similar grant of land is recorded in the fragmentary Toremavu inscription 
{Nanjangud taluk, Mysore district] which is palaeographically assigned to the ninth century. 
This registers the grant of five gulas of cultivable (bede) land to Kuppa, the younger 
brother of Kaliyanna who appears to have perished in a cattle raid (turugol). Unfortunately 
it is unclear who the donor was in this case. A gayunda is mentioned earlier in the 
inscription but the lacunae make it difficult to come to any conclusion * 345. 
341 ECX (olded) Bp 48 343 EC X (old ed) Mb 92 
343 ECX (olded) Sp 27 344 Vide Infra Section F(1I) 
345 EC lI (new ed) Nj} 180 
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An interesting case of a small scale grant made to a local hero is recorded in the tenth 
century Honnuru inscription [{Yelanduru taluk, Mysore district]. This record, dated in the 
third regnal year of Permanadi registers the grant of S gulas of cultivable land under the 
tank for Ponnavayya who died in a cattle raid. The grant was made by Ponnavayya's elder 
(piniya) who also planted the stone. Itis not clear who this elder was. Was he a member of 
Ponnavayya's family or was he a respected senior member of the village ? We can only 


speculate * 346. 


. Occasionally such Kalnad grants were made by corporate groups. Thus is brought 
out by the Bhaktarahalli virgal [Sidlaghatta taluk, Kolar district] of c AD 870 which records 
the death of Tinganimara Melitingani in a rescue of the cattle of Madalur which were 
cared off by Kakkara. The Seventy four [Elpattarallaru], possibly of Madalur made a 
grant of five gulas of nice land and five of wasteland (palu) *347. The social composition of 
this corporate group cannot be discerned from available evidence but it is interesting to 
note that they had the authonty to alienate waste lands. The inscriptions also brings out the 
steady whittling down of common nghts in the waste lands * 348. A similar grant of waste 
lands is recorded in the Tinnilli inscription [Srinivispur taluk , Kolar district] of C 880 AD 
which registers the death of Pottalgagi in the rescue of cattle for which he received one 
Kanguga of rice land (Kalani) and five gulas of waste land. In this case however it is unclear 
who the donor(s) was *349 

Another instance of a grant to a hero made by a corporate group comes from an 
inscription at Bagali assignable on palaeographic grounds to the tenth century. This records 
the death of Pemmanna, the son of Benniyamma sett of Banalli in an attack against 
DEsinga. The samaya thereupon made a grant received by his younger brothers Vali 


and Mani of which the details are lost * 350. A samaya has been explained inter alia as an 


assemblage,congregation or company. *351 


*346 ECIV (new ed) YI 14 *347 ECX (old ed) Sd 32 
*348 Supra, Chapter II, Section C (11), p43. 

*349 ECX (old ed) Sp S0 *350 ECIV (new ed) Ch 11S 
*351 FKittel, op.cit. q.v. Samaya, D C Sircar, LE.G, q.v.Samaya 
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Its composition is unknown in this case. It was possibly a mercantile body given that the 
deceased hero was the son of a Seti In any case the record brings out the possibility that 
corporate groups had their own militias * 352. This possibility is supported by the 
Devarahalli inscription of the eighth century [Gundlupet taluk, Mysore district] which 
records the valour of the Seventy of Upagola, Ndmanda and others in the battle of 
Kosarupulti. They received lands at Punistr free of all imposts probably from Durvinita 
Ereyappor * 353. Evidently this was a corporate group of land owners who had joined 
Durvinita Ereyappa, the son of Sipurusa in his military exertions either personally or by 
sending their retainers. The land grant's extent is not specified nor is it clear how the lands 
would be distnbuted among the members of the group. It is interesting to note moreover 
that the lands granted were in another settlement thus giving this corporate group from 


Upagola control over agranan resources in another village as well. 


It was not merely the mercantile and landowning groups which had militias of their 
own. The Nukkanahall virgal of the mid ninth century [Kolar taluk, district] states that 
Banarasa was at war with the Mahajanas { the corporate groups of brahmanasl of 
Nekkundi nad probably since his army was sent to invade that nidu. In the war that ensued 
at Pulikurukki, Nagaguttarasa evidently fighting on behalf of Banarasa slew many and then 
died. He received the balgalcu grant of Bellamparavi village * 354 with all exemptions 


(sarvapadd-parihara). The issue of the war is not stated unfortunately. But is is interesting 


that the King should be at conflict with Mahajanas. Usually as we have noted, Kings 
supported brahmadéyas with lavish grants. Here, the army of the Mahijanas appears to be 
on par with that of the Bana chieftain. It is also not clear whether the Mahajanas fought 
themselves or hire mercenaries for their army. In this connection we may recollect the 
armed groups of brahmanas associated with {lais and ghatikas in the Tamil country. *355 
*352 DN Jha," Relevance of ‘Peasant State and Society’ to Pallava-Cola times" in 
Indian Historical Review" Vol VIII No.2(1981-82); p 91 
*353 EC Ill (new ed) Gu 207 *354 ECX (old ed) Kl 200 
*355 MGS Narayanan "Kindaldr Salai : New Light on the Nature of Aryan 
Expansion in South India” PIHC, 32nd Session,(Jabalpur, 1970), pp 125-138 
cited by D N Jha, op.cit. p 76. 
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We do not have similar evidence for such institutions in Karnataka but it is possible that the 
brahmadéyas had associated groups of militant brahmanas. MaylUirasarman Kadamba started 
his career as a soldier while a student at the famed ghatiki at Kiici *356. Other 


brahmanas from Kamataka may have been similarly associated with that ghatika. 


Apart from possessing fighting forces of their own and granting land for the 
support of the dependents of deceased heroes belonging to the local community corporate 
groups also acted as witnesses to such grants * 357. Thus the fragmentary Hegganuru 
inscription [Heggadedévanakote taluk, Mysore district] lists the pervanas [same as 
Pérbarvas * 358 the Kannada version of Mahdjanas 7] and vanigas from Kundatturu, 
Madamangala, Velattir, Mattur, Pasur and Komtamangala among the witnesses to a 
Nettaru-van [blood grant] * 359. The details of the donor, donee and the grant _per se are 


lost since the record is fragmentary. 


‘Grants to heroes who fell in purely local skirmishes were usually small in scale. A 
few gulas of paddy land or a few khanqdugas at most. Usually such heroes came from 
humble backgrounds. But even gavundas occasionally received similar small scale grants. 
A tenth century virgal from Ktirgal [Piriyapattana] taluk Mysore district] records the death 
of two gavungas of Kuirgallu in a cattle raid. They received 3 khandugas of land as Kalnadu 
from Ereyapparasa the ruler of Kongalnaqu-8000, and not, interestingly, from Paramabbe 
who is said to be ruling Kurgallu at this time* 360. It is unclear whether the grant of 3 
khandugas was made individually to the two heroes or jointly. In contrast, the Mangala 
inscription (Chamrajnagar taluk, Mysore district] of AD 965 records the grant of twelve 
hamlets (pallis) to the gavunda of Mangala for defeating Gariya apparently on behalf of 
Marasinghadeva (11) * 361. The criterion for the magnitude of the grants apparently is the 
scale of the conflict, purely local skirmishes apparently merited only small grants 
*356 EC VIl(old ed) SK 176 
*357 EC Ill (new ed) Hg 112,of the close of the 9th century 
#358 KV Ramesh, opcit,p108 fl *359 Ibid. pil0O ;fnl 
*360 ECIV (new ed) Pp 28 | *36} EC IV (new ed) Ch 138 
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Death in battle on behalf of the regional overlord entitled heroes to larger grants. Grants 
were made by local notables, the local corporate groups and occasionally by rulers of the 
nadu. Defence of the village its cattle and women,apparently was a responsibility of every 
able-bodied man in the village *362. In retum the local authorities supported the 
dependents of the deceased, which was the main purpose of these grants. 
G.R.Kuppuswamy, however is of the opinion that in most cases these grants were merely 
token and it is doubtful whether they were sufficient to maintain the surviving family* 363. 
In view of the fact that we have no information on the cost of living and productivity of 
land in those times it is very difficult to come to a conclusion about the adequacy of these 


grants but they do seem to be very limited in size in most cases. 


As mentioned earlier, a large number of hero stones are purely commemorative and 
do not seem to include grants to the deceased hero. Most of these heroes had perished in 
local skirmishes in defence of their village or in cattle raids. Thus the Kalgundi virgal 
records the death of Pergade Nayaka in the ur-alivu (destruction of village) and turugol 
(cattle raid) on Kalgundipura. It is not quite clear whether he was a raider or a defender. 
But at all events there is no grant recorded herein * 364 Likewise an inscription grom 
Niqduvani commemorates the death of Kefica, younger brother (tamma) of Eca gavunda of 
Bidirhaka in a cattle raid on Niduvani, but appears not to include a grant * 365. The Kittur 
virgal of AD 1008 [Piriyapattana Taluk, Mysore district] similarly records the death of 
Cannayya, grandson of KittUr's Bijaya gavunda in a cattle raid. But again we do not have 
a record of a grant made for the hero. The hero's younger brother is said to have set up the 
memonal stone after the funeral obsequies [paroksha kriya] * 366. 


*362 S Settar & MM Kalaburgi, "The Hero Cult: A Study of Kannada Literature from 


the 9th to the 13th century" in S Settar & G D Sonthermer (ed) Memorial Stones ; p28 

*363 GR Kuppuswamy "Economic Factors Goveming the Memorial Stones of 
Kamataka" in S Settar & G D Sontheimer (ed) Memonal Stones, p 311. 

*364 ASMAR 1937 No.2}, p146 of the 9th century 

*365 EC VIll(new ed) HN 130 of AD 970 [Hassan District] 

*366 ECIV (new ed) Pp 144 
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We do not even have a grant for sustaining the nites of the memorial. A similar instance is 
provided by the Siddaiyapura virgal of the close of the 9th century [Gundlupet taluk, 
Mysore district] which records the death of Kavaqdodera the son of Terareliya in a cattle 
raid. The stone was set up by the hero's daughter Tatabbe. There was no grant whether for 
his dependents or for maintenance of the memorial stone and associated rituals *367 

A slightly different story is recorded in the Alattir virgals of the 9th century*368. 
These record the death of merchants in a cattle raid at Atti in Colanal where they had gone 
to trade (paradu pogi). It is not quite clear whether these merchants were aggressors or 
defenders. It is possible that these merchants were cattle traders given the vigorous pastoral 
and cattle breeding tradition of ‘the Southern Kamataka region. In that case, the two heroes 
commemorated here, Tippanna and the (unnamed) son of Bappa setti, died in defence of 
their merchandise. If on the other hand they were aggressors as the word turugol would 
indicate the inscription would bring out the ambiguous nature of trade in the early medieval 
period with merchants indulging in cattle raids during the course of their mercantile 
activities. The heroes of the Alattlir virgals were honoured with memorial stones by 
members of their family. Tippanna's brother-in-law and Bappa setti's younger son set up the 
two stones. There is no grant for their maintenance. 

A tenth century record from Bandalli [Kollegal taluk, Mysore district] records the 
death of another long distance trader, apparently from Tamil Nadu...ttayyan Kettan alias 
TiSai Manikka Cetti in an encounter with a tiger which he killed before dying of wounds 
sustained in the conflict. The stone was set up by his son Kettan Masanan *369. To judge 
from the deceased hero's alias of TiSai Manikka Ceti he would appear to be an itinerant 
trader dealing in rubies and precious stones. Trade in exotic and luxury items was handled 
through itinerant guilds in this period.*370 The alias of this particular trader recalls the 


famous guild of Nanadésiya Tisai Ayirattu Ainurruvar whose activities can be dated back at 


least to the ninth century * 371. 


*367 EC III (new ed) Gu 206 *368 EC III (new ed) Gu 36,37 
*369 ECV (newed)Ko 69 
*370 R Champakalakshmi "Urbanisation in Medieval Tamil Nadu" in R Thapar & S 


Bhattacharya (ed)  =Situating Indian History ; p38 
*37] Ibid, pS], also vide Table VI appended thereto. 
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It 1s possible than Kettan belonged to this organization and while in transit through 
Southern Karnataka in the course of trade, possibly, had this encounter with a tiger which is 
commemorated in the Bandalli hero stone. Kettan and his son do not appear to have any 
roots in the locality where this record was found. Kettan Masanan's putting up of the 
memorial stone in his father's memory was a private act and it is therefore not surprising to 
find that the record does not include a grant. But in the other cases mentioned above it is 
not clear why no grant was made. The criteria which determined which local heroes would 
be honoured with a grant and which would not be so rewarded cannot be discemed. The 
social background of these heroes are as varied as those whose exploits were crowned with 
grants of land howsoever small. As we shall see below some hero stones recording services 
rendered to an overlord also fail to incorporate grants. The same problem of distinguishing 


criteria for making grants appears there too. 


(11) Grants to heroes who perished in Inter-nadu or inter-dynastic conflicts: 


In contrast to local heroes who fell in defence of their village or its cattle or in an attack on 
a neighbouring settlement, heroes, particularly chieftains, who fell in the service of their 
overlord received large tracts of land, hamlets or villages and occasionally even whole units 
of villages. Velevalis who followed their lord in death were another set of individuals to 
receive munificent grants in recognition of their devotion. Occasionally dependents and 
family members of the deceased heroes were honoured with titles and positions of influence 
such as that of nad-gavundas. Very often these titles had been held by the deceased hero 


and was vested with their nearest relative. 


Among the early instances of large land grants are the Araluk6te inscriptions of the 
close of the eighth century. The first record registers the grant of Midegula to the 
descendants of Viramahaméru who died fighting Kiduvatti's force at the orders of Bana 
Vidyadhara Prabhuméru *372. The second registers the grant of Kulanellir with all 


exemptions (sarva parihra) as balgalcu to Viyala Vijyadhara, the son of Manasurarali 


Kaype the hero (ganda) of Prabhukaype Tulige Vasantan who died fighting the Damarigas 


on the command of his lord (alva) Prabhumaru *373. 


*372 ECX(olded) Sp 6of C780 AD *373) ECX(olded)SpS of C780 AD 
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The Nukkanahalli virgal of the mid-ninth century which has been cited earlier * 374 
constitutes another instance of extensive land grants to heroes of exalted status. This hero- 
stone registers the grant with all exemptions(sarva-padd-parihdra)to Nagaguttarasa who fell 
fighting the Mahdjanas of Nekkundi nad. Likewise the Iggali inscription {Nanjangud taluk, 
Mysore district] of AD 892-93 records the invasion on Uttarillaga Kote in the course of a 


battle against Ndlamma [Nolamba?] in which Raceya Ganga died. The deceased hero was 


given the villages of Iggali and Dudugere as Kalnag *375. His Ganga descent was 
probably the reason for the munificent grant. A tenth century hero-stone from Chikka 
Hanasoge [Krishnarajanagar taluk, Mysore district]records a yet more munificent Kalnad 
grant to an individual.who was probably a Ganga vamSaja. This inscription registers the 
gift of Kongunad-70. The donors were a certain Govindara and a corporate group, the 


Thousand (sasirvaru)* 376. The identity of Govindara is unclear nor is the composition of 


the Thousand specified in this fragmentary record. It is therefore unclear whence they 
derived their authority to alienate an entire politico-geographical unit. It is possible that 
Govindara was one of the claimants to the Ganga throne who were eliminated by 
Camundaraya to clear the way for the accession of Racamalla IV * 377 after the death of 
Marasimha II. In that case the Chikka Hanasoge inscription records an episode in the war 
of succession following the death of Marasimha I] and possibly represents an effort by 
Govindara to win support for himself among members of the Ganga lineage by granting 


entire units to his partisans. 


A senes of hero-stones from the Hassan district register grants of villages to heroes 
who were either Velevali of various Ganga monarchs or their consorts or had perished in 
inter-dynastic conflicts. The Mariiru inscription of the early tenth century [Arkalgud taluk, 
Hassan district] records the grant of....nnandir with abhyantara siddhi to Babiyamma who 
entered fire on the death of Nitimarga * 378 
*374 ECX(olded) KI200 ofc 850 AD, vide supra p430; fn 354 
*375 EC Ill (new ed) Nj204 *376 ECV (new ed) Kn4! 

*377 B Sheik Ali; A History of the Western Gangas p 153; B S Kulkarni (ed) 


Cavundaraya Purdinam P4, v.21 
*378 EC VII (new ed) Ag 26 
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Likewise the Muttige inscription [Arkalgud taluk] registers the gift of Multage to Bedante 
Raceya who entered fire on the death of Racamalla (117). The grant was received by Dhora 


whose relation to Bédante Raceya is not specified in the epigraph *379. Yet another 


instance of a village granted to a velevali is encountered in the Bélgali inscription of the 
mid- tenth century [Arkalgud taluk] *380. 

Unlike the Maruru and Muttige inscriptions the Belgali epigraph specifically 
includes the term vele but the act of following the lord in death is left out therein. The 
inscription registers the donation of Belgali to Ankada Katayya, the véle of Ganga 


Mahiadévi Revakanimmadi, and his successors in perpetuity. The record specifically states 


that Belgali was not be entered by nalgavundas and nadbovas for collection of taxes such as 


kurudere and attadere. The grant included the right of abhyantara siddhi. In other words it 


was a tax-free grant which vested in Ankada Katayya and his successors complete control 
over the resources of Bélgali. Royal and local officials were specifically precluded from 
entry. Thus the royal domain of the Gangas was steadily eroded by the grants of villages as 


estates to service assignees. 


Apart from these velevalis other beneficiaries were heroes who perished in 
interdynastic conflicts of the period. The Arakere virgal [Arsikere taluk, Hassan district]for 
instance registers the grant of Arakere as Kalnad to Sr Muttara who died in the battle of 
Kalikatti against the Ndlambas * 381. Sri Muttara was probably the ruler of Asandi nad IF 
so,this would bear out the suggestion that grants of villages were made to heroes of high 
social status. But the status of deceased heroes cannot always be determined from available 
evidence. This is the case with the Masaganahalli hero stone of AD 971 [ Channarayapatna 
taluk, Hassan district] which records the grant of Nettur in Kalkali nad as Kalnad to Erigari 
who died in the war with Rajaditya Calukya of Uccangi * 382. 

*379 Ibid, Ag24 

*380 Ibid, Ag41 

*381 EC XVI (revised ed) Ak 215 
*382 ECV (olded) Cn 262 
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Likewise the Neralige inscription [Arsikere taluk] registers the gift of Nerilage to 
Annavasayya's son. Annavasayya had fallen in the battle against the N6lambas * 383. His 
social status is as indeterminate as Erigairi's. On the other hand Bisagivunda, whose death 
in the course of the battle with Rajaditya for the fort of Uccangi is recorded in the Karagada 
virgal [Belur taluk, Hassan district] received only a grant of five khandugas of land * 384. 
Apart from social standing it is possible that another criterion for awarding grants was the 
actual gallantry displayed by the hero.It is noteworthy that the Hassan area should yield so 
many hero-stones relating to the inter-dynastic conflicts of the period. Was it a recruiting 
ground for the Ganga army? In any case this region was to constitute the core of the 


Hoysala Kingdom in the late eleventh century * 385. 


Heroes were also rewarded by the conferring of positions of authority, most often 
the naledvundu of politico-geographic units. Since these grants were posthumous, the 
actual beneficiaries were members of the heroes’ families. The Kattemanuganahalli virgal of 
the close of the ninth century [Heggadedévanakote taluk, Mysore district] records the death 
of Rama, the son of Permianadi gavunqa of Kuruvendiir in Pervayal in a cattle raid by the 
people of Bayal nad on Kottamangala. Thereupon Permanadi [Satyavakya Racamalla 11] 
and Ereyappa granted the nalgavundu, probably of Pervayal to Permanadi gavunda in 
addition to the village of Kiruvusuvur as Kalnad * 386. Similarly, the Ganganuru hero stone 
of AD 907 [Arkalgud taluk, Hassan district] records the grant of a ndlgavundu to 
Jinapadega who died in a battle. The donors were Permanadigal and Ereyapparasa * 387. 
However, the inscription does not specify the nad nor the actual recipient of the grant since 
it was made posthumously. The Bandalike inscription [Shikaripur taluk, Shimoga district] 
of AD 919-20 * 388 provides us with an interesting instance of the conferring of a 
nalgavundu on the family member of a deceased hero. his epigraph records the death of 
Sattarara Nagarjuna who was holding the naleavungu of Nagarakhanda - 70 in pursuance 
of the orders of his overlord Kalivittarasa, the ruler of Banavasi-12,000. 


*383 EC XV (revised ed) Ak 237 *384 Ibid, Bl 308 
*385 IDM Derrett, The Hoysalas (A Medieval Indian Royal Family),O U P,1957, p 7 
*386 ECIlI (new ed) HgsS *387 EC VII (new ed) Ag 105 


*388 EC VIil(olded) Sk 219 
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Thereupon the nalgavundu was bestowed upon his wife\the gavundi Jakiyabbe. After seven 
years in office, enjoying prabhusakti, she decided to renounce the world probably owing to 
bodily illness and accepted the vow [probably of sanyasana]. She appears to have been 
succeeded by her daughter, a succession which apparently was without validation by her 
feudal superiors. Unlike the Kattemamuganahalli and Ganganuru virgals which record fresh 
grants of naleavundu to families which had apparently not held such a position before, the 
Bandalike inscription concerns a family which already enjoyed power. The novelty lies in 
the succession of the wife and later the daughter to the office. Was‘this done in the absence 
of male heirs? It is not possible for us to come to a definite conclusion in the absence of 


specific information. 


Besides gifts of land, entire villages and nads, as well as of offices,cash gifts are also 


known, though they are rare, perhaps reflecting the essentially autarkic economy of the 
period. One such instance of a cash gift comes from the Hecche inscription [Sorab Taluk, 
Shimoga distnct] of c 991 AD. This record registers the grant of twenty-four pura- 
drammas by Si Sintivarma the Mattiravarhdi subordinate of Kakkaladeva,to Akatega, the 


vale of queen Gundadabbe. Akatega had. vowed to sacrifice his head if the queen were to 


p 


become pregnant and the king were to have an heir. Accordingly he gave up his head to the 
warriors (bhatar). The grant was entrusted to the Mahajanas of Elase * 389. The 
dependents of Véle Akatega possibly enjoyed the interest on the sum though the record 
does not specifically state so. Alternatively, the Mahajanas ensured the performance of nites 
at the funerary shine. An earlier instance of a cash gift comes from the Mudigere inscription 
(Tarikere taluk, Chikmagalur district] of the close of the eighth century * 390. However it 
is not clear whether this grant was made as a reward for the valour of the donee. This 


R - NS ವ ( ಸ 
record of the reign of Mahasamantadhipati Prabhutavarsa Sri Goyindarasar [Rastrakuta 


Govinda IIT] records the conferment of the honour Prabhutunga Maryade * 39] on 


Prabhutunga Mala. A cash gift of six gadyanas from the queen (Ranide) and twelve 
gadyanas from Dandamattapa was made in addition to a sarvaparihara grant of land, the 


details of which are not given. 


*389 EC VIll (old ed) Sb 479 *390 ASMAR 1942, Inscription n0 47, p 175-76 
*391 FKittel, A Kannada-English Dictionary, q.v.Maryade, to show respect,civility. 
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It is possible that the conferment of the honour, with the title of Prabhutunga implied some 
kind of feudal tie between Govinda II and Prabhutunga Mala. The practice of bearing the 
overlord's title was a widespread one in the early medieval penod and was to be particularly 


marked under the Colas * 376. 


As mentioned earlier not all heroes were fortunate enough to receive munificent 
grants. The criteria which determined the bestowal of grants cannot be discemed from 
available evidence. Thus for instance, the Tatakallu virgal [Mulbagal taluk, Kolar district] of 
the mid-ninth century records the death of a Pallava who killed Ningaraya in an obscure 
battle. No grant was made apparently by the reigning Bina King.*393 Likewise, the 
Bhairapura hero stone [Channarayapatna taluk, Hassan district] of the eighth century 
records the death of Malvapattodeya , the servant (alu) of Nirggunda-arasa in a battle 
against Kudi Muddan at the boundary (meére) No iii was made in appreciation of his 
valour * 394. Similarly the Kdigaluru inscription [Nanjanagudu taluk, Mysore district] of 
the tenth century praises the valour of Késavayya who secured the bracelet of Indamarasa 
and handed it over to the king before dying himself. His services do not appear to have 
been rewarded * 395. The most surprising instance of the failure to reward a hero comes 
from the tenth century Jinnahalli record which chronicles the death of Miciga the son of 
Ereyangappa of Ganga vanisa who fought at the order of Guttiya Ganga in the battle 
against Nolambadhiraja * 396. The reigning king as Marasimha I in all probability * 397. 
Why this scion of the Ganga race was not awarded a grant remains a mystery, particularly 
when we recollect grants of lands and villages made to heroes of unknown pedigree who 
fought in the battles waged by Marasimha I1 * 398. The grant of Kongundaqdu-70 to an 

unnamed GangavarhSaja by Govindara may also be recollected in this context * 399. 


*392 Y Subbarayalu ” The Cola State" in Studies in History, Vol IV,No.2 (1982), p 279- 


280 
*393 ECX (old ed), Mb 26 *394 ECV (old ed) Cn 208 
*395 EC III (new ed) Nj 371 *396 Ibid, Hg26 
*397 Vide suprap !70 ,M34-36 *398 Vide supra,pL¥ -7, fn 382-384 


*399 Vide suprapd35 fh 317. 
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In some other cases the inscription being fragmentary it becomes difficult to 


determine whether Kalnad grants were made or whether the epigraph is merely 


commemorative in nature. Such is the case with the Husukuru inscription of AD 870-71 
[Nanjanagudu taluk, Mysore district] which records the invasion by Butarasa I, on some 
fort by the order of Permadi [Satyavakya Riacamalla Il]. The epigraph praises the valour of 
Candiyanna * 400, but since it is incomplete we cannot determine whether a grant was 
made or not. Similarly the eighth century of Karmmaga Rica Irmadi Bira and Manaléra of 
Kunungil *401. Once again, the epigraph being incomplete we cannot determine whether a 
grant was made or not. 

To conclude, while heroes who perhished in minor inter village skirmishes received 
ise grants of land, those who participated in the endemic interdynastic conflicts of the 
period usually received more generous grants of villages or even entire units. Thus Iruga, 
the son of Nagattara was given the division of Bempur-12 in addition to the bestowal of the 
Nagattara vatta as a reward for his father's valour in the battle against Bira Mahéndra at the 
end of the ninth century.*402 But we also have examples of high bom heroes whose 
prowess went unrewarded. But it is possible that grants for heroes’ dependents were made 
separately in some cases and were recorded in inscriptions which have not survived. This 
might explain instsnces The reasons and criteria which determined the magnitude of the 
grants cannot be discerned. The dependents of such heroes then constituted another section 
of the variegated ranks of the secular intermediaries between the ruler and the tiller, another 
group of clamants to a share in the produce of the land. That they enjoyed powers 
analogous to the brahmana donees of brahmadéya grants is made clear by the inclusion of 


the terms sarvabadha parihira and abhyantara siddhi. In one case, the inscription specifies 


that royal and local officials were not to enter the village to collect taxes *403. Thus the 
donees could appropriate the major share of the produce. While some of the donees were of 
high birth, many others were new entrants to the class of feudatories. In the case of the 
former, Kalnid grants confirmed their earlier titles and possessions with an occasional 
augmentation of power and property. In the case of the latter, the titles were freshly 
bestowed. 

*400 ECIl (new ed) Nj385 .*401 EC VIl (new ed) Mu 36 

*402 Supra, Section B-V, p.[40 ,fn 166. *403 Vide supra, pd36 ;fn380 
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They were mostly velevalis or ordinary soldiers who laid down their lives in service of their 
lord and were rewarded for their meritorious service. In local skirmishes, the local 
corporate groups, such as the Mahajanas, the Samaya or the ur who often possessed 
militias of their own, undertook to reward heroes who perished in defence of the interests 


of the local community. 


F) BRAHMANAS AND SECTARIAN PRECEPTORS 


(D) BRAHMANAS : As we have seen earlier, the majority of the first phase inscriptions 
were copper plates registering brahmadeya grants. Such grants of villages and lands to 
srotriya brahmanas continued to be made in the second phase also, but their proportion in 
relation to the total declined markedly. The majority of the second phase records, whether 
copper plate or lithic epigraphs register grants to temples or purely secular grants to heroes 
or secular transactions such as the grant of the bittuvatta* 404 of a tank or remission of 
taxes. Most of the surviving brahmadéya grants of the second phase belong to the reign of 
Sripurusa (AD 725 - 788) and may be taken as representing the “continuation of earlier 
trends. Sripurusa in fact emerges as a staunch supporter of Brahmanical Hinduism. His 
Agali Grant charter states that his palace echoed to the sounds of the religious ceremonies 
accompanying the mahadinas made by him everyday *405. No other Ganga monarch after 


him claims to have performed these rites. 


Among the srotriya brahmanas who benefitted from Sripurusa's bounty were 


BinaSarma of Vatsa gotra and Taittriya carana who received Baradir grama in Tegattur 


visaya in Sripurusa's first regnal year, *406 Isvarasarma of Hiritayana gotra and Chindoga 
Kalpa, resident of Turugaltir, who received house sites, garden lands, fields and forest lands 
in the third regnal year,*407 Nandisvara Sarman and his adoptive sons Madhava and 
Mirasarman of the Kdsyapa gotra who were granted Agali village on the southern bank of 
Tolle niver at Eqedinde in Marugare visaya in the twenty second regnal year,*408 120 
brahmaqas (unnamed) who were well-versed in the four branches of leaming, who were 
given Bélpur village on the eastern bank of the Penne river in Manale-alke-300 of Sinda 
visaya in Gripurusa's twenty-fifth regnal year,*409 Madhava Sarma of Kadyapa gotra 
*404 Bittu vatta was a portion of the produce derived from lands irrigated 

by tanks or the land itself which was granted to the person who built 

the tank or repaired it. Supra, Chap Il.,Section C W) 
*405 Chapter IIL Section C, fn 267 *406 EC V (new ed) Kn 48 of AD 725-26 
*407 K.V.Ramesh,op.cit.,No.41, the Nandi plates. ಸ್‌ 
*408 Tbid,No.42, the Agali grant charter of AD 748. 
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well-versed in the Vajasaneya veda and resident of Tolur who received lands,gardens, 
forest land and house-sites in the four villages of Elangudalur,Mariyacigldalur, Paruvi and 
Sripuram in the thirty-seventh regnal year,*410 and Nilakantha Sarma of Hirita gotra who 
was given Komaramangala village in the Pudukanda visaya at the request of Duggamara 
Exeyappa and his queen Kiliciyabbi for the spiritual benefit of Kahciyabba's deceased 
brother Indraraja.*411. Duggamara and Kaficiyabba were probably also associated with a 
grant of wet lands and a garden to Vellasarma of Maduregil recorded in the Melagani lithic 
inscription of AD 767-68.*412.The donor in this record is not clearly specified but since 
Duggamara the ruler of Kovalala nadu-300 and Ganga-6000 and his Mahadevi, 
. Kaficiyabbé, the ruler of Agali are mentioned just before the grant they may have been the 
donors or at least the sanctioning authority for the. gift which appears to have been of a 
purely local character. The Hullenahalli copper plates of Sripurusa also record a 
brahmadéya grant at the request of Dindigarar of Bana lineage, who was ruling Olnulu in 
Karbappu nadu.The beneficiaries were Janardana of Gargya ootra Késava bhatta of 
Kaufika gotra and Nigadarma of Kisyapa gotra, each of whom received a portion of 


Kovalavettu village. This epigraph is undated.*413 


Most of the above grants were made in copper plate charters, and with the 
exception of the Salem-and the Hullenahalli copper plates were made by the king on his 
own initiative. This would support the suggestion made above that the king was a staunch 
supporter of Vedic Brahmanism. In addition déevaddna grants and secular gifts were also 
made in his reign. But in most cases such d&vadina grants were made by the king at the 
request of a subordinate as in the case of the Dévarahalli plates (Nagamangala 
taluk, Mandya district) | 
*409 EC VI (old ed) Mg 36 of AD 750-51. 

“410 EC X (old ed) Gd 47 of AD 762-63, 

*411 K.V.Ramesh, op.cit.,No.47 the Salem plates of AD 771. 
*412 EC X (old ed) Mb 80. | 

*413 EC VII (new ed) Md14, 
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which record grants to a Jaina temple called Lokatilaka at Spuram at the request (vijflapti) 


of Prthivi Nirgundaraja *414. 


Alternatively such grants may be made directly by the subordinate after a nominal 
reference to his overlord. Such was the case with the Narasimharajapura plates of Gripurusa 
which records the grant of Malavalli village by Nagavarma Gangaraja of the Pasindi Ganga 
| family and his brother-in-law (Syilah) Tuluga-adi of the Kadamba family to the caitya at 
Tolla village. A subsidiary grant of a field, Dharma Ksétra by Manali Mane-odeya is also 
registered in the same inscription.*415 Apart from these copper plate charters we have 
numerous lithic records from Sripurusa's reign registering dévadina *416 or secular grants 
*417. Most of these lithic records were made by local notables or rulers and the king was 


not usually connected with these gifts. 


Two brahmadéya grants of Yuvaraja Marasimha have come down to us. The first is 
the Kottimba grant charter of his third year which records the grant of Kottimba village in 
Manya visaya and Allir with its hamlet Vaydeiit in Kuruvile visaya to Sridhara of 
Bharadvaja gotra,a performer of sacrifices*418 These grants were apparently made by the 
Yuvaraja himself: The Gafijam copper plates on the other hand record the grant of Tipperur 
as brahmad&ya to Ponnadi of Kausika gotra, the odeya of Arppola by Kolliyarasa Kali 
Nolambadhiraja of Pallavinvaya and his son, Nijarima Nayadhira with Mirasimha's 


permision.*419 


The Perjjarangi grant charter of Ricamalla I of his first regnal year grants the village 
Perjjarangi in Ededinde- 70 in Marugare visaya to 
*414 EC VII (new ed) Ng 149 of AD 776-77. 
*415 K.V.Ramesh,op.cit.,No.71, undated of the eighth century . 
*416 EC IV (new ed) Ch 147, EC III (new ed) Hg 156,Gu 43,67, etc. 
*417 EC V (new ed)TN 46,EC III (new ed) Nj 182; EC VII (new ed)MI 122,etc. 
*418 K.V.Ramesh, op.cit.,No.50 of AD 799. 
*419 EC VI (new ed) Sr 66. 
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Nagadéva bhatta of Bharadvaja kula. The grant was made for the spiritual benefit of his 
parents and for his fame. *420 Another grant of Racamalla's reign of which a brahmana was 
a beneficiary was the Manne copper plates of AD 828. This charter registers the donation 
of Doddavadi village in Manya visaya for the bali, dhupa and dipa of the temple of the 
goddess Kiltabaleretibhatiri established at Doddavadi by a Ganga prince Mahéndra. The 
grant ಸ made at Mahéndra's behest and was entrusted to D&vasarma of Kasyapa gotra, a 
Vaikhanasa who is said to be honoured in royal courts and favoured by the goddess.*421 
Thus a dévadina grant was in this case held by a brahmana trustee. In the Keregodi 
Rangapura plates of Racamalla Il, however, the village Kedasur in Nirgunda visaya was 
given for the repairs and renovation of the I4vara temple at Alir and entrusted to 
NetraSivicarya, "a sun in the firmament of pure Saivism".*422 The caste affiliation of this 
acarya is not clearly stated. But since the title of acarya is applied, he was a brahmana 


since such titles were used only by them. 


An interesting variation on this theme of caste affiliation of sectarian preceptors is 
provided by the Kidllir plates of Marasimha I of AD 962-63. This inscription records the 
grant of Bagiyur village in Badagare nadu of Punnatu-6000 in Gangapati to Vadighangala 


Bhatta of Parasara gotra and Calukivadica carana *423. The donee however was a Jaina 


preceptor and is described as "an ardent worshipper of JineSvara" and an advisor to Krsna 


I. He is said to have won the esteem of all Krsna's mandalikas and sdmantas. His 


ancestors had migrated to the south from Pippala agrahira of the Viratadssa in the 
North.*424  Vadighanghala bhatta is in many ways similar to Pampa in that he is proud 
both of his hrahmana ancestry and his Jaina faith. Pampa's ancestors were Vaidika 
brahamanas 

*420 K.V.Ramesh, op.cit.,No.90 

*421 S.Settar, ASMAR 1910-A study, Vol.JIl, Dharwad (1976),No.4,pp.32-34. 

*422 K.V.Ramesh, op.cit.,No.113. 

*423 Ibid, No.138 

#424 Ibid, No.138 ¥.34. 
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His forefather, Madhava Sdmayaji had performed numerous sacrifices, notably the 
sarvakratu.*425 Pampa's father Abhimanadévaraya is said to have rendered his high birth 
in the vipra kula higher still by adopting the Jaina faith with its emphasis on compassion to 
all creatures. *426 Pampa too received an agrahara named Dharmapura in Bacce-nad - 
1000 in retum for having established his patron, Anikesari's fame by composing the 
Vikramarjunavijayam. *427 Although both Vadighanghala bhatta and Pampa were devout 
Jainas they certainly took pride in their brihmana descent as well. This shows that the caste 


system pervaded Jainism. 


Vadighanghala bhatta was not merely a preceptor but an advisor to Emperor 
Krsna-Ill Rastrakiita and possibly Marasimha II Ganga as well. His father was apparently a 
warnor since he is described as having been "a delighter of the lord of the Varata country 
with his fierce valour".*428 The tradition of brahmana participation in administration and 
war Was an ancient one as we have seen earlier. Such participation was to eventually lead to 


the adoption of brahmaksatriya status by such brahmana families. 


Among the prominent brahmanas employed by the Gangas in the second phase we 
may mention Sivarya of KauSika otra. He is described in the Gattavadi plates as the skilful 
pilot*429 in steering the ship, the Ganga kingdom. The fragmentary Kerehalli plates of 
Nitimiirga Ereyappa Il too refer to one Sivarya, probably identifiable with the donee of the 
Gattavadi plates, who appears to have maintained one thousand elephants in Konga nadu 
visaya for his lord Nitimarga Ereyappa I1.*430 The Gattavadi plates state that Sivarya's 
forbears had migrated from Ahicchatra in the north to Tanagunddr agrahdira in Vanavasa 
visaya (Banavasi - 12000).*431 Like many other members of the ruling class, Sivarya 
constructed a tank by gathering the waters of three small rivulets. 

*425 Pampa Bharata XIV. 42-43. *426 Ibid XIV.48  *427 Ibid XIV. 55.56. 
*428 K.V.Ramesh, op.cit.,No.138, v.39 *429 EC III (new ed) Nj 402 of AD 904. 
*430 EC IV (new ed) Ch 357 of AD 904. *431 ECII (new ed) Nj.402 Il.62-64 
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A new village named Sivayyamangala after him was established around this tank and was 
granted by the king to Sivarya himself *432 Sivarya's brahmana identity is stressed by 
referring to his gotra affiliation and by tracing his descent from immigrant northem 


brahmanas. Such immigrant groups were generally ascribed higher status and were courted 


by chieftains and rulers in order to create a class of loyal intermediaries.*433 Inspite of his 


political and possibly military services to his overlord, Sivarya does not appear to have 
adopted any ksatriya attributes. 


On the other hand, Cavundaraya, the loyal vassal of Marasimha I and Ricamalla 
IV asserted that he belonged to the sacred brahmaksatra varhsa*434 His eulogy ‘inscribed . 


on the Tyagada Brahmadéva pillar at Sravanabélgola praises him as “a sun in the shape of a 
jewel adoring the crest of the Easter mountain, the brahmaksatra race, a moon in the 
shape of the splendour of his fame causing to swell the ocean, the brahmaksatra race;a 
central gem to the pearl necklace of Laksmi procured from the Rohana mountain, the 
: brahmaksatra race; a strong wind to the fire, the brahmaksatra race".*435 Apart from the 
assertion that Cavundaraya belonged to the brahmaksatra race neither source specifies his 
ancestry. However, a fragmentary inscription from Algodu (T.Narsipur taluk, Mysore 
district) of the tenth century *436 gives us the genealogy of one Cavunda who was the 
grandson of a vipra named Govindamayya, who is praised for his knowledge of dharma 
(dharmaifia) and the son of Mibalayya, a subordinate of Nolambakuldntakadéva 
(Marasimha II). Mabalayya and his brother ISarayya are lauded for their prowess. Would 
this indicate the appropriation of kgatriya attributes by this brahmana family? 
*432 Ibid, I1.76-80 
*433 S.Jaiswal, "Studies in Early Indian social History: Trends and possibilities", 

in IHR vol. VL, Nos. 1-2 (1979-80), pp 26-27. 
*434 Civundardya Purinam, Dharwad, 1975, p.4. 
*435 EC Il (new ed) SB 388. 
*436 EC V (new ed) TN 312. 
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An inscription from Arani (Nagamangala taluk, Mandya district) mentions one Mabalayya 
as the Mahamitya of Nolambakuldntakadsva Permanadi (Marasimha I1)*437. B.R.Gopal 
et.al. are inclined to identify this Mabalayya with the father of Cavunda referred to in the 
Algodu epigraph who in tum was probably the same as Cavundaraya, the author of the 
Mahapurana *438. However, neither the Algodu nor the Arani inscription refers to the 
brahmaksatra status of the protagonists which figures so prominently in the Sravanabagola 
prasasti, But the Algodu record clearly brings out the brahmana status of the founder of this 
family. It is possible that their political position under Marasimha II led to the gradual 


adoption of Ksatriya traits and which in tum might have induced Cavundaraya to settle for 


brahmaksatriya status. 


Several records from the Sorab taluk of Shimoga district mention scions of the 
brahmaksatriya Mitura varhsa.*439 They are described as Trikundapuravarésvara, as 


possessing the Nandanavana chatra (parasol), and the haya lafichana and darpana dhvaja 


(banner).*440. Thus this lineage had adopted all the royal insignia while there is a 
conspicuous absence of reference to brahmana ancestry or gotra affiliation. R.N.Nandi has 
suggested that the Matura varisis were possibly a group of tribal sorcerers who had settled 
down as a village community.*441. Such shamanistic origins might have inclined them to 


opt for brahmaksatriya status when they rose to power. *442. 


*437 EC VII (new ed) Ng 99, ll 19-22 

*438 Ibid, Introduction, p xc - xci. 

*439 EC VII (old ed),Sb 70,476,474,477,479,60,61,62,63. 

*440 Ibid, Sb 70 of AD 938, Il 3-6. 

*44] R.N.Nandi, "Clan name and social mobility in the Deccan" in PIHC 
(1972-33rd session), Muzaffarpur, p 113 fF 

*442 S.Jaiswal, op.cit.,p 29. 
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Another family of brahmana feudatories is mentioned in the Ajita Purana tilakam of 
Ranna. The progenitor of this family was Ndgamayya of Pungantir in Kemmedésa of Vengi 
mandala *443 who belonged to the Kaundinya kula His two sons Mallapa and 
Ponnamayya are described as Kaundinya-kula-pradipa*444 and Mallapa in particular is 
praised as being well-versed in bothgastra and Siistra *44S5 Mallapa's courage 1s also 
fulsomely praised. He is described as being the cause of his lord Ahavamalla (Tailapa I1) 
Calukya's rising prosperity. *446 Interestingly, his daughters Attimabbe and Gundamabbe 
were married to Nagadeva, son of Dallapa the excellent counsellor (sacivottama) of 
Emperor Ahavamalla, holding the rank of Mahamantri. He is said to belong to the 
Uttamajati but his gotra is not specified.*447 Nagadeva is praised for his valour only unlike 
his father-in-law. By the dint of his prowess and his faithful service in the battles of Klimara 
and Karahata, he gained successively the titles and rank of camupati and sénadhipati. *448. 
If Nagadeva was not in fact a brahmana. this would represent an interesting case of a 
pratiloma marrage. It would also mean that Nagadeva's political and social position - he 
was the son of an important feudatory of the emperor - was considered sufficient by 


Mallapa. 


The inscriptions cited above clearly reveal that brahmanas had come to possess 
large landed estates which made them a significant section of the aristocracy. Many of 
them, such as Sivirya, Mabalayya, Cavundaraya and Mallapa played an active role in the 


administration and politics of the day. 


Apart from these high ranking brahmana feudatories we have several references to 
brahmanas who held the position of ur-odeya. 
*443 B.S.Sannayya and Ramegowda,(ed),Ranna's Ajita Tirthakara Puranam, 
Mysore (1988), 1.24. | | 
*444 Ibid 1.28. *445 Ibid,131. __ *446 Ibid,1.37 Vacana. 
*447 Ibid,I.38 Vacana. 
*448 Tbid,1.42,45. 
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In the context of Tamil Nadu, Subbarayalu associates the title of ur-odeya with non- 
brahmana landholders belonging to the particular village mentioned in the prefix 
component.*449. In other words such a person was the possessor of either the entire 
village or a portion of land therein. The evidence from southem Karmataka indicates that ur- 
odeyas were often brahmanas. The eighth century Saraguru copper plates for instance refer 
to the odeya of KeSugola who received Dhannagavadi ‘as a brahmadéya grant from 
Sripurusa.*450. The very fact that the grant was termed as brahmadéya implies that the 
donee was a brahmana. Similarly, the Gafljam copper plates of Yuvaraja Marasimha 
Ezeyappa record the grant of Tipperur as brahmadéya to Ponnadi, the odeya of Arppola 
who belonged to the Kausika gotra.*451 The brahmana identity of this odeya could not 
have been clearer. The Medutambihalli inscription of Sivamara 11 (Kolar taluk,district), 
records the grant of some land as brahmadeya, by Sivamiiramma, the odeya of Puttur to 
Dungugér, the Nallattar odeya.*452 While Sivamiramma's caste affiliation is 
indeterminable, the Nallattur odeya was apparently a brihmana. The Tiagarti agrahira 
inscription of AD 1027 (Shikaripur taluk, Shimoga district), mentions Tagaracce's ur-odeya 
Arasimayya, whose i Perbarva Madhavayya constructed a temple and received a 


dévadana grant.*453 Parbarva has been explained by K.V.Ramesh as the Kannada 


equivalent of Mahajana or Mahabrahmana (pér=big, parva=brahmana)*454. Thus 


Arasimayya too was a brahmana . 


But the caste identity of ur-odeyas cannot always be discerned. In the case of the 
Sivarapattana inscnption (Kolar taluk,district) of the eighth century, which records that 
there was no debt outstanding between the odeya of Kugdalir-padi and 
*449 Y .Subbarayalu, "The Cola state", in Studies in History, Vol.IV, 

No.2. (1982),p.279. 
*450 EC III (new ed) Hg 90.  *45] EC VI(new ed) Sr 66. 
*452 EC X (old ed) Kl 231 *453 EC VI (old ed) SK 53 
*454 K.V Ramesh, op.cit.,pl0# 
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Eramaga,*455, the caste affiliation of both protagonists cannot be determined. Likewise the 
Devalapura inscription *456 (Mysore taluk, district) of Sripurusa mentions Gottemadi 
oqeya as the donor of Nokki-ur, a vrtti of Kudallir and of a retainer's field (peralvina 
key)*457 to Arattiga talira (perfect of the city police)*458. Here Gottemadi odeya is 
clearly a landholder of considerable importance but it is not possible to detect his caste 


identity. 


(11) RELIGIOUS PRECEPTORS AND TEMPLE TRUSTEES: 


Another category of the religieux who received grants of land were the sectarian preceptors 
and representatives of monastic orders who were entrusted with the devaddna grants. As 
the Manpe plates of Racamalla I show *459 such trustees could be brahmanas. But the 
caste affiliation of sectarian leaders is generally not specified. Their asceticism is stressed 
instead.*460 This is not to say that they were non-brahmanas. We do not have any 
reference to sectarian preceptors of non-brahmana extraction. But the caste affiliation of 
these individuals was not as important for their identity as membership of the sect. Some 
of these monks and sectarian preceptors exercised lordship over villages and religious 
centres (sthana). Such leaders are seen performing administrative functions analogous to 
those more usually undertaken by lay chieftains and kings. Thus, the Ramapura inscription 
(Shnrangapattana taluk, Mandya district)of the thirtyfourth regnal year of Satyavakya 
(Racamalla I)? Permanadi (AD 904-5 7) refers to one Matisagara pandita bhatara who is 
described as the “abode of all leaming and wealth (€Vidya-Laksmi-pradhana- 
nivasa), possessing the multitude of prostrating feudatones, (prabhava-pranita-sakala- 
simanta-samiha) 


*455 EC X (old ed) K17. *456 EC V (new ed) My 192. 


*457 F Kittel, A Kannada-English Dictionary, q.v.Kéy,Al. 
*458 D.C .Sircar, LE.G. q.v.talira. This is borne out by the early tenth 


century work, the Vaddaradhane (ed) D.L.Narasimhachar, the story of 
Sukumidra svaimi, p.57-58; the story of Vidyuccora, p.167. 
*459 Supra fnqdl. *460 Infra, Chap. VI Section-C-IIl. 
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and lord of Belgola which is attached to the Kalbappu hill (Kalbappu gin - sanatha 
Bélgolidhipati).*461 At his instance, in the presence of Annayya Devakomara and Dora, a 
grant was made to Kédiga for the construction of a tank at Talaneri. *462. Thus Matisagara 
pandita bhatara was the lord of Sravanabélgla and evidently enjoyed the revenues of the 
villages donated for its upkeep. He could evidently dispose of the revenues, at least, at will. 
He is even depicted as a conventional overlord receiving the obeisances of feudatones. The 
Kyatanahalli inscription (Pangavapura taluk, Mandya district) also mentions a Kalbappu- 
tirthasanatha and Bilagolanivasi. *463 The name of this lord of Kalbappu 1s lost since the 
record is broken. However, he is said to belong to the Sravana sangha and is probably 
identical with Komaraséna bhattaraka who received the grant of a sollage of white rice, 
ghee and free labour (bitti) given to the Kalla basadi built by Cagi Permanadi.*464. This 
grant was made jointly by Racamalla Il and his nephew Ereyapparasa and is probably only a 


little later than the Rampura record cited above. 


The Mallisettipura virgal (Sidlaghatta taluk,Koldr district) refers to Brahmasiva 
bhatdrar who was ruling Pasugur while 6 Nolamba was ruling the kingdom (arasu 
geyyu)*46S. Another preceptor BrahmaSivacarya made a grant of one kula of rice land 
(okkula Kalani) to a hero, Bidiyeta who repulsed an invasion or Perbatta.*466 Another 
inscription from Hebbata (Srinivisptir taluk, Kolar district) mentions the Acirya's sthina. 
Clearly, Hebbata was the centre of a line of Saivite preceptors. Someone from the acarya's 
establishment seems to have died in a skirmish and a grant was made for him.*467 
*46] EC VI (new ed) Sr 85. 

*462 Ibid, I1 8-12. For details of the grant, supra, Chapter IL, Section C (V) 
*463 EC VI (new ed) Ppu 16,ll 5-6. 

*464 Ibid, H 11-14. 

*465 EC X (old ed),Sd 59 of c AD 800. 

*466 Ibid, Sp 27,the Hebbata inscription of c 870 AD. 

*467 EC X (old ed) Sp 28,112, 1s particularly noteworthy. But the inscription 


1s fragmentary. 
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The most interesting set of inscriptions in this regard come from the Avani hobl 
(Mulbagal taluk, Kolar district). These refer to the rule of Tribhuvana kartara bhatara over 
the sthina of Avani in the mid-tenth century. A rock inscription from Avani itself states that 
Tribhuvana kartara bhatira obtained Rudraloka after having ruled for forty years over the 
sthina of Avani, constructed fifty temples (ayvattu dégulam midi) and several large tanks 
Cpiriyaveradu kereyam katti).*468 Inscriptions from Balla and Sringeri Sadumanahalli in the 
Avani hobli refer to this priest's rule over the sthina which apparently meant Avani.*469. 
As the editor of the Archaeological Survey of Mysore - Annual Report of 1927 says it is 
evident that Tribhuvana kartira pandita was a powerful priest entrusted with the 
management of temples in the district of Avanya, or in Avani itself *470. But the third 
virgal at Sringeri Sadumanahalli clearly indicates that Tribhuvana kartira pandita's 
jurisdiction extended beyond the mere management of temples. This epigraph registers the 
death of a hero in an ur-alivu 


(destruction of a village) and the grant of five kolas of wet land by Deva.*471 Deva clearly 


refers to this priest since the virgal mentions the rule of Pattana dévar over Avanya. 
According to the editor, Pattanadévar was a mistake for panditadévar, the title of 
Tribhuvana kartara pandita.*472 Similarly,a virgal fromBalla village records a grant in 
appreciation of the valour of Dammeya the son of Basalvéra in defence of cattle by the 
bhatdra who clearly is Tribhuvana Kartara pandita, who is said to be ruling the sthana in this 
inscription. *473. Obviously, then, this Saiva preceptor ruled over Avani and its 
neighbouring villages, performing functions that a lay administrator would in similar 
circumstances. Surprisingly, however,two records from the Satrughna temple at Avani, 
datable on palaeographic grounds to the mid-tenth century do not mention him but merely 
record the grant or remission of certain taxes to the (temple of) Mahadeva by Dilipayya 


Nolamba.*474 


*468 EC X (old ed) Mb 65. 

*469 EC X (old ed) Mb 93,94 ASMAR 1927, Nos.96,99,100,101. 

*470 ASMAR 1927, p 90. *471 Ibid, No.101,p 92. 
*472 Ibid. #473 ECX (old ed) Mb 93. 


*474 EC X (old ed) Mb 51,52 
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An inscription from Mogéenahalli (Channapatna taluk, Bangalore district) datable to 
the close of the ninth century or the beginning of the tenth, mentions Muvadi Cilluka 
devar, the ruler (alva) of the temples of SAAS Nitimargésvara and Jagdhara 
Nagharsvara. The record registers the grant of the bittuvatta of the big and small tanks 
within the limits of these temples by the alva.*475. The precise location of these temples is 
unclear although the inscription states that they were situated within a fort. Muvadgi Cilluka 
deva was apparently a Saiva religious preceptor and like Matisagara panqita bhatara and 
Tribhuvana kartara bhatara is seen performing purely secular administrative functions. His 


influence does not seem to extend beyond the limits of the temples. 


Thus the virtual monopoly held by the brahmanas over the eleemosynary grants in 

| the first phase was eroded in the second phase. Although vaidika brahmanas continued to 
be recipients of land grants in the second phase (and the instances cited above are far from 
exhaustive), monastic orders and sectarian preceptors vied with them for royal and chiefly 
patronage. Such preceptors were brahmanas but they derived their influence from their 
leadership of the monastic order and sect rather than from being brahmanas. They 
emerged as a significant section of the landed magnates and exercised considerable political 
and administrative power. In fact the influence wielded by these sectarian leaders appears to 
be far greater than that of the brahmana beneficiaries and feudatories. While Mabalayya 
could only clam that he was charged with the full responsibility of the kingdom as the 
Mahamatya, ("samasta-rajya-bhara -nirupita-mahamatya-pada-sampannam")*476 
Matisagara pandita could claim that he was sovereign over a host of feudatories,*477 
while Tnbhuvana kartara pandita is said to be ruling the kingdom of tapas analogous in 
position to the king Dilipayya Nolamba who was ruling the kingdom of earth.*478 This 
trend was clearly connected with the rise in the popularity of the cults of Visnu, Siva and the 
Jaina Tirthankaras. Rulers attempted to harness both the older brahmanical religion and its 
*475 EC IX (old ed) Cp 48. *476 EC VI (new ed) Ng 99. 

*477 Supra, fn.4 61 

*478 ASMAR 1927, No.96,-p 90,ll 1-2. 
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representatives as well as the new bhakti cults and its leaders for the validation of their 
power.*479 Since such leaders received generous grants of land for the support of temples 
of which they were the trustees and managers they gained great political power and became 


landed aristocrats. 


*479 B.D.Chattopadhyaya, "Political processes and Structure of Polity in 
Early Medieval India : problems of perspective", in PIHC, Burdwan session 


(1983),p 34. 
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G) THE WOMEN ELITE 


In the first phase we have few references to women. These generally occur in terms 
of their relation to the reigning King and their names are not mentioned. * 480 This changes 
in the second phase, we find women referred to as rulers of specific units or settlements. As 
we have seen the Gangas and the Nolambas distributed the lineage territory not only amongst 
the sons but the queens as well.*481 Apart from this, an inscription from Kunturu [Kollegal 
taluk, Mysore district] of the tenth century mentions Parabbayarasi of Kundatturu as the ruler 


of that place. Evidently she was of local extraction * 482 


The emergence of women to limelight may perhaps be traced to the revival of 
matriarchal elements in society. We have seen that with growing acculturation and spread 
of literacy, the emergent tribal elite began to appropriate royal symbols and modes of political 
control * 483. It was perhaps under the influence of these new groups of the ruling class 
that women came to the forefront as rulers and administrators. Traces of matriarchy are 
visible even today among the lower castes and tribes of this region. Among the Kurubas, 
Bedas and Vaddas daughter's children inherit family property in the absence of sons. This is 


done after the dedication of the daughter to a deity as Basavi. The affiliation of the son-in- 


law is also widely prevalent among the Holeyas, Bégdas, Vaddas, the Gangadikara 
Vokkaligas, the Morasu Vokkaligas, the Gollas and a section of the Ginigas. They inherited 
a share of the father-in law's property together with their brothers-in law * 484. The 
inheritance of daughters is perhaps illustrated by the Bandalike inscription of AD 919-20. As 
we have seen earlier, this epigraph records the bestowal of a nalgavundu on gavundi 
Jakiyabbe as a reward for her husband's gallantry. It goes on to register the succession of 
her daughter to that post after Jakiyabbe adopted Jaina vows of ritual death. *485 

*480 Supra Chapter II1,Section B, fh 195, 199, 201. 

*48}] Supra Chapter IV, Section A, B, fn. 8,9, 16, 19,80 

*482 ECIV (newed) Ko 10. | 

*483 Supra,Chapter II], Section B,p155 fn 298. 

*484 CHRao, Mysore Gazetteer, Voll, pp 181 - 182. 

*485 supra Section E, pa37, fn.388. 


It is not clear whether this succession of the daughter was in the absence of a male 
heir and whether the daughter had been dedicated as a Basavi. There is no information on 
this score. But the fact that Vokkaligas even today bequeath a share of their property to 
sons-in-law would indicate that the succession of daughters was a common practice in all 


probability even in the medieval penod. 


The association of sons-in-law is attested by several other records as well. The 
Yelaburige inscription of Mayindamarasa records the death of the brother-in-law (baya, wife's 
brother) of Jettayya gavunda of Maragal in a raid on that place * 486. Similarly, the Asandi 
inscription of Mirasimha Il refers to Naraga's death together with his son-in-law (aliya) and 
children.*487 An inscription from SravanabélgSla indicates that the position of Mahamatya 
in the Ganga Kingdom under Ereyappa II was inherited by the son-in-law of the previous 


incumbent *488. 


Thus, practices of modem matriarchal castes and tribes are attested to even in the 
early medieval period. The increased visibility of women in epigraphs may thus indicate the 
resurgence of matriarchal elements in society. In the previous phase the patriarchal 
Dharmasastric norms had been pervasive. 

* 486 EC XVII (rev. ed) Bg 94. | * 487 EC VI (old ed) Kd 147. 
* 488 EC Il (new ed) SB 186. 
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CHAPTER V 
NATURE OF STATE IN SOUTHERN KARNATAKA 
(A) THEORETICAL ASSUMPTIONS : 


There has been much debate recently on the nature of state in early medieval India. 
In the earlier works upto the mid. 1950's, the unitary state with its centrally organized 
kingdom and strong central bureaucracy held the field . B.L.Rice, in his Mysore and Coorg 
from Inscriptions published in 1909, dealt with the administrative system of early medieval 
Southem Kamataka at some length.*1 However, the discussion was, not confined to the 
Ganigas. Rice discusses them together with all other dynasties, which had ruled in that 
region. The implication clearly is that there was not much change in the administration from 
the period of Nandas and Mauryas to that of Vijayanagara. His account is largely 
descriptive and is based principally on epigraphic references. He considers the aims and 
ideals of administration,the role of brahmanas, priests and saints, the status and functions of 
the yuvaraja, the duties and functions of ministers, the provincial administration, military 
affairs, revenue matters, the various dues paid by the population and remissions thereof. 
He also discusses the judicial system, provision of irrigation facilities and the local 
goverment. The other chapters are devoted to manners and customs, literature and 


religion. There is very little attempt to correlate these different aspects. 


This format was followed by other scholars who have worked on the Garigas. 
Some quotations of Rice are repeated by them. Thus Madhava I is said to have assumed 


the honours of the kingdom solely for the sake of good government. This 


*] B.L.Rice, Mysore and Coorg from Inscriptions, Bangalore 
1909.,pp 167 - 84. 


statement in his eulogy is repeated ad nauseum by all works on Ganga administration. *2 


M.V Krishna Rao's monograph on the Gangas was published in 1936 when the 
- nationalist movement was at its height. His attitude was influenced by this fact as is clearly 
revealed by the following statement: "The royal authority was by no means despotic, for the 

constitution itself was designed not in the interests of the king or one class but to secure 
for all classes as full a measure of liberty and spiritual and material possessions as their 
respective capacities and considerations for the common weal permitted.”"*3 Krishna Rao 
too had a fairly static view of history, deriving his information on administration, social life, 
religion and other aspects not only from contemporary records but also from those of 
preceding and succeeding periods. The same could be said for B.Sheik Ali whose History 
of the Western Gangas was published in 1976. He concludes his chapter on administration 
with the following statement: "......the Ganga administration contained almost the same 
features that are to be seen in any ancient dynasties (sic) of Karnataka, namely the king the 
queen, the yuvardja, the Ministers, the Governors, the district heads and village officers, all 
performing the same functions as under the Kadambas, or the Calukyas, or the Rastrakutas 


or the Hoysalas”.*4 


Sheik Ali follows the pattern set by Rice and Krishna Rao in most respects. The 
only difference is that he has a strong regionalist bias which is most apparent in his 


discussion of the ongins of the dynasty.*S 


K.A.Nilakanta Sastri, the doyen of Indian historians of his generation has discussed 


the structure of polity in South India in this period. He places great stress on 


*2 M.V.Knshna Rao, The Ganigas of Talkad, A Monograph on the History of Mysore 
from the fourth to the close ofthe eleventh century. Mysore, 1936, p.120, B.Sheik Ali A 
History of the Wester Gangas, Mysore, 1976, p.105. 

*3 M.V.Knishna Rao, op.cit.,p 125. 

*4 B.Sheik Al, op.cit.,p.214. ಮಿ 

*5 Ibid, Chapter I, particularly pp 11 - 17. 
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the autonomy of the village and its self-governing institutions. On the other hand, the king 
is also described as an autocrat who placed heavy demands by way of taxes, tolls and 
imposts on the villages. The autocracy of the king is said to be mitigated by the hereditary 
officials of the state, the presence of numerous feudatory monarchs and the domination of 
social life by the numerous corporate organizations.*6 In conceptual terms such writings 
fed the stereotype of ‘Oriental Despotism’ and a self-sufficient village community. But the 
conception of polity in all these works was contradictory. On the one hand we have the 
king presiding over a centralized bureaucratic structure and wielding supreme power while 
on the other we have feudatories and governors who were powerful in their own sphere. 
Further, villages were largely self-goveming. This was coupled with a static view of society 
which was studied on the basis of the Dharmafistras, Puranas and other religious texts 
rather than on the basis of contemporary evidence. Nor was there any attempt to comélate 


the various aspects of polity, society and economy. *7 


This static view of Indian history was first challenged by D.D.Kosambi in 1956 when he 
published two articles on the development of feudalism in India and the origin of feudalism 
in Kashmir.*8 Two years later R.S.Sharma commenced the contribution of a series of 
articles in various journals on the origin and development of feudalism in India which were 
incoporated in his monograph Indian Feudalism.*9 D.D.Kosambi proposed a two-stage 
theory of the development of feudalism. The first stage which he terms “feudalism from 
above” commenced in the early centuries of the 
*6 K.A.Nilakanta Sastry, A History of South India, 4th ed., 7th impression, 1987, Ist 
pub. 1955., pp.163 - 168 
*7 G.K.Vettickal, Development of South Indian Historiography, Ph.D Thesis, 

Karnataka University, Dharwad, 1981, p.411. 
*8 D.D.Kosambi, "On the Development of Feudalism in India" in the Annals of the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute , Vol XXXVI, 1956 pp.256-369, "Origins of 


Feudalism in Kashmir" in Journal of Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 
1956-57.,pp.108-20. 
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Christian era when kings began to transfer fiscal and administrative rights over land to their 
subordinate chiefs thus creating a class of intermediaries between the peasantry and the 
royalty. This, he believed reached an advanced stage of development dunng the period of 
the Guptas and Harsa. Later,a class of landowners developed within the village and came 
to wield armed power over the peasantry. This,he terms “feudalism from below".*10 
However in the early stages we do not have much evidence for the creation of a class of lay 
intermediaries. On the other hand, the majority of land grants record grants of land together 
with administrative and fiscal nights to brahmanas and later to temples. Secular assignments 
as a reward for military service was a development contemporaneous with the rise of the 
stratum of rural landlords. Subordinate chiefs appear to have emerged out of 
autochthonous population and were encapsulated within existing early medieval states 
either through conquest or their voluntary acceptance of the sovereignty of a crowned king 
of recognized lineage.*11 A similar process of integration of minor chieftains and the 


growth of a regional kingdom has been delineated for early medieval Orissa by Kulke.*12 


R.S.Sharma on the other hand holds that feudalism in India commenced with 
landgrants to religious beneficiaries - brahmanas, temples and monasteries. They were given 
complete fiscal, administrative and judicial rights without interference from royal officials. 
These rights were later given to secular chiefs as well. Such grants became more popular in 
a milieu wherein local self-sufficient economies were developing even as urban centres and 
commercial intercourse declined. The rise of landed intermediaries 
*9 R.S.Sharma, "Origins of Feudalism in India (c.AD 400-650) in JE.SH.0. 

1958,pp.297-328; Indian Feudalism, c.AD 300- 1200, Calcutta 1965. 


*10 D.D.Kosamb, An Introduction to the study of Indian History, Bombay 1956, p 
275-76. 

*11 Supra Chapter IV for an analysis of the composition of the class of feudatories. 

*12 Hermann Kulke “Fragmentation and Segmentation versus Integration ? 

Reflections on the concepts of Indian Feudalism and Segmentary state in Indian 

History" n Studies in History, Vol IV, No.2 (1982), pp.255-263. 
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led to restrictions on the mobility of the peasantry which was under the obligation to 
perform forced labour. The peasantry also had to bear greater tax burdens. *13 


Both Kosambi and Sharma stressed the decline of foreign trade and urban commodity 
production as the prelude to the development of a feudal economy marked by a paucity of 
coins. This, in their opinion necessitated land grants since cash payments to state 


functionaries could no longer be made. 


D.C.Sircar opposed the application of the concept of feudal mode of production to 
early medieval India. He defined feudalism as the grant of fiefs by the overlord to tenants- 
in-chief in retum for specific services. He argued that in India the majority of the charters 
record grants of land to temples or brahmanas without stipulating any obligations of the 
donees towards the donor and added that priests were unsuitable for rendering services of 
the feudal type.*14 However, as Kulke observes and we have seen in the case of the early 
Gangas, brahmanas helped to establish state structure in the outlying areas where state 


formation was of recent occurrence.*1S 


Sircar is of the opinion that even in secular assignments of Jagirs in lieu of salary, no 
obligations of the feudal type are specified in our records.*16 While epigraphic sources are 
indeed silent on the obligations of the asignees, literary works which we have cited 
elsewhere, clearly reveal that retainers were expected to repay with their lives if need be in 


lieu of the material support received from the lord.*17 


It has been argued that both Sharma and Sircar view feudalism essentially in | 
*13 R.S.Sharma, Indian Feudalism, loc.cit.,pp 265 - 267. 
*14 D.C.Sircar, Studies in the Political and Administrative Systems in Ancient and 
Medieval India, Delhi 1974, p.16-17. 
*15 HKulke, “Fragmentation and Segmentation...” loc.cit.p.241.,Also supra, 
Chapter IV. | 
*16 D.C.Sircar, op.cit.,p.17. § *17 Supra, Chapter IV 
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terms of the West European experience. Perlin has pointed out that there are two types of 
usages of the term “feudal”. The first is classificatory and concems a companson with 
medieval Europe. This usage raises the issues of service tenures, property nights, differing 
degrees and forms of peasant bondage, militarism and political segmentation. The second 
usage is concerned with the nature of social and political relations of production. When 
surplus is generated through non-economic means, for instance, through political and 
military power backed up by jural institutions and growth derives from an increase in the 
intensity of surplus extraction through non-economic means then conditions of production 
may be described as feudal in the Marxist sense of the term. R.S.Sharma in his opinion 
confuses the two usages and applies the term feudal to India by demonstrating the actual 
historical formation of certain characteristic ties and relations of classical European 
feudalism. Pirenne's thesis of decline of markets and money-use stimulating a retum to 
closed autarkic type of economy and search for protection acts as a model for Sharma in his 


monograph.*18 


Mukhia observes that trade and feudalism are no longer considered as incompatible 
as the Pirennean thesis held,a point also made by D.N.Jha.*19 Moreover, the complete 
eclipse of trade and urbanization in early medieval India has been questioned by D.C. Sircar 
and B.D.Chattopadhyaya.*20 Mukhia's main criticism of the concept of Indian feudalism 
relates to the question of its origin and causation, Whereas in Europe feudalism arose as a 
result of changes at the base of society and a crisis in the primitive Germanic mode of 
production as well as the slave mode of 


*18 Frank Perlin, “Concepts of Order and Comparison...” in H.Mukhia and 


T.J.Byres (ed) Feudalism and Non-European Societies., p.90, 108 

*19 H.Mukhia "Was there Feudalism in Indian History" in Ibid, p. 267, D.N.Jha “Early 

Indian Feudalism: A Historiographical Critique”, Presidential Address, Ancient India 

Section , PIHC, (Waltair, 1979), p. a0 

*20 D.C.Sircar, Studies in Political...., loc. cit,pp.18-20., B.D.Chattopadhyaya, 
"Trade and Urban centres in Early Medieval North India” in LHR., Voll, 

No.2,(Sep.1974), pp.203-19. 
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production, the origins of Indian feudalism is attributed by its proponents mainly to state 
action in granting lands in lieu of salary or in chanty. The donees then subjected the 


peasantry through the legal rights granted by the state.*21 


Furthermore, Mukhia holds that in Europe, feudalism was characterized by a structured 
dependence of the class of peasants on the lord wherein a part of the labour of the peasants 
was diverted from their own manse to the demesne of the lord. In India on the other hand, 
he opines that peasants enjoyed autonomy in the process of production and forced labour 
was an incidental manifestation of the administrative and political power of the ruling. 
class.*22 Since the process of agncultural production in India did not create an acute 


shortage of labour, enserfment of the peasant was rarely resorted to.*23 


However, as Wickham observes, Mukhia's definition of feudalism as constituted by 
labour service would imply that labour service constituted control by the landlords over the 
work process different in type from that involved in the specification of precise types of 
produce as rent in kind. In fact even in western Europe, labour service was not the only 
method of surplus extraction, rent in cash and kind are also attested to. These were not 


different economic systems. *24 


Mukhia is of the view that in India surplus was extracted by the state, and this 
formed the chief instrument of exploitation, in the form of revenue and ssl high 
fertility of land and the low subsistence level of the peasantry enabled the state to 
*21 H.Mukhia, op.cit.,p.268. 

*22 Ibid, p.268. 

*23 Ibid, p.271. 

*24 Chris Wickham, "The Uniqueness of the East" in H.Mukhia and T.J.Byres (ed), 
op.cit.,p. 168. 
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appropriate a high quantum of surplus in conditions of relative stability. In addition, the 
peasant's independent control over production obviated the possibility of acute social 


tensions which might have necessitated wholesale changes in the system of production. *25 


This would imply, then, as Stein has pointed out that there was no major change in 
the means and relations of production for some two thousand years. Mukhia thereby denies 
any basis for the materialist explanation of the pre-colonial period. Thus changes from the 
post-Mauryan to the Mughal period have to be explained by precisely the political, judicial 
and ideological forces which he criticises in the interpretations of Indian feudalism. Stein 
also observes that the point about soil fertility is misconceived. In his opinion, the difference 
between the European and south Asian agrarian regimes lies not in the greater fertility of 
Indian soils but in the greater span of time available for cultivation. Given adequate 
moisture, cultivation can take place almost throughout the year on most soils. But without 


that, yields are low and uncertain, worse than in Europe.*26 


In response to these views, Sharma has somewhat amended his argument, 


providing an essentialist definition of feudalism as characterized by a class of landlords and 
a class of servile peasants, wherein surplus is extracted in cash, kind or labour through non- 
economic means.*27 Moreover, the origin of feudalism in India is no longer attributed 
entirely to state action but to a social crisis reflected in many epic and puranic passages 
bemoaning the evils of the Kali Age. These describe a state of chaos wherein the vaidyas 
and {udras refused to perform their assigned functions and peasants ceased to pay taxes in 
protest against the excessive oppression by the state. This appears to have necessitated the 
practice of land grants in lieu of salary on a wide scale in the major part of the country 

*25 H.Mukhia, "Was there Feudalism in Indian History", op.cit. p.274-75. 

*26 B.Stein, "Politics, Peasants and the Deconstruction of Feudalism in Medieval 

India” in H.Mukhia and T.J.Byres (ed), op.cit., pp.56-57 

*27 R.S.Sharma "How Feudal was Indian Feudalism" in Ibid, p.20. 
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from the fourth or fifth century AD.*28 However, as D.N.Tha points out the areas where 
the land grant economy first emerged were on the periphery of the regions with the firmly 
entrenched brahminical order and thus did not have anything to do withthe decadence 
and social crisis of the Kali Age.*29 B.D.Chattopadhyaya also questions the existence of 
such a crisis since the breakdown of the Mauryan state to which the emergence of the 
feudal polity is traced does not appear to have generated any crisis. In fact the 
disappearance of the Mauryan and even the Gupta empire was followed by a spurt of state 


formation in areas of pre-state polity.*30 


Sharma questions Mukhia's contention that the Indian peasant enjoyed autonomy in 
production. He cites epigraphic evidence to support his view that beneficiaries both lay and 
religious, came to enjoy numerous privileges in the early medieval period. These privileges 
included the right to try civil and criminal cases, levy fines, freedom from the entry of royal 
officials, etc., which enabled them to effectively exploit the peasantry living in the estate 
granted to them. Many charters confer on the beneficiaries complete control over all the 
resources of the village such as minerals which would enable the donees to control the 


process of production. *31 


Where serfdom is concemed, Sharma argues that it is not coeval with 
feudalism.*32 This is also the view of Barry Hindess and Paul Hirst who opine that the core 
of the feudal mode of production lay essentially in the rent extraction relationship intrinsic 
to pre-capitalist landlordship backed up by coercive force. Peasant enserfment was not a 
necessary concomitant or a defining feature. If it is considered an essential 
*28 Ibid, pp.33-34. 

*29 D.N.Jha, "Early Indian Feudalism: A Historiographical Critique", Presidential 
Address, Ancient India Section, 40th Session, Waltair, 1979, p. $1 - 24: 

*30 B.D.Chattopadhyaya, "Political Processes and Structure of Polity...” loc.cit.,p.30, 
H.Kulke, Jagannatha kult und Gajapati Konigtum, Weisbaden 1979, p.223-224. 

*31 R.S.Sharma, "How Feudal..." » Jloc.cit., pp.26-28. 

*32 Ibid, p.30, 32. £ 
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attribute of feudalism, very little of medieval western Europe could be charactenzed as 
feudal.*33 Sharma also refutes Mukhia's argument that the process of production in 
India did not create an acute shortage of labour by directing our attention to the fact that 
paddy cultivation, particularly the process of transplantation of paddy saplings was labour 
intensive. Hence paddy transplantation would create scarcity of labour in the peak season 
necessitating resort to forced labour.*34 Moreover, he argues that the terms 
sdtpadyaminavisti and sarva visti which occur in land grants possibly implied the use of 
forced labour. in the process of production as well. Compulsory attachment of peasants to 
the soil is also attested to from Madhya Pradesh, Chamba, Eastem India and Rajasthan. 


Hence he argues that serfdom in India cannot be dismissed as an incidental feature. *35 


Perry Anderson opposes the essentialist definition of feudalism which reduces it to 
a combination of large landownership with small peasant production where the exploiting 
class extracts surplus from the immediate producer by the customary forms of labour 
services and rents in cash or kind. He argues that by ignoring the juridical and constitutional | 
systems peculiar to feudalism, in particular, parcellized sovereignty, vassal heirarchy and fief 
system, in the definition of feudalism the unique dynamism of the European theatre of 
feudalism cannot be explained.*36 In his opinion, all pre-capitalist modes of production are 
charactenzed by extra-economic coercion and therefore these modes can only be defined in 
terms of their political, legal and ideological superstructures since these determine the type 
of extra-economic coercion that specifies them.*37 
*33 B Hindess and P.Q Hirst, Precapitalist Modes of Production, London 1975, 
p.254. 
*34 R.S.Sharma, "How Feudal.....", loc.cit.jpp.31-32. 
*35 Ibid, p.32. 


*36 Pemy Anderson, Lineages of the Absolutist State, London, Ist ed.,1974, 2nd 
ed.,1987,p40240. i 
' *37 Ibid, pp. 403-404. 
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However, Chris Wickham has suggested that the difference between the historical 
development of Europe and Asia lies in the fact that in Europe alone the feudal mode of 
production dominated the social formation.*38 In Asia, the feudal mode of production 
subsisted along with state taxation which he terms the ‘tributary mode of production. 
borrowing the phrase from Samir Amin. In his opinion, the terntonial extent of the state 
increased and decreased by turns, empires were frequently replaced by regional kingdoms, 
but the centralized state and its revenue collection machinery never entirely disappeared as 
in medieval Europe. Tax collection, in his opinion was never decentralized institutionally in 


Asia although it was farmed out in times of trouble.*39 


Sharma, however, is of the opinion that it was precisely the institutional decentralization 
of the revenue collection machinery which occurred in the fifth and sixth century AD 
through the process of land grants to brahmanas and other religious beneficiaries. The 
collection of taxes was entrusted on a permanent basis to lay and clerical beneficiaries in 
India. This enabled the feudal aristocracy to take root in the country side and wipe out the 
centralized state machinery.*40 To what extent this holds good for southern Kamataka in 


the early medieval period shall be taken up later. 


Although Anderson was of the opinion that parcellized sovereignty, vassal 
heirarchy and the fief system were peculiar to Europe we have already cited sufficient 
evidence to indicate their existence in the period and region under study. The difference 
*38 Chns Wickham, op.cit.,p.169. 

*39 Ibid,pp 187 ff 
*40 Nicholas Dirks also holds that the pre-colonial Indian kingdoms were sustained by 
means of an efficient system of military mobilization organized around subordinate 
chieftains,connubial connections and privileged landholding rather than a centralized 
or a bureaucratically organized system of revenue collection. Military organization 
was sustained by royal grants and little if any revenue flowed to the royal treasury. 


“The original caste: Power, History and Heirarchy in South Asia" in Mckim Marriott 
(ed) IndiaThrough Hindu Categories, Delhi 1990, p.66. 
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lay in the fact that service assignments were not made conditional to the performance of 
military service but were rewards for past performance of such service. There does not 
appear to be any evidence for their revocation. The obligation of the vassals to their lord is 
brought out in the literary works of the period through the concept of jolapali.*41 Hence 
even if we define feudalism in terms of its superstructural components the applicability of 


the term feudalism for India of the early medieval period cannot be denied. 


Thus, the feudal political order was characterized by the existence of a large 
number of samantas of various grades. The growth of the samanta hierarchy after the sixth 
century was reflected in the ideology of dharmavijaya whereby the conqueror was enjoined 
to reinstate defeated princes, but its material basis has been explained by the protagonists of 
the Indian feudalism theory to the fragmentation and hierarchial gradation of political 
authonity.*42 


Whereas the Indian feudalism school views the simanta hierarchy as an expression 
of parcellized sovereignty, Kulke and Chattopadhyaya lay stress on the integrative 
mechanisms operative in the early medieval polity. Chattopadhyaya is of the view that the 
main trends in the early medieval period were the horizontal spread of agrarian settlements, 
caste formation through the spread of the dominant ideology of social order based on 
vama divisions; and the integration of local cults, rituals and sacred centres into a supralocal 
structure by seeking affiliation with a deity of supralocal significance. Parallel to these 
developments in the economic, social and religious fields, the political processes of the 
period were characterized by the presence of established norms and nuclei of state society, 
the horizontal spread of state society by the transformation of pre-state polities into state 
polities and the integration of local polities into structures transcending the bounds of local 
polities.*43 The spread of state society 


*4] Infra Section B. 

*42 B.N.S.Yadava, Soceity and Culture in Northern India in the Twelfth century, 
Allahabad 1973, p.149. 

*43 B.D.Chattopadhyaya, "Political Processes....", loc.cit., p.36 


Nh 
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in the early medieval period led to the proliferation of ruling lineages in both the nuclear and 
peripheral areas. The domains of these lineages were not static since mobilization of 
military power could displace a ruling lineage. He cites the instance of the Badami Calukyas 
who were supplanted in northem Kamataka by the Rastrakutas in AD 757. The 


Rastrakutas in turn were overthrown by the Calukyas of Kalyani in AD 973.*44 


Consequently, Chattopadhyaya suggests that the study of polity commence with an 
analysis of the formation of lineages and the network represented by them at different levels 
of organization of political power. At the supra local level, there were many different foci 


of power represented by the samanta system. The structure of polity was based not on the 


elimination of existing bases of power but on their integration, with the overlord as the 
spearhead of the structure. The overlord himself had his roots in local lineage power. The 
expansion of the lineage to supra-local power was through a pooling of military resources 
and other forms of support from other lineages. Such pooling required not only a 
redistribution of resources acquired in the process of expansion but also a system of ranking 
related to the territorial hold of the rankholder. Since the territory of a lineage was far from 


static, the ranking of individual lineages also underwent changes.*45 


The model of integrative polity does not question the existence of a simanta feudatory 
network. Rather, it questions the standard interpretation which views it as a creation of the 
state. Instead, the early medieval polity is viewed as having arisen from the spread of state 
society to peripheral areas and its penetration to the local agrarian level.*46 It suggests 
how these intermediary strata could have emerged. It also recognizes that the presence of 
these samantas, the landed aristocracy of this period led to the weakening of the state's hold 
over both the polity and the revenue from its constituent territorial units.*47 However, 
beyond this, the socio-economic infrastructure of the early medieval polity is not discussed. 
Thus while the model of integrative polity differs from the Indian Feudalism School on the 
question of the 
*44 Ibid. *45 Ibid, pp.43-45. 

*46 Ibid, p.46. *47 Ibid, p.44. 
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genesis of the fragmented early medieval political order it does not question its existence. 
The recognition that the centre could not enjoy the revenues from the terntones held by the 


sdmantas amounts to at least a partial acquiscence in charactensing the state as feudal. 


Kulke in his study of Orissa posits a step-wise territorial integration of nuclear areas 
and the growth of a regional kingdom. *48 This process of conquest and integration was 
supplemented and supported by cultural integration through the media of religion and 
language. Cultural integration operated through the growth of regional traditions. In Orissa, 
this was focussed around the cult of Jagannatha sponsored by the Eastem Gangas, the first 
suzerains to have integrated all the nuclear areas of Orissa. The Jagannatha cult integrated 
at the regional level, the major sub-regional and local cults. This period also witnessed the 
compilation of local legends and traditions whether in the vemacular or in Sanskrit. These 
compilations or Sthala Puranas played an important role in the assimilation of tribes and 


integrated the legends and tradition of the local nuclear areas.*49 


Apart from the models of feudal and integrative polity, a group of western scholars 
has recently suggested that the early medieval polity is best characterized as segmentary. 
The segmentary state theory has been derived from Aidan Southall's analysis of an East 
Affican society, the Alur.*50 Stein, the leading exponent of this theory, has postulated the 
following defining features for a segmentary state: 

(1) limited territorial sovereignty which weakens as one moves from the centre to the 

periphery, shading off into ritual hegemony, 

(11) centralized government existing together with numerous peripheral foci of 

administration over which the centre exercises limited control: 

*48 H.Kulke, Fragmentation and Segmentation......" loc.cit., pp.258-259. 

*49 Ibid, pp.260-62. 

*50 Aidan Southall, Alur Society: A study in Process and Types of Domination. 
Cambndge 1956, quoted in Burton Stein Peasant, State and Society in Medieval 
South India OUP, Delhi 1980; p.265. 
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(iii)repetition on a reduced scale of the specialized administrative staff of the centre in 

the peripheral foci, 

(iv) absence of absolute monopoly of force at the centre; 

(v) shifting allegiances of the periphery as a result of which the segmentary states are 
flexible and fluctuating. 

(vi) several levels of subordinate foci may be distinguishable, organized pyramidally in 
relation to the central authonty. 

The central and peripheral authorities reflect the same model the latter being reduced 


images of the former. Similar powers are repeated at each level with a decreasing range. *51 


Stein holds that the basic segments of the south Indian segmentary states were the 
nadus under the leadership of chiefs who in the Cola period held titles such as Udaiyar, 
arasar, mummudi or muvendaveldr. Since segmentation is always associated with 
complementary opposition among segments, Stein adds that the basis of opposition of these 
nadus was not that of ethnically or culturally differentiated peoples as in the case of the 
Alur. In the medieval South Indian case opposing elements were of a different nature and 
often asymmetrical, such as opposition between the family of chiefs and the dominant 
castes from which they had emerged, between agricultural and non-agricultural groups, 
between established castes of a locality and newcomers and among sect and cult groups. 
Many of these oppositions in his opinion, took concrete form in the right and left caste 


groupings.*52 


Stein analyses the territorial structure of the Cola state into three zones as central, 
intermediate and peripheral.*53 He asserts that effective terntonial sovereignty of the Colas 
was confined only to the central zone, the rich and populous Kavéni delta and holds that 
beyond this region, Cola sovereignty was an increasingly ritual hegemony as the peripheral 
zones of Kongu and Gangavagdi were approached. *54 The myth of 
*51 Ibid, p.265. *52 Ibid, pp.270-271. 

*53 Ibid, p.285. *54 Ibid, p.321. 
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Gangetic origin, the royal Siva cult which incorporated local and caste tutelary deities, the 
network of brahmanical institutions established throughout the realm accompanied by 
impressive rituals at times jointly participated in by the Cola ruling house and the locally 
dominant personages, the propagation of a standard symbolic system through copper and 
lithic inscriptions, etc.,are all viewed as means used by the Cola rulers to establish ntual 


hegemony over the locality chieftains.*5S 


Stein following Southall posits the segmentary state model in opposition to the 
unitary state which is defined as possessing territorial sovereignty centralized government a 
specialized administrative staff and monopoly of the use of legitimate force.*S6 However, 
as R.S.Sharma points out both Southall and Stein miss out the significance of the existence 
of a privileged ruling class which is implicit in the definition of the state. The extraction of 
surplus from the primary producers by a pnvileged class is the distinguishing feature ofa 
state. Instead Southall lays emphasis on voluntary submission which was characteristic of 
the Alur state. Indeed, the Alur society does not qualify as a state in most respects lacking 


as it does a system of taxation a professional army and bureaucracy. *57 


Stein argued that the Cola state lacked a centralized system of taxation with the 
king depending mainly on war booty for income. This is further elaborated by Spencer who 
posits a tax-tnbute-plunder continuum with taxation as the form of exaction imposed on 
areas where dynastic power is strongest, tribute as the form imposed on more peripheral or 
powerful chiefs and plunder as an irregular exaction taken from the most distant places 
ordinarily, subject to rival dynastic centres. The conventional view that taxation was the 
most important and plunder the least important and aberrant source of income is reversed 
by Spencer. In his view, chiefs, villages and corporate bodies were well organized to resist 
both cattle raids from neighbouring settlements 
*55 Ibid, p.357. *56 Ibid, p.265 
*57 R.S.Sharma, “The Segmentary state and the Indian Experience", in LH.R., Vol 
XVI, No.1-2 (July 1989- Jan.1990), p. 82-83. 
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and unassimilated forest dwelling tribes as well as the revenue demands of the state. 
Consequently kings had to turn to compensatory long-range plundering raids on rival 
dynastic territory in order to secure a supplementary flow of booty in the form of livestock, 
jewels and other forms of portable wealth.*58 Further he holds that such plundering raids 
also constituted an integrative device whereby kings could mobilize the military capabilities 
of subordinate chiefs and keep them occupied with profitable expeditions.*S9 A similar 
view of invasions on neighbouring kingdoms is taken by Derrett in his work on the 
Hoysalas. He observes : 

" One cannot avoid a suspicion that Ballala's readiness for war in the North was in 
part due to a desire to find employment for the troublesome inhabitants of his own 
country. The prospect of booty from Bankapura and Lokkigundi was doubtless 


more attractive than the chance of stealing the cows of the next village but one “.*60 


Stein had questioned the existence of tax transfer from the localities to the central 
government on the ground that the taxes mentioned in inscriptions are unwieldily numerous 
and were mostly paid in kind since the CSla coinage system was not much developed.*61 
However, the research of Karashima and Sitaraman*62 has shown that only a few of the 
four hundred odd taxes mentioned in Cola inscriptions were widely prevalent and the 
remaining were mostly local and occasional in nature. These widely prevalent taxes such as 


Ira or Kadamai, the major land tax, professional 


*58 G.W.Spencer, "The Politics of Plunder : The Colas in Eleventh Century Ceylon", 
in the Journal of Asian Studies, Vol XXXV, No.3 (May 1976), p.406-7. 
*59 Ibid, p.419. 


*60 J.D.M.Derrett, The Hoysalas: A Medieval Indian Royal Family, OUP,1957, p.81. 

*6] B.Stein, Peasant State... loc.cit.,pp 258-264. 

*62 Noboru Karashima and B.Sitaraman, "Revenue Terms in Cola Inscriptions" in 
Journal of Asian and African Studies, No.5, Tokyo LL.C.A.A,1972, pp.87-117 
cited in Y.Subbarayalu, “The Cola state", in Studies in History, Vol IV, No.2 

(1982), p 287. 
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taxes on oil pressers, weavers and gold-smiths and tax on cultivating tenants were the 
major sources of revenue for the state. Although inscriptions are silent on the mode of 
transfer and storage of grain in the case of taxes collected in kind, a fact made much of by 


Stein, the fact of tax-transfer cannot be denied. *63 


Karashima draws our attention to the land surveys carried out under Rajaraja I and 


Kulottunga I and the introduction of the valanadu territorial unit replacing the Kottam and 


integrating the nadus as evidence of vigorous attempts made by these kings 

to build up a centralized, politically integrated state. Moreover, the grants of revenues from 
villages scattered all over the Cola realm to the Rijardjesvara temple at Tahjavir including 
villages in Sr Lanka would point at least to the fact that tax assessment was a centrally 


managed function.*64 This point is made by Champakalakshmi as well.*6S 


In the light of all this evidence, the postulation of plunder as the major source of 
resource acquisition does not stand scrutiny at least for the Cola state. As Chattopadhyaya 
has observed, “politics of plunder” would hold good for the polity of chiefdoms 
charactenstic of the Sangam age but is hardly apposite for the Cola period when a vast 
agranan surplus was available for the state for redistribution to integrative elements in 
society. In addition, the state's penetration into growing networks of trade could expand its 
resource base tremendously.*66 It remains to be seen how far Spencer's postulate of 
politics of plunder holds good for Southern Karnataka prior to its conquest by the Colas. 
*63 Ibid, p. 287,299. 


*64 Noboru Karashima, South Indian History and Society, loc.cit., Introduction, p 


(xVi)- (xxvii). 

*65 R.Champakalakshmi, “Urbanization in South India : the role of Ideology and 
Polity", Presidential Address, Ancient India Section, LH.C.,( 47th Session, 
1986) pp 36-37. 

*66 B.D.Chattopadhyaya, "Political Processes...” loc. cit., pp 42-43. 
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Stein also denies the existence of a standing army. He believes that the earlier 
existing military units controlled and led by the peasantry were recruited for the military 
expeditions of the Colas.*67 However, Subbarayalu cites evidence of the existence of 
royal regiments named after the various pseudonyms of Rajaraja Cola I in the countryside. 
The military personnel also performed many civil functions. After the eleventh century the 
peasants grew powerful and we begin to find evidence for the existence of the peasant 


militia as well as of the supralocal mercantile organizations. *68 


Stein interprets Cola officials not as bureaucrats but as locality leaders who derived 
their power and legitimacy of secular authority from their membership in and leadership 
over peasant groups in their localities. *69 Whenever adikanis and other high officials are 
found in royal records they are considered to be performing scribal functions producing 
ritual documents not bureaucratic orders.*70 However, Subbarayalu points out that Stein 
confuses offices with titles of status. Officials in the Cola state were highly mobile while 
locality leaders were confined to their localities.*71 Moreover, Cola inscriptions also 
record grants of land and revenue which are precisely defined and demarcated. This would 
indicate that COla inscriptions were not merely ritual documents aimed at incorporating 


locality chiefs under their sacral kingship but were records of administrative acts as well. 


The distinction between central, intermediate and peripheral zones is of analytical 
value in the study of dynastic hinterlands.*72 However, Subbarayalu is of the opinion that 
the zones need to be defined more rigorously since in the case of the Colas 
*67 B.Stein, Peasant State...., loc.cit.,p.189. 

*68 Y.Subbarayalu "The Cola Sate", loc.cit.,p.300. 

*69 B.Stein Peasant State... loc.cit.,p.117. 

*70 Ibid, p.357. 

*71 Y.Subbarayalu, “The Cola State", loc.cit.,p.299. 

*72 R.S.Sharma,"The Segmentary state"... .loc.cit.p.84-85. 
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at least, Tondaimandalam which Stein classifies as an intermediate zone should be more 
correctly considered part of the central zone from the point of view of the temporal 


distribution of inscriptions. *73 


Stein interprets eleemosynary grants as evidence not of political control but of ritual 
sovereignty.*74 Kulke, however, is of the opinion that in traditional societies, ritual 
sovereignty is an integral part and sometimes a pacemaker of political power. He feels 
that Stein is over-strict in his distinction between political power and nitual sovereignty.*75 
In his study of the Tiruvidaimarudir inscriptions, Kenneth Hall has come to a similar 
conclusion,i.e,that ritual sovereignty was a means to implement political power. The Cola 
kings built up a permanent royal presence through their local alliances and networks of 
loyalty. He shows how the Colas used “divide and rule” tactics favouring the brahmadéya 


sabha and the nazaram at Tiruvidaimarudiir as against the Tiraimtir nattar, thus breaking 


the nadu autonomy and intervening in local politics. The Uttaramérur epigraphs are also 
cited to prove the fluctuating fortunes of the various local corporate bodies in so far as 
royal favour and patronage were concemed. Thus royal presence in local politics was 


greater than Stein allows.*76 


Subbarayalu has criticised Stein's treatment of the nadus the basic segments of his 
hypothetical segmentary state. He points out that Stein's suggestions regarding the internal 


organization of the nadus are speculative and not supported by data. 


*73 Y.Subbarayalu, “The Cola State”, loc.cit.,p.298 
*74 B.Stein, “Integration of the Agrarian system of South India” in R.E.Frykenberg 
(ed) Land Control and Social Structure in Indian History, Madison, 1969,p.17. 


*75 H.Kulke, “Fragmentation and Segmentation..." loc.cit.,pp.253-254. 

*76 Kenneth R.Hall, "Peasant State and Society in Cola Times: view from the 
Tiruvidaimaruddr Urban Complex", in LESHR. Vol, XVIII, Nos.3-4. (1981), 
pp.401-404, 409. 
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For instance, in the predominantly agrarian society of the period, opposition between 
agricultural and non-agricultural groups would be non-existent or insignificant. 
Consequently the opposition between the Right and Left Hand groups cannot be viewed as 
one between agricultural and non-agricultural groups. It is possible that the latter signified 
an opposition between the established castes of a locality and newcomers. In any case as 
Stein himself admits relations between opposing elements in South India were often 
asymmetrical. Thus, in the absence of complementary opposition between balanced and 
opposed elements it would be hardly appropriate to speak of pyramidal segmentation which 


was a defining feature of a segmentary state.*77 


The other defining features of the segmentary state such as the preserice of 
numerous peripheral foci of administration and the absence of monopoly of the use of 
legitimate force at the centre, imply a decentralized polity with parcellized sovereignty. This 
affinity of the segmentary political order with feudalism has been observed by Southall who 
considered the feudal system compatible with a segmentary political system.*78 Similarly, 
Stein in his recent formulation posits a generalized polity of chiefdoms based on a strong 
hereditary principle with extensive authority over wide areas and over varied and internally 
ranked local social segments. In his opinion these chieftains derived their authority from 
local landholding groups or from conquest. They were deemed to share sovereignty with 
greater kings who derived their exalted status from annointment in accordance with the 


Vedic canon.*79 


It 1s hard to see how this differs from the feudal political order. However, the 
concept of feudalism is not exhausted with the delineation of a decentralized and 
*77 Y.Subbarayalu, "The Cola State”, loc.cit.,p.298. 
*78 Aidan Southall Alur Society... loc.cit.,p.256,cited by R.S.Sharma, “Segmentary 
State.....",p.93. 
*79 B.Stein, “The Segmentary State : Interim Reflections” paper presented at Seminar 


on State in Pre-colonial South India, held at J.N.U.,March,1989,p.12. 
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parcellized political system. In fact the core of the feudal mode of production lay in the 
rent-extraction relationship between a class of landlords and a class of servile peasantry. 
The segmentary state concept on the other hand does not elaborate its socio-economic 
aspect.*80 In fact Southall envisages the application of the segmentary state concept not 
only to the feudal mode but also to the kinship mode and to the Asiatic mode. As Sharma 
observes, our understanding does not improve by applying a blanket label to divergent 


social formations with separate and distinct identities. *81 


Perlin points out that the terms "segmentary state" and “peasant state" are negative 
and are used by Stein to refer to the priority of the corporate peasant order and its 
autonomous and pre-state character. Its relations with the court or temple were one of 
ritual unity and not of a managerial or exploitational kind. Given that the system according 
to Stein was marked by the absence of surplus extraction, the usage of the term "peasant" is 
anomalous since the conventional definition of "peasant" posits his incorporation into larger 
spheres of political or exploitative ordering through various forms of surplus extraction. *82 
Thus Stein's usage of the terms “state” and "peasantry" is questionable given his premise 
that the segmentary state in South India was marked by absence of a bureaucratic state 


order, a standing army and taxation. 


In the light of these varied hypotheses regarding the nature of state in early 
medieval India, we tum to a study of our sources to examine their validity for our region. 
*80 R.S.Sharma, "Segmentary State and the Indian Experience", loc.cit.,p.93. 

*31 Ibid, p.93. 
*82 Frank Perlin, "Concepts of Order and Comparison.....", loc.cit.,p.126-127. 


(B) EMPIRICAL EVIDENCE 


We have seen that the Gangas perhaps in origin a chiefly clan of southem 
Kamataka established a principality around Kolar in the mid-fourth century A.D. probably 
under the influence of the neighbouring states of the Cutukulinanda Satakarnis, their 
successors, the Kadambas, the early Pallavas and the Iksvakus of Andhra désa”. The 
Garigas were apparently aided in their project of state formation and political control by 
brahmanas whom they patronized on a large scale until the mid-eighth century. Brahmanas 
had a salient presence in the Gahiga royal court during the first phase, acting as 


4 


secretaries,” royal counsellors and witnesses to royal charters in their capacity as 


Mahimanusyas of subordinate districts. 


Brahmanas had access to religious, politico - adminsitrative and even scientific and 
technical texts which enabled them to contribute towards the establishment of a new state 
and economic structure in many ways. Their contribution to the spread of agriculture by the 
introduction of new techniques and a calendar is well recognised”*” as is their role in 
legitimizing the newly emergent tribal elite by fabricating genealogies and performing 
ceremonies like the hiranyagarbha and avamédha™. Knowledge of the Niti and 


Arthasistra texts also made them effective political and military advisors - a role highlighted 


"83. supra, Chapter IIL, Section A. 

"84. K.V. Ramesh, Inscriptions of the Western Gangas, New Delhi, 1984, No. 1,2., 6; 9. etc. 
‘a. ECVIil(mewed)Hn. 10. 

"86. Supra, Chapter II, Section B, fn. 250-253. 

"87. R. S. Sharma, Indian Feudalism, 2nd, ed., Dethi (1980), p. 34. 


"88. Supra, Chapter III, Section B, fn 262. 
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by the Keregalur plates of Madhavavarman II [Talakad branch]. The drafting of charters, 


king-lists and other administrative documents was also their preserve. 


In Scotland in the same period, writing was introduced by the Church and 
manipulated to help establish its own position in the traditional pagan society. In doing so, 
the church extended an awareness of the potential of literacy to secular authorities of the 
kingdom who began to use documents to authorize their claims to power and position". 
In the context of Souther Karnataka brahmanas and even the Jaina Sangha which enjoyed 
some patronage in the first phase”? do not appear to have enjoyed autonomy comparable 
to the Christian church in Early Historic Scotland which tended to intervene in areas such 
as dispute - resolution, and affairs of the family, matrimony and inheritance that fell within 
the jurisdiction of secular authonties. Brzhmanas appear to have been more dependent on 
secular authorities, at least to start with, placing their expertise at the disposal of the king 
and in retum receiving grants which made them autonomous lords over villages and even 
districts. Instances of conflict between the kings and brahmana landlords are rare and are 
datable only from the second phase” by which time the brahmanas were well-entrenched 
in this region. The nature of privileges granted to the brahmana donees in the first phase 
has been examined earlier”. Most of the lands thus granted appear to have been situated 
in the Eastern division and might have contributed in part, at least to the shift in the locus of 


power of the Ganga lineage from the Eastern to the Wester division. 


‘8. Ibid, p41 , fn. 250. 


90. However, other groups such as feudal lords of lower varna status [K.V. Ramesh, op. cit., No. 5, 7] 
and goldsmiths [K.V. Ramesh, op. cit., No. 8, 12] were soon involved in this activity indicating the 
spread of literacy. 


"91. Margaret R Nieke “Literacy and Power: The Introduction and use of writing in Early Historic 
Scotland" in J. Gledhill, B. Bender and M.T. Larsen, State and Society, London, (1988), pp. 236- 
252. 


"92. Infra, Chapter VI, Section - A. 
*93. Supra, Chapter IV, Section E-L, pd30, fn. 354. 


*94. Supra, Chapter IIL, Section B, pp 143%, fn 224-242. 
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In the context of Tamil Nadu under Pallava rule, Stein has posited a brahmana- 
peasant alliance to explain the system of land grants for brahmanas. In his opinion, it was 
not the Pallavas who gave up rights over taxes and land but the dominant peasantry which 
patronized the brahmanas with a view to strengthen its own position in the vama-divided 
peasant society. The need to provide ideological coherence to the peasant order in the face 
of threats from the non-peasant order as had occurred during the Kalabhra interregnum was 
another motive for the class of dominant peasantry to patronize brahmanas in Stein's 
opinion” . He states that it is inexplicable why the Pallavas should abdicate control over 
resources to the brihmanas™ By this yardstick it is equally hard to understand why the 
peasants should gift away their own lands to the brihmanas. As Sharma observes, the 
ideological propaganda and agricultural knowledge of the brihmanas might have made 
them acceptable to peasants, but their constant presence in the granted villages and their 
efforts to collect various kinds of dues strained their mutual relations with the peasants in 


the long run™”. 


Stein also attnbutes the absence of a viable ksatriya caste in the south to the 
brahmana - peasant alliance which obviated the necessity of brahmanas to collaborate with 
warriors. However, the peasant landholding elite also discharged administrative and military 
functions” and cannot be considered antipodal to the warrior category”. The lack of a 
ksatriya varna in the south is more correctly attributed to the fact that the varna system here 
developed in a period when the category of Sidra came to include all those engaged in 
agricultural activities including the independent peasants and artisans. The term vaiya now 


connoted primarily a trader. Thus the dominant peasant castes of the south, the Vellalas in 


*9S. B. Stein, Peasant State and Society, loc. cit., pp. 84-85. 
*96. Ibid., p. 82. 

*97. R.S. Sharma, "The Segmentary State..." loc. cit., p 86. 
*98. Supra, Chapter IV, Section D. 


*99, S. Jaiswal, “Studies in Early Indian Social History: Trends and Possibilities", in LHR. VI, Nos. 1- 
2. (1979-80), pp. 34-36. 
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Tamil Nadu, the Gavundas in Kamataka and Reddis and Kammas in Andhra Pradesh were 


*100 


assigned Stidra status". Only some local ruling lineages attempted to better their status by 


claiming descent from well-known ksatriya vamisas under the influence of varna ideology. 


Stein is factually wrong on another count. Upto the eighth century brahmadéya 
grants were made by the kings personally. The subordinate chiefs’ role was confined to 
either the execution or to requesting the king to make such grants (vijfiapti). For the kings 
such grants were a means of the acculturation of the periphery and legitimation of their rule. 
This is borne out by Karashima”” also who opines that brahmadéyas were strategically 
placed to ensure the loyalty of and exert influence on non-brahmana villages. He 
hypothesized that brahmadéyas which came into existence as agents of the king's authority 
could decline with the succession of a new king who could build up his own following 
among the brahmanas. In part this is bore out by the Gariga evidence with Madhavavarma 
Il of the Talakad branch revoking grants by his cousins of the Kaivira branch in favour of 
his own nominee". 

The pre-eighth century political and administrative structure does not appear to 
have been very complex. We have evidence of the division of territory into units designated 


3 


‘as visaya and bhoga. These units were held by military commanders" and loyal 


brahmanas”"°*. We have a few references to subordinates who bore the title of arasa [the 


vernacular variant of Sanskrit raja] from the sixth century. These individuals were 


*100. Ibid, p. 37 vide. K.V. Ramesh, op. cit., No. 29 for the sudra categorisation of a gavunda 
subordinate of Ganga Bhuvikrama. 

*101. N. Karashima "The Power Structure of Cola rule” in Second International Conference 
Seminar of Tamil Studies, cited in K.R. Hall, “Peasant State...” loc. cit., p. 404. 

+102. Supra, Chapter IIT, Section B, p12# fn 191-192. 

*103. K.V. Ramesh, op. cit., No. 5. 

*104 EC VIII (new ed.) Hn 10 describes the citurvaidyas as lords of districts. 


*105. K.V. Ramesh op. cit, No. 23, 27. 
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possibly local rulers of indeterminate origins who were suboridnated to the Garigas by 
military or other political means. They evidently held territories in their own right, merely 


paying tribute to the regional overlords. 


The Bédinir grant of Bhuvikrama indicates that by the seventh century officials and 
governors were remunerated for their services in land and revenue. This charter registers 
the grant of Bedinir grima in Hodali visaya to the Koldla visayadhipati Vikramaditya 
gavunda. The point is further reinforced by the Hallegere plates of Sivamira 1, which 
mention the_voygas of Orathkal and Simpal who were jointly ruling over Tuppliir. 


*108 


Voyga in K.V. Ramesh’s opinion was the Kannada variant of bhukti and signified 


enjoyment of land or revenue. 


Thus at the end of the first phase the Gangas had emerged as overlords in an 
incipient feudal structure, with brihmanas, indigenous chiefs and officials enjoying lands 


and revenues autonomously. The second phase saw the crystallization of this structure with 
*109 


a vast array of landed intermedianes between the king and the cultivator “”. In the eighth 


century the Garigas controlled their dominions through a peripatetic system indicated by 


10 


frequent references to vijaya-skandhavaras""” as well as the distribution of the domain 


1 


among members of the lineage" and transfer of subordinates from one unit to 


another". These methods of control appear to have been abandoned in the ninth and 
tenth centuries when the Garigas appear to have exercised administrative control only over 
their lineage domains in the Western division. Rival lineages of the Ndlambas, Banas and 
*106. Ibid. No. 29, vide supra, Chapter III, Secton B, p.151, fn, 272. 

*107. EC VII (new ed) Md. 35; 11-34-35. 

*108. K.V. Ramesh, op. cit., No. 35, p. 139, fn. 3 

*109. Supra, Chapter IV 

*110. K.V. Ramesh, op. cit., No. 42, 43,45, etc. 


*111. Supra, Chapter IV, Section A. 


*112. Ibid,pi6 ,fn3 


Calukyas held vast tracts of land in the Eastem and Westen divisions without 
acknowledging the sovereignty of the Gahgas. The patrimonial estates of the Ganigas 
underwent further dimunition of size when service assignments were made to warriors and 
vassals who loyally served them. Service assignments were made on terms and tenures 
similar to those granted to brahmanas and temples; i.e., sarva - minya, sarva-parihara 
sarva-bidhi-parihra, abhyantara-siddhi, etc. 


Miinya signified tax-free land”. It is frequently used to denote an estate. The 
earliest if doubtful reference to manya comes from the Narasimharajapura plates of 
Sia Il of the early ninth century" which record the grant of Karimaniya [black soil 
as manya"™"] to the_cédiya at Tollar by Vittarasa whio was exercising the rulership 
(erettana) of Sinda nadu - 8000 and Tagare nadu - 70. Other references come from the end 
of the tenth century and early eleventh century. The Kempanapura inscription 
{Chamarajanagar taluk, Mysore district] of A.D. 991 registers the grant of two khandugas 
of wet land, at Kiri Hérur, and a garden and ten khandugas of land within his own manya in 
Nelligunda at Poginur by Poleyya of Kellar to Sémarisi bhattaraka "° . Here manya seems 
to denote estate. It is noteworthy that Poleyya does not seek the consent of any superior 
authonty for the grant. Similarly, the Talagunda inscription [Shikarpur taluk, Shimoga 
distnct] records the grant of Nariyalige - 70 as manncya to Kayimma by Pergade 
Kalimayya”, while the Tagarati inscription [Shikarpur Taluk] of A.D. 1027 registers the 
grant of Kuidigen Manneya in Kodanadu-30 as abhyantara-siddhi to the deity Narayanadéva 
of the temple constructed by Pérbarva Madhavayya, the son of Arasimayya, the ur-odeya of 


Tagaracce"™®. In both these cases manneya denotes estate. Moreover, all these were 


*113. D.C. Sircar, LE.G., q.v. manya, mannéya 
*114. K.V. Ramesh, Op. cit., No. 85. 

*116. Ibid p.275,fn2. 

*1]]6. ECIV.(newed) Ch. 145. 

*117. EC VIl(olded) Sk. 179 of AD. 997. 


*118. Ibid Sk 53. 
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instances of sub-infeudation where grants of land were made to secular or religious 
beneficiaries by feudal lords without reference to the overlord. In one case, an entire unit of 


seventy villages was thus bestowed. 


Bilavrtti is another term denoting an inalienable, permanent land tenure. It is 
mentioned in the Karbail inscription [Niagamafigala taluk, Mandya district] of the ninth 
century ""°. This hero-stone records that Arambhallava was ruling Idule in perpetuity 
[bilavrtti ಖuire’]. Ramesh interprets bil as permanent being the converse of bil to quit, 
while vrtti connoted land granted for the donee's enjoyment". Here Arambhallava was 
evidently the local lord who held Idule en permanence. Under his auspices a kalnad grant 


was made to the hero who fell during the RastrakUta invasion in defence of Gangavadi. 


Sarva parihira and Sarva-badha-parihara signify land granted with all exemptions 


and free from all troubles”. We have seen that early Ganga charters used these blanket 
phrases without any further specification of their import”. This continued in the eighth 
century as well. The Baradur grant charter of A.D. 725 registers the donation of Baradur 
grama to a brahmana as sarva-parihara’"””. No details are given to explain what it denoted. 

Similarly the eighth century Dévarahalli inscription [Gundlupét taluk Mysore, district] 
registers the grant of land where paddy (nellu) and pandi (7) could be grown as well as 


4 


garden land (totta) to the Seventy of Upagola as sarva-parihara™™. However, the Agara 


inscription [Yelanddr taluk, Mysore district] of the same period indicates that the term 


sarva-parihara could be used even when exemptions related to specific dues only. The 
*119. K.V. Ramesh op. cit., No. 99. 
*120. Ibid, p.313, fn. 1. 


*122. D.C. Sircar, LE.G., q.v. parihara, sarva-bidha-pariliira 


*122. Supra, Chapter III, Section B., p.143#F 
*123. ECV (nwed)Knd9. 
*124. ECIN (newed) Gu 207. 


*]25, ECIV(nwed) YI. 138. 
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Tayaldru inscription [Maddur taluk, Mandya district] of A.D. 907 suggests that sarva- 
parihara grants were not in fact fully exempt from taxation. This inscription registers the 
grant of 35 gandugas of land out of which five were for personal consumption while 
pattondi tax had to be paid on the remaining thirty gandugas. In addition, the payment of 
fifteen panas in loha drammas annually and 12 kulas of pepper (? miki) and one_kula of 
clarified butter has been stipulated". At all events, it is clear that even lands granted as 
sarva-parihara could not escape taxation entirely. Whether this held good in all cases cannot 


be discerned from available evidence. 


Similar evidence is not forthcoming in grants made with the condition sarva-badha- 
parihara meaning "free from all troubles". Thus the Kyatanahalli inscription [Pandavapura 
taluk, Mandya district) of the end of the ninth century records a sarva-badHa-parihara grant 
for the Kella basadi constructed by Cagi Permanadi"””. There is no hint of a tax liability. 
Another grant of the same period is recorded in the Hire-Basur virgal [Kadir taluk, 
Chikmagalur district] which registers the gift of Basanur to Marasingha gamunda who died 
in a battle against Nolamba of Asandi nad". Two inscriptions from Varuna [Mysore 
taluk] of the tenth century register sarva-badha-parihdra grants for the Blitévara temple 
which were entrusted to Nannikarttara bhatara "”. In all these cases the donees enjoyed 
complete control over the gift land, apparently without any tax liability to a superior 


authority. 


Another land tenure mentioned in inscriptions is talavrtti. The LE.G. explains this as 
land granted for the maintenance of a temple or a deity at the time of consecration”. Our 
inscriptions do not bring out this association with first consecration though talavrttis were 


clearly meant for the maintenance of the temple and worship therein. Thus the Hecce 
*126. EC VIl(newed) Mu 56. 

*127. EC Vi(newed) Ppu 16. 

*128. ECVI(olded)Kd 14]. 

*129. ECV.(newed)My 168, 169. 


*130. D.C. Sircar, LE.G., q. v, talavriti 
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inscription [Sorab taluk, Shimoga district] of AD. 939 records grants for the 
SrikanthéSvara temple by Katakada gova Cattayyadéva in the presence of 
Mahasimantadhipati Maciga who was ruling the kingdom of Banavisi-12,000. The grants 
were made for (i) angabhSga, (ii) ranigabhoga (iii) caitrapavitra, (iv) tapodanara aharadina 
(v) khandasphutita jirmnoddhara and (vi) naivedya and included the talavrtti of lands to the 
south of the fort in the Kallakevabeya polage™". There is no indication that the temple was 
newly constructed and consecrated. But the grant was made both for the maintenance of 
the structure and the conduct of various rites therein. Similarly, the Siralakoppa inscription 
[Shikarpur taluk, Shimoga district] of AD. 1019 records several grants of lands, 


gardens and streets" for the temple of Mdlasthina NandikEivara after its renovation for 


(i) naivedya and (ii) khandasphutita jimnoddhara as talavrtti. - Thus renovation of a temple 
was also an occasion for making talavrtti grants. These lands apparently constituted the 
temple estate over which the management exercised complete control. There is no 
indication of royal interference once the grant was made nor of a tax liability to the local or 


royal authorities. 


Sircar is of the opinion that lands were declared tax-free only when the individual at 
whose instance the grant was made compensated the state for loss of revenue. This is 
certainly the case with the Colas” > Moreover, under the Cola administration, even 


*136 


brahmadeyas were not exempt from taxation”. For Southern Karnataka prior to the Cola 


conquest, we have no evidence either of compensation for loss of revenue or for payment 


of taxes by brahmadéya villages to the state. The Tayaliru inscription cited above records a 


*13} EC VIIl(olded) Sb 476. 
*132 ECvVIl(olded)Sk 125. 
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bittuvatta grant and not an eleemosynary gift. Thus grants of land made under tenures such 
as manya sarva-badha-parihara and talavitti or bilavrtti imply an institutional 
decentralization of the taxation system with the right to collect taxes due to the state vested 
with the donees for their own consumption. Indeed, the numerous references to taxes in 


our inscriptions occur in the context of sub-infeudation in most cases. 


Early Kadamba and Calukya records mention taxes such as kara antahkara 


(internal taxes), paniga [contributions from eleemosynary holdings], utkota [presents to the 
king], hiranya [cash revenues] from which the donees were ಮ Early Ganga 
inscriptions also mention some specific dues. The Nonamangala copper plates of the close 
of the fifth century belonging to the reign of Avinita record the grant of the proceeds of 
tolls (sulka) in karsipanas levied outside Perr to the temple of Arhat situated at 
Urandir" 3. Sulka [later sunka] signifies tolls, customs duties or octroi duties. The 
Arthabistra explains it as duties levied on articles imported into a city. It is this meaning 
which applies to the Nonamanigala Plates which probably refer to Peni in Kongudésa 
which was an important trade centre in the early historic period” . Although Sulka is not 
mentioned in the Birir copper plates of Visnuvarma Kadamba, the description of Vaijayanti 
(Banavasi) as adored with eighteen mandapikas indicates that Sulka was levied on 


incoming goods in this city as well”. 


While Perur and Banavasi were urban survivals from the early historic era, the 
Agara inscription appears to relate to an emergent rural market centre. This eighth century 
epigraph records a temporary exemption from tolls on headloads (tale pore) to the twenty 


by a Mane-odeya of Queen Vinettinimmadi, for the duration of a festival “>. The reference 
*137. Supra, Chapter IIL, Section B, p14 4fF, fn 231-242 

*]38. K.V.Ramesh, op. cit., No.12. 
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to headloads might imply that the tolls were levied at a nearest market centre to which 
peasants canied their produce for sale. The Twenty was probably the local corporate group 
which won this concession from the local ruler, Queen Vinettininimadi. The area (Yelandur 
taluk, Mysore district) was evidently included in the Gariga domains at this time”. A 
similar context of a local market centre also manifests itself in the Chittavalli inscription 
[Chikmagalir district] of c. AD. 1025 which records the grant of tolls of the ur 
(Ursunkavan) together with imports on clarified butter to the Jivitesvara temple at 
Chittavalli"™* . In at least two instances we have rulers granting proceeds from revenue to 
religious institutions, while in another the local ruler granted a temporary exemption to a 
local corporate body. Such grants indicate the feudalization of trade and commerce, a 


common feature in other parts of the country as well". 


We have references to an array of taxes on land. Most of them appear to have 
been levied by local rulers and in some cases we have evidence of further farming out of the 
tax to a subordinate. The eighth century Kuppepalya inscription [Magadi taluk, Bangalore 
district] records that Sivamaira Ereyappor, the son of Sripurusa and the ruler of Kunungil 
nadu extended the nght of cultivation (karanme) to all the inhabitants of Bisigur [‘ur balva 
prajegalge’] in a mandatory order (kattane).”" Kirinmai occurs in Tamil inscriptions in 
the meaning of the right of ploughing and of a tax collected from those holding such a 
right” It 1s possible that this is the meaning of karinme in this record. In that case it 
would imply that the right of ploughing was limited to the tenants-in-chief: At all events if 


the right of cultivation was the basis of taxation, the extension of the right to all inhabitants 


would suggest that the local ruler was attempting to raise taxes by extending a taxable 


*143. The Gangas and other ruling lineages controlled their dominions by parcelling them out among 
members of the royal family supra chapter IV, Section A &B (1) 
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right. In the period of Cola domination in Southern Karnataka, karanmai was the principal 
tax as attested by an inscription of A.D. 1022-23 from Kdlar “*. This registers the grant of 
Pasaipal in Kuvalila _nadu to the goddess Pidariyar at Kuvalala (Kolar). The income from 
this village is wld very precisely in cash and kind. While this would indicate central 
management of the assessment under the Colas, the grant of revenue to a temple would 


show that even the Colas resorted to tax-farming to some extent. 


Siddhaya was another levy on agriculture in the early medieval period. It was 
raised by the local ruler within his own domains and frequently further given away to 
private individuals. Thus the ninth century Koturu inscription [Virajpéet taluk, Coorg 
district) records the grant of 70 gadyanas of gold and a hundred measures of dehusked 
paddy (“beitiya bhatta’) of siddhaya as kalndd to a givunda"". The donor was the Gaiiga 
king. Likewise, the Hebbani inscription [Mulbagal taluk, Kolar district) of c..A.D. 1000" 
of the reign of Rajaraja Cola records the grant of the siddhaya of Perbenna which amounted 
to ten gadyanas of gold and 26 units of paddy (bhatta) to Kadiyanna of Hebbani for 
repairing the big tank of Perbenna. The donor was Nolambadhiraja, a subordinate of 
Rajaraja and the local ruler. The third reference to siddhdya comes from the Muttatti 
inscription (T. Narsipur taluk, Mysore district) of the close of the ninth century" which 
records the grant of Muttatti to Nagakumarayya. The grant is specifically stated to consist 
of five gadyanas as siddhaya, one gadyana for puttigoja, and three gulagas as vallagolaga 
and kurudere. The inscription being fragmentary we cannot discem clearly who the donor 
was. But it is likely to be Valabhipuravarésvara who is mentioned in the prelude. Siddhaya 
has been explained by the LE.G. as fixed or regular income probably from agriculture. It is 


*152 


also explained as atax 3, But it would qualify better as rent received by the landlord from 


his tenants. The rate of siddhaya however, is not specified in any record. 


*148. ECX(Olded)KI:112 (9) 
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This difficulty does not arise with two other taxes named pattondi (one-tenth) and 
aydondi (one-fifth). One of the earliest references to pattondi comes from the eighth 


Kd PY . py . 
153 Which records its remission for two 


century Hemmige inscription [T. Narsipur taluk] 
generations for all the inhabitants of Pemoge (probably the same as Hemmige) by Konguni 
at the request of his queen (Mahadevi). The Hemmige inscription does not indicate whether 
pattondi was levied on agricultural produce only or on merchandise as well. But the 
Vijayapura inscription of Sivamiara I (T. Narsipur taluk) records that pattondi was remitted 
on land and gold (Ponpula) in favour of the Twelve of Kirupéli probably by Pededi of 
Kolattir who was ruling Kirupélnagara””* . This would indicate that pattondi was levied on 


all kinds of income, agricultural or otherwise. 


Pattondi also signified the rate of tax on land in some cases. Thus the Rampura 
inscription of A.D. 905 (Shrirafigapattana taluk, Mandya district) specifies the rate of tax 
payable by the cultivators of land irrigated by a dam as pattondi for the first year, elalavi 
(one-seventh) for the second year and aydalavi (one-fifth) for the third year and 
thereafter”. These taxes were to be appropriated by Késiga who constructed the dam. 
However, the usual connotation of the term is a tax on land. Thus the Mélagani inscription 
of the close of the ninth century records the remission of pattondi tax on the land below 
Palakodu tank probably by Pergade gauda Si Pali who was ruling Agali-12"™°, 


7 


The Tayalliru inscription retains as we have seen earlier” the pattondi tax on 


thirty gandugas out of the thirty-five which were granted to Kaccavara Polalasetti for 


*153. ECV (nwed) TN253. 
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constructing a tank at Kadarur. The grant had been made by the gavundas and okkal who 
clearly did not have the right to remit payment of pattondi. Exemptions from payment were 
made only by the feudal lords who appear also to have levied it. Aydondi was probably 
similar in character. Apart from the Melagani inscription, aydondi is mentioned in the 
Vijayapura inscription (T. Narsipur Taluk) of the ninth century” which registers the grant 
of 25 gandugas of land (bilmannu) without payment of aydondi tax by brahmanas. The 
donor was Arasanna (the king's elder brother?) Evidently this was a brahmadeya grant by 
the local lord. 


Mannadere, literally land tax, is mentioned in the eighth century Basavatti 
inscription [Chimarajanagar taluk Mysore district]. The proceeds of the tax together 
with the tax on shepherds (Kurimbadere) were donated to Kurimba gavunda. This 
inscription thus brings out not only the process of sub-infeudation but also the 


sedentanization of the shepherd community and the growth of stratification among them. 


The Mankunda inscription (Channapatna taluk, Bangalore district) of A.D. 913 
indicates that corporate bodies of villages could be vested with nights of tax-collection over 
another settlement. This records the grant of the proceeds of karudere and addadere of 


Mankunda by Kudalir and Bhodariyur to an unknown donee "°°. This is reminiscent of the 


grant of bittuvatta of Vijayadityamarigala together with two neighbouring villages to the 
*161 


Mahajanas of Kayvara to ensure the maintenance of the tank at Vijayadityamandgala 
The Mankunda inscription, however does not reveal how Kadalur and Bhodariyur came to 
be vested with nights of tax collection over Mankunda. But the further alienation of revenue 


is noteworthy. 
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_Bhaga which originally signified the king's share of the product but later came to 
denote tax in general*'° finds mention in several inscriptions. However, in most cases it is 
unclear whether it denoted a tax or merely a share in the produce or property. Thus the 
Sorab copper plates of Vinayaditya Calukya record a supplementary grant of Salivoge 
grama's bhaga by Basanta Kumara, the son-in-law or nephew (aliya) of Anedeti of Banaviisi 
to Devere™. It is not clear whether this denoted a part of the village or proceeds of 
bhaga, the tax. In either case we do not know whence Basanta Kumara derived his 
authority to make such a grant. The second reference to bhaga comes from the Hecche 
virgal of AD. 991(Sorab taluk, Shimoga district). This records the grant of an equal part 
(bhaga) of gold and baldu (rice porridge?) from Gedeya together with the abhyantara- 
siddhi-alke of Gedeya-12 to Jogayya, the grandson of Erehayya of Siballi, the Nalgavunda 
of Gedeya-12"'S . Here bhaga appears to relate to the mode of collecting dues rather than 
the tax per se. The Uttaranihalli inscription of AD. 1012 (Shikarpur taluk, Shimoga 
district)" which records the establishment of a liga by Kondésara Butagosi gavunda of 
Uttarani and the grant of one mattal of land for the deity stipulates that the donor received 
three shares (mubhiaga) while Kondésara Jogayya (his brother or son?) received one share. 
Here bhaga clearly relates to shares of the produce of the granted land and not to the tax 
bhaga. At all events, it is noteworthy that the donors retained a stake in the granted land. 
The Ariir inscription [Chintimani taluk, Kolar district] of AD. 950° states that 
Pallavaditya Iléva Nolamba granted pannisu bhaga (50%?) from five golas of land to 
Kandayyayta who was apparently a solider attached to the king. While it is not clear 
whether the grant was of half the total produce of the land in question or of revenue from 


it, we have here, a feudal lord bestowing rights over land or revenue to his retainer. 
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Apart from these taxes on land we have references to an array of minor or 
occasional dues. One such minor tax was kirudere, literally small tax, which finds mention 
in several epigraphs. Thus the Belaguli virgal which registers the grant of Belgali grama as 
abhyantara-siddhi to the son and successors of Ankada Ketayya, specifically states that the 
village was not to be entered by the Nadabova and Nalgavunda for the collection of 
kirudere and attadere””. A mid-tenth century record from Avani (Mulbagal taluk, Kolar 
district) registers the remission of twelve minor taxes (kirudere) on the sthana of Avanya in 
favour of the deity Mahadéva by Dilipayya Nolamba"*. This would indicate that kirudere 
was not one tax but a bundle of minor or occasional dues levied by a sovereign ruler and 
collected by Nadabovas and Nalgimundas. Like other sources of revenue, however, it too 
was undergoing the process of sub-infeudation. This impression is strengthened by the 
Koligere inscription (Maddiir taluk, Mandya district) of A.D. 916-17" which registers 
the gift of the proceeds of attadere, kurudere and samantadere from Tippeyur to a basadi. 
The grant was made in the king's presence (‘arasara adhyaksadol”) evidently with his 
consent. Kurudere was possibly an orthographic error for kirudere. The nature and 
incidence of attadere cannot be discerned but since it is coupled with kirudere in two cases 


its levying authority was probably the same, i.e. a sovereign within his personal domain. 


Samantadere literally means tax (tere) on the samantas and might imply either 
tnbute paid by the samantas or the tax paid by the tenants to the feudatory of the sovereign 
who held authority in a particular area. While simantadere might imply tnbute it is 
noteworthy that literary works prefer the term kappa for tribute. Thus in the Vaddarddhane, 
Dhatrivahana sends messengers to Gurudatta demanding tribute (kappa) and the retum of a 
fugitive carpenter (badagi)™”™. Similarly, in the Pampa Bharata Arjuna is said to have 
extracted tribute (kappa) from Kubéra""™. In view of this the second suggested meaning of 
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sdmantadere might apply to the Koligere inscription. The further grant of this tax to the 


basadi would suggest that the basadi was now given the status of a_samanta. 


A multitude of taxes are mentioned in the Krishnapura inscription (Yelandur taluk, 
Mysore district) of the early tenth century. This epigraph records the grant of land as kalnad 
with the right of abhyantara-siddhi. The granted land is specifically stated to be free from 
taxes such as padevala-gama-gadyana, komaragadyana, permadi-. itunayavaratere, 
pegeedeganke, nalchavirapugilu, masivuttige and mattadere.""” Of these, komaragadyana 
has been explained by the_LE.G. as the tax of one gadyana levied on the birth of a 
prince". This was apparently an occasional levy by the Ganiga, the donor in this case, 
within his own estate. The other terms have been left unexplained. However, padevala- 
gama-gadydna might signify either a tax paid for the general (padevala)”””™ or by him from 
the village (gama) held as fief Pegpedegarike might have been a tax for Pergades. 
Padevalas and Pergades were included among the feudatories in this period. But since the 
area in question fell within the royal domain of the Gangas, we can argue that the overlord 
draw resources to support his personal bureaucratic and military retinue by levying these 
taxes. Nalchavirapugilu was possibly an entry tax levied by the Four Thousand, a local 
corporate group. The meaning and significance of the other taxes cannot be guessed. The 
Knshnapura inscription clearly shows at all events, the heavy burden of taxes placed on the 
peasants. While the donee did not have, in future, to pay these dues to the overlord there 


was nothing to prevent his collecting them from the cultivating tenant. 


The Sosale inscription of the end of the eigth century (T. Narsipur taluk, Mysore 
district) indicates that local rulers could collect taxes to support their military retinue. The 
inscription records the appropriation by Vikramadityarasa of one pon (a gold coin) during 
harvest (sugeiyul) out of the bhataminya of the palace soldiers (‘aramaneya 


bhatamanya’)”” 


§ Apart from this, the eighth century Varuna inscription (Mysore taluk, 
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district) suggests that the army on the march was to be fed by the general populace. The 
details are unclear but the army was probably to be fed one day while going and one day 


while coming back by the people of an ur whose name is now lost”. 


Apart from these varied taxes and the requirement to feed the army and touring 
officials, we also have evidence of the impressment of bullocks. The first reference comes 
from the eighth century Agara inscription which registers the exemption from impressment 
of bullocks (ettukol) for one month during the festival (parbadol) to the Forty of Amasu 
and the Twenty. In addition, exemption from forced labour (vitta?) was granted to the 


d"™™” Evidently peasants were required to lend their bullocks at the 


Forty for the same perio 
will of the local ruler for the rest of the year. An indirect reference to this practice comes 
from the seventh century Kigga inscription (Koppa taluk, Chikmagalir district)”. This 
records the grant of tax (vari) in the form of paddy, milk and bullocks, for the god 
Kilginésvara. The inscription specifically states that it was to be enjoyed by the god's 
servants which included the devadittiyer (female servants of the deity)”. This would 
indicate that the impressment and use of bullocks was regularly appropriated by the state. 
When transferred to a temple, a brahmana or a secular assignee it enabled them to exploit 
this practice for forced labour on their own lands. A similar grant of bullocks comes from 
the eleventh century Chittavalli inscription (Chikmagalur taluk, distnict), which records that 


three bullocks from Neérele were given to the temple of Jivitésvara constructed by 


[ ಮ ವ fe, Ld 
Jimitavahana Sénivara ™. 


References to visti cover a longer timespan. The Hittinahebbagilu plates of 


VijayaSiva MrgéSavarman Kadamba records the grant of Kiruninilli grama to Sarvasvami of 
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Aupagahani gotra. - along with daksind and the right of antaskara vistikam”"*. i.e. the right 
to levy internal taxes and forced labour ™**. Thus the donee could now use forced labour 
for his own purposes. Similarly, the fifth century Biriir plates of Visnuvarma Kadamba 
(Kadir taluk, Chikmagalur district) record the grant of a village and a hundred nivarttanas 


*183 


of land to 85 brahmanas along with daksina and the right of visti”. While these early 
copper plates record brahmadeya grants, later references to Visti occur in the context of 
devadana grants. Thus the Kyatanahalli inscription of the close of the ninth century records 
the grant of forced labour (biti) for the Kella basadi constructed by Cagi Permanadi by 
Ereyapparasa II and Racamalla IT". Similarly, the Kumasigrama inscription (Shimoga 
taluk) of c. AD 950 which records the construction of a Jinagéha includes details of grants 
made to it by several gaudas and Settis® . Here we have a reference to bitti but since the 
inscription is fragmentary at this point it is not quite clear who had made this grant. If it was 
the gaudas it would imply that the local landholding elite enjoyed the right to order forced 


labour and could transfer the right at will 


Apart from the right of levying forced labour which was conferred on the donees 
we also have evidence that the peasants tilling the soil were tied to the land. This is brought 
out by the Mysore copper plates of the early eleventh century, which record the grant of 
a kalnad consisting of Kagekola and Bermave to Kuladhari. The inscription goes on to 
record his death at the house of his son Dharimuttara, who fled for some unknown reason. 
Thereupon, the gavundas and besamakkal were freed (bidisidam). Besamakkal has been 
explained as bond-servants by Nandi. He draws an interesting contrast between the terms 


bandugiyar, toltu and besamaga. The two former in his opinion were bonded field 
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labourers, while besamaga which mostly appears in the context of attacks on agraharas 
probably denoted members of the rural militia”. In the present inscription, however, the 
bracketing of the besamakkal with the gavundas might suggest that they were field 
labourers. It would appear that the death of the assignee and the disappearance of his heir 
released the gavundas and besamakkal from the ties that bound them to their lord. 
Interestingly the witnesses to this record were individuals of diverse occupations such as 
Manniga (earthworker or potter?), Poigulan (goldsmith), Kodaliyan (woodcutter), and 
Kammara (ironsmith). A similar range of occupational specialists acted as witnesses to the 
tying of the patta of Goggiyacari on the son of Buvacari in the Hale Bogadi record of the 
same period”. The list included a Turuvala (cowherd), a Nivida (barber), a Kammara 
(ironsmith) an Asaga (washerman), an Oja (a smith) and a Holeya (outcaste) Would this 
imply that the act of reducing either a peasant or an artisan to bondage requied the 


validation of the entire village community represented by members of various castes and 


occupations? 


At all events it would seem that the Okkal, the cultivating tenants, were a vital 
productive resource for the landlords without whom the possession of land became 
meaningless. This is brought out by imprecations in several Mysore district inscriptions 


which stated that the Okkal of the individual violating the grant would perish". 


Thus grants of land made to brahmanas, temples and secular assignees made them 
virtually autonomous with rights to levy taxes, forced labour and impress bullocks. Like 
Riastrakuta epigraphs™ inscriptions of the second phase from Southern Kamataka clearly 


specify the taxes which were transferred to the donee. In some cases even the amounts to 
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*189. EC II (new ed) Hg 63 and 156, EC V (new ed) TN 307, 145, My 183 have imprecations such as 
‘Okkal Koripoguge” and "Okkal Kulanada". 


*190. RS. Sharma Indian Feudalism, 2nd ed., (1980), pp. 100-101. 
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be collected are clearly mentioned. This would limit the scope enjoyed by the donee to 
increase the amount to be collected. Indeed the Miaguidilu inscription (Heggadedevanakote 
taluk, Mysore district) of the eighth century states that taxes and produce of the land were 


*19] 


to be collected at the prevailing rates (‘andina tereé andina keyvesane’) ”. This might have 
been an attempt to protect the interests of the tenant by the state. However it is a moot 
point whether the state could indeed check excesses by the donee once the grant was made. 
The Devarahalli inscription (Gundlupet taluk Mysore district) suggests that the sanction 
employed by the state to protect the tenants’ interests may have been purely ideological. It 
includes an imprecation stating that the person who took the land away from the tenants, 
enjoyed it and fought for it would lose his eyes and arms”. This could have been a threat 


of punishment as well. But the fact that it is coupled with the standard imprecation of 


Paficamahipiitaka has led us to interpret it as an imprecation. 


The position of the tenants may have been mitigated somewhat by corporate 
groups. We might recollect that the Forty of Amasu and the Twenty won for the cultivators 
at least a temporary reprieve from forced labour and the impressment of bullocks. The 
composition of many such groups is unclear. We have seen that they might have comprised 
of gavunda landlords in many cases. Inscriptions from Coorg mention the Entokkal”™ 


which clearly was a body of cultivators. K.V. Ramesh interprets Okkalu preceded by a 


number as the permanent resident families of a locality having inalienable landholdings 
there". That this body's consent to grants is required together with the Aysimantas and 


the Seventy (Elpadimbar) indicates that such bodies could wield some influence. 


In literary works the term ‘okkal is used to dencte not merely the cultiavating 


tenants of a landlord but the military retainers as well. This is brought out by the 
*19]|. ECIlI(newed) Hg 156. 

*192. Ibid, Gu 207 of the eighth century. 

+193. Supra, Chapter IV, Section D, p.)/f, fn. 4 7-49. 

*194, ECL, (newed) No. 96, 98. 


*195. K.V. Ramesh op. cit., p. 326, fn3. 
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Cavundarayapurana where the daughter of Damitirisakti takes the veil out of grief at the 
death of her family and Okkal, after the destruction of their army at the hands of Aparajita 
and Anantavirya" . Since the work mentions only the destruction of the army and not 
laying waste the countryside, it would appear that Okkal refers here to the military retainers 
and not tenants. The analytic inseparability of the cultivating tenants and vassals owing 
military service in Kannada literary works of the tenth century, is further brought out by the 
Pampa Bharata in two contexts. In one, Pampa states that rulers, villagers and clans (kula) 
accepting the suzerainty of the Pandavas offered all their wealth (“sara dhana’) and 
accepted the performance of the three forms of forced labour (mivittigam)”” . In another 
context, after the period of exile infractious Malepas (hill chieftains), Mandalikas and heroes 
(Virarkal) are said to have offered their living and their heads (baldale) and and any object 
desired by the Pandavas and agreed to perform the three forms of forced labour like any 
tenant (“Okkala volim’)™. Muvittigam (threefold forced labour) has been explained by 
D.L. Narasimhachar by reference to the Arthaistra of Kautilya as 


i) {odhanakarma ie. repair and maintenance of roads, bridges, wells, etc., 
ii) vahanakarama, i.e. transport of weapons, grains, tools, etc., and 


lil) apanayana karma, i.e., to hand over wounded and dead soldiers together with their 
weapons and armour”. 
These were duties to be performed by defeated kings. When applied to tenants the third 


form of labour might have been agricultural. 


Assuming that this definition of visti applies to our period also it is note worthy that 


it is presumed to be more appropriate for the Okkal. But that vassals too are stated to have 


accepted this obligation would imply that they were recognized merely as a specialised 
category of tenants. In the first context moreover, the groups submitting and accepting the 


obligation of muvitti were villagers, clans and petty rulers (rdjaka). This perhaps reflects the 


196. B.S. Kulkami (ed), Civundarayapuraham, Dharwad, (1975), p.201. 


“197. Pampa Bharata VI. 30 


“198. Ibid,X. 10. 


“199. D.L. Narasimhachar, Pampa Bharata Dipike, Mysore, (1976), p. 224 quoting Arthafistra 10-4. 
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pervasiveness at the lowest levels of the socio-political hierarchy of the corporate peasant 
order of petty rulers (arasas) of local origins and of ruling lineages. In contrast to these 
groups, Malepas, Mandalikas and heroes (virarkal) offered their heads and their living 
(baldale) more befitting their station. The reference to their head perhaps implies the 


obligation of military service accepted by them. 


Literary works deal at length with the duties and obligations of the vassal to his 
lord. "A servant_(bhrtya) should sacrifice wealth and life for his master and fight without 
expecting aid and without fear. If he can he should fight to win, if not he should put his best 
effort and die fighting. Such is the duty of a servant (al, bhrtya). If he should slip away from 
the field without doing either his honour would be tamished". Thus does Ranna's 
Duryodhana define the duties of the subordinate to the lord who nourished him”. The 
obligation of the vassal is termed joladapal, the debt of subsistence. Karna refuses to join 
the Pandavas at Kunti's behest saying that by doing so he would default on his debt to 
Duryodhana and tamish his fame”. Duryodhana likewise, chides Bhisma for only 
recollecting his kinship to and affection for the Pandavas and requests him to remember his 
debt of subsistence to the Kauravas > ("jolada paliyamaninisu bageyim nimmo|"). In the 
Gadiyuddham, Duryodhana rails against Drona and Asvatthima for disregarding their debt 
to him”. In Ponna's Santi Purdnam the vassals of Damitiri resolve to fight Aparijita and 
Anantavirya who had abducted princess Kanakatri in order to discharge their debt to their 
lord”. While inscriptions conspicuously omit mention of the term j6lapali the vassals 
obligation to fight at their master's command is brought out clearly enough. We have 


already cited several instances of subordinates marching to battle at the command of their 
lord (ere vesadol) . 


*200. Gadayuddham I]. 21, 22. 

*201. Pampa Bharata IX. 84. 

*202. TbdXl.1S 

*203. Gadiyuddham Il. 11. 

*204. Ponna's Sint Puranam, Il] 67-71. 
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Vélevalis, on the other hand are mentioned in inscriptions but do not receive much 
attention in Lier works.Among the few references in literature we have the 
Vaddaradhane which mentions fierce warriors under the oath of vele ("V@legondirdatyugra 
hatar “") among the mainstays of a ruler. Vélevalis were expected to fight for their 
master during his lifetime and we have several epigraphic references to vélevalis dying in 
battle”. Jn this respect they are indistinguishable from other retainers (al) of a monarch. 
What set them apart was their following their lord or lady in death whether they did so by 


* or Erekalinga” did or by entering fire as Bédante 


offering their head as Akatega 
Raceya”° and Babiyamma” 
Agarayya™”. 


The institution of velevali points to the close bonds between the warrior and the 


1 


did or by becoming kilpunthe like Manemaga 


ruler and his consort. Some kind of contract seems to be implied..M. Chidanandamurthy 
draws our attention to a twelfth century virgal which records the death of Boppana, the 
vale of MahimandaléSvara Sovidéva's consort, Laccaladavi, in accordance with the promise 
given earlier. The illustrations on the panel show Laccaladévi presenting a cloth to 
Boppana, which he accepts with obvious devotion. This, in his opinion portrays the 
ceremony is which Boppana took oath as a vEJevadica in retum for which he received due 


*213 


honour from his patroness ““. Whether such a ceremony existed prior to this is unknown 


*206. D.L. Narasimhachar (ed) Vaddaradhane, Mysore 1986, (7th Reprint)., p. 187 
*207. EC XMI(rev.ed) Tm 95, EC V. (new ed). My 173, 174, 178. 

*208. EC VIll(olded) Sb 479 

*209. ECV le ed) Ppu 253 

*210. EC VIN (newed)Ag24. 

*2]11. Ibid, Ag26. 


*212. ECV (newed)TN 257. Kilgunthe meant supporting a king's corpse from below whether on the 


pyre or in the grave. M. Chidanandamurthy, Kannada Sasanagala Samiskrtika 


Adhyayana (in Kannada) Mysore 1979, p 312-313. 


*213. Ibid, p. 307-308. 
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but not unlikely. Velevalis were also known as mane-maga (son of the house). This, it has 
been suggested Gr eried to kulaputra mentioned in the Harsacarita . The term once 
again, highlights the close bond existing between the retainer and his lord. The velevadica 
evidently looked upon the lord as his father and identified himself completely with his 


interests. 


The véle oath implied that the individual accepting it would have to commit suicide 
on the death of the person for whom it was undertaken. For most part it was warriors who 
undertook this vow. But occasionally kinsmen could take the vele vow for their loved ones 
೩s Yudhisthira did for his brothers in the Pampa Bharata” or Kondabbe for her father, 
Nigattara”'S. The ceremony of oath-taking had elements of contract with the velevadica 
offering his life in the interests of his lord or lady and in retum receiving subsistence and the 


status of the son-of-the-house. 


In general, virgals represent a recognition of the fulfilment of contractual 
obligations by the subordinate in responding to the chief's summons for armed service and 
by the overlord in extending protection and reward to the families of warriors. Nandi 


opines” 


that the contract was symbolized by the tying of a badge of honour (pattarhgatti) 
on the forehead of the subordinate by the lord superior in the case of low-ranking fief 
holders. In the case of high-ranking officers and commanders the contract was symbolized 
by the gifts of estate honour and symbols of feudal authority like the paficamahaSabda (five 
musical instruments) parasol, throne, gateways, horses, servants and an agricultural tract 


commensurate with the status of the enfiefed lord. 


*214. Ibid. S. Settar and MM. Kalaburgi “The Hero-cult; A study of Kannada literature from the 9th to 
the 13th centunes” in S.Settar and G.D. Sontheimer (ed) Memorial Stones, Dharwar 
(1982), p. 32. 


*215. Pampa Bharata XIII. 15 


+216. ECIX(olded) Bn38. 


*217. RN. Nandi, Growth of Rural Economy in Early Feudal India", in BLH.C. Presidential Address). 
Ancient Indian Section, (Annamalai Nagar, 1984), p. 27. 
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In literary sources the pattabandha ceremony is associated with the conferment of 


“18 The element of contract is most clearly brought out 


the supreme command of the army 
in the consecration of Karna as the commander-in-chief in the Pampa Bharata wherein 
Duryodhana requested him to defeat the enemy and protect his sovereignty while Karma re- 
asserted his subordination”. DurySdhana then tied the chaplet with his own hands, 
blessed him (‘seseyanikki’) and conferred on him much gold (‘padinentu Koti ponnumam’), 
some of his own omaments and jewel-bedecked elephants. Karna in turn bestowed this 


gold on those desiring it and significantly apparels his captains (niyakar) 


The gifts thus conferred by Duryodhana on Karma and by Kama on his captains 
were made in expectation of future service. Kalnad grants recorded in virgals, however, 
were made in appreciation of past service as a reward. Unlike in Europe where the fief was 
an economic grant of land conditional on the performance of military duties, our 
evidence indicates that here the grant was made subsequent to the performance of military 


service to the overlord as a reward and the grant was in the majority of cases, made in 
222 


perpetuity 


In many cases inscriptions do not record the performance of service prior to the 
grant. Thus the eighth century Aralukote inscription records that Veddipenimane begged 
and got himself anointed (‘pattamgatti kottudu’) and received a grant of land in 
perpetuity. We are not told about the services rendered by him prior to the anointment 


nor are the duties owed by him as a consequence of his anointment specified. Similarly the 


*218. Pampa Bharata X. 25, 33-34, vacana 

*219. Ibid XII. 57 vacana 

*220. TbidXIl. 52 vacana 

#22]. Perny Anderson, Lineages of the Absolutist state, op.cit p. 208. 
*222. Supra Chapter IV, Section E. 
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Mugalavalli inscription includes a supplementary grant of land (mannu) to the son of Rama 
gavunda together with the tying of the patta . It is possible that Rama gavunda's son was 
being rewarded for his father's role in the battle of Kalikatti for which Madivarma was 
lauded in the same record but the epigraph does not state so specifically. The Vartur 
inscniption (Bangalore taluk) also records a supplementary grant of land to a nayaka 
Here there is no mention of a pattabandha ceremony and we have no clue as to why this 
grant was made. It was probably a service assignment but the conditions are not stated in 


the document. 


In the case of higher-ranking feudatories pattabandha implied coronation by the 
overlord following defeat in battle as in the case of Sivamira II” or voluntary submission 
as in the case of Marasimha 1”. Such subordination carried with it obligations of service 


2 than in inscriptions. 


which are more clearly brought out in literary sources 

Thus the picture which emerges is of a complex political structure held together by 
obligations of military service and grants of land. The feudal lord held land over which he 
appears to have had autonomous control, extracting rent, tax and unpaid labour from the 
peasants. His relations with his superiors appears to have depended on the existing balance 
of power and the commonalty of interests between the overlord and vassal. If the overlord 
was powerful or if it suited his interest, the feudal lord served him. If not, he failed even to 
acknowledge the overlord's suzerainty. We have seen earlier that the Garigas lost large 
tracts of land in the Eastern division to the Banas and Ndlambas who rarely acknowledge 
their overlorship. Although the feudal ethos demanded dedicated service from the vassal, 
the nature of the kalnad grant appears to have resulted in growing autonomy of the fief- 


holder. 

*224. EC VI(old ed) Cm 129. 

#225. ECIX (old ed) Bn 40. 

*226. Supra, Chapter IIL, Section C, p 160 , fn 325. 
*227. Ibid pt63,f353. 


#228. Supra, p 301 ,fn 198. 
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The lack of an organized bureaucracy appears to be another feature of the state in 
southern Kamataka. The gavunda headmen of villages and nadus were responsible for the 
collection of taxes such as attadere and kirudere as we have seen earlier”. They also 
acted as witnesses to grants and were responsible for demarcation of granted lands. But 
they ‘emerged as a significant section of the landholding elite as fief-holders closely bound 
to the ruler and bearing his titles. Indeed, the gavundu of a nadu was frequently granted as a 
reward for meritorious military service”. Thus the position of the gavundas was 
ambiguous. They were both landlords and representatives of the state with the former being 


more important for their self-definition. 


Pergades were officials who were entrusted with the rule of a village with nights of 
abhyantara-siddhi. They gradually became a class of feudal lords and were ranked as such. 
Some Pergades enjoyed a higher rank in the feudatory hierarchy and are said to be 
endowed with the qualities of a Mahimitya >". In literary sources pergades continue to be 
looked upon as royal officials employed either as envoys or as superintendants of the royal 
household (mane vergade)””” or of the harem (réniyavisada vergade)”™. While we have 
couple of references to Pergades in their function as royal envoys and one in the capacity of 
mane-vergade the majority of epigraphic references to Pergades stress their character as 


feudal lords. 


Inscnptions from Shimoga, Chikmagalur, Hassan and Mysore mention Prabhus and 


Nalgamigas who discharged administrative and military functions such as granting tax 


*229. Supra pdQ5; fn(67 , Chapter IV, Section D. 

*230. Supra, Chapter IV, Section E-Il, pA37, fn. 386 -€& 
*231. SupraChapter IV, Section CQ). 

VR Santi Purinam 11.22, Vacana 


#233. Ibid. I-60. 
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exemptions and defending the nadu. But primanily they were local notables who were 


enlisted as wintesses for grants. 


Literary sources mention other officials as well who are conspicuous by their 
absence from the epigraphic corpus. This is the case with the Niyogis who are listed in the 
Vaddaridhane as royal officials” likewise the Pampa Bharata mentions the Niyogi of the 
Madiya Bhandara (jewels) who are apprently responsible for providing the princes 
princesses ಹ queens with their clothes and jewels”. While the Pampa Bharata mentions 
the Manikya Bhandarada Niyogi as responsible for the safe-keeping of jewels the Santi 
Purana vests this responsibility with the Kosadhyaksa”” | 


Other officials were those who officiated in court ceremonies. Principal among 


“238 


these was the Padiyara “ or Dauvirika ° who was the door-keeper and informed the 
king of the arrival of visitors. The Padiyara is mentioned in the Kadur epitaph of AD 971 
which commemorates the death of Pambabbe, the sister of Bituga II. She was the senior 
queen (pinyarasi) of Immadi Padiyara Dhorapayya””. The title of piriyarasi applied to 
Pambabbe would indicate that Dhorapayya was king (arasa) within his own domain but 
filled the post of Padiyara in the Gariga court. From the standpoint of the Ganigas his 
identity was defined by his court position. This would indicate that officials of the royal 
court were drawn from the ranks of the feudatories. Similar is the case with the office of the 


Adapa, the carrier of the betel pouch, which is mentioned in the Arani inscription 
(Nagamanigala taluk, Mandya district) of AD 972. The inscribed slab is said to have been 


 *234. Supra, Chapter IV, Section C-II1 & IV. 
*235. Vaddaradhane op. cit., p. 56. 
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prepared by Adepada Adayya”™'. K.V. Ramesh opines that many Adepavalas are known 
to have risen to eminent administrative positions”. However, it is more likely the 
Padiyara the Adepa or Adepavalas were subordinate feudal lords who were reduced to this 
pasion in the court of their overlord. Harsacanita mentions defeated kings who were 
humiliated in the court of Harsa by being made to carry fans. Their rise to higher 
positions may have been due to an increase in power ansing from enhanced territorial 


holidings or loyal service to the overlord. 


The Sasanadore or maintainer of records is referred to in the Kukkandir plates of 
Marasimha II of AD 968™. He was responsible in this case, for the drafting and 
engraving of the document. This official does not appear to be a feudal lord though the 


possibility cannot be ruled out. 


A state structure lacking an organized bureaucracy which was dependent on 
corporate militias and levies of feudatones might appear to support the segmentary state 
hypothesis of Stein. But this model has serious weaknesses. Its proponents stress voluntary 
submission of the peripheral units and the ritual hegemony of the centre and deny the use of 
political, administrative and military means of control. Accordingly they have posited 


“politics of plunder" as the major means of resource acquisition by the centre. 


While plunder might have ensured an additional supply of free-flowing resources to 
the sovereign the numerous inscriptional references to taxes indicate that the state was not 
devoid of a regular income from its own subject population”. However, as we have seen, 
the continual process of sub-infeudation led to the growth of autonomous power centres 


within the state. 

+241. EC VIl(mewed) Ng 

+242. KV. Ramesh, op. cit, p. 457, fn I. 
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Like the segmentary state theory the proponents of the integrative polity model do 
not elaborate on its socio-economic structure beyond a recognition that the period was 
. marked by the spread of agrarian settlements, a gradual growth of urbanism and that the 
pervasive presence of simantas weakened the hold of the state over its revenue base” . In 
his recent formulation Chattopadhyaya does not rule out a categorization of the early 
medieval state in India as feudal only disagreeing with the Eurocentric onlentation of the 
Indian Fedualism and its perceived genesis as resulting from the breakdown of the early 
historical social formation”. The differences between the Indian Fedualism school and 


that of integrative polity has consequently narrowed down. 


The Colas in Southern Karnataka 


As mentioned earlier, the Imperial Colas under Rajaraja I had conquered Gangavadi 
by AD 1004. Their inscriptions attest to the presence of officials such as Irai-tanduginra 


"3 officials of the Puravuvari (revenue accounts) such as the Puravuvari- 


“(tax-collector) 
tinai-kkalattu-kankani, Puravuvari-tinaikkalam-nayagam, vari-tinaikkalam, Mugavetti, 
Varipottagakanakku, Variyilidu, and Pattolar >” the Naduvagai (officer who made the tax- 


settlement of the nadu)”" etc. This would indicate that the Colas extended their 


bureaucratic organization to cover southem Kamataka as well. Although lands and taxes 


were often assigned to temples in Gangavadi itself, the impression we gain from the 


*246. Suprapd 10 ,fn46-47. 


*247. B.D. Chattopadhyaya, “Introduction: The making of Early Medieval India", in Idem, The Making 
of Early Medieval India, OUP, Dethi, 1994, pp 36-37. 
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epigraphic record is that they drew resources from southern Karnataka. The bureaucratic 
control of the Colas over this region is further supported by the fact that Southem 
Kamataka was brought within the ambit of the terntonial reorganization cared out by 
Rijardja 1 and Rajendra I, wherein Gangavadi and Nolambavadi were renamed 
Mudigondailamandalam and Nigarilisdlamandalam and the new yalaniidu units were 
introduced here as well’. The process of renaming nadus and settlements was thorough 


with Talakid renamed as Rijarajapuram,° Tadimalingi as Jananithapuram >“, etc. 


However, a closer look at Cola inscriptions in Southern Karnataka indicates that 
they exercised close control over the emergent nagarams and brahmadéyas established by 
them. It is in these settlements that Tamil inscriptions recording the presence of the Cola 
administrative cadre are found”. In ordinary peasant settlements, C6la inscriptions are in 
Kannada and portray a situation where the givundas continued to hold sway having shifted 


their allegiance to the Colas and bearing the titles of their new sovereigns. 


This does not imply that the Colas derived revenue only from nagarams and 
brahmadéyas and their dependent settlements. On the contrary as the Kolar inscriptions 
from the Saptamatrka temples indicate”, ordinary peasant settlements were also assessed 
and their revenue collected and apparently remitted to Colamandalam unless they were 
granted for some temple in Gangavadi itself. The ur and naloavundas were yoked to the 


new order and were responsible for the collection of taxes from their areas of jurisdiction as 


*252. Vide Appendix I., Nos. 29. 30, 34, 186-188, 201 
*253. ECV (newed) TN 169. 
*254, Jbid, TN 233,229. 
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the Sulidénahalli inscriptions attest. Apart from givundas, feudatones of higher rank 
such as Apraméya, the lord of Kottamandala”°, the Kongalvas° and the last Gaigas”’ 
themselves accepted the overlordship of the Imperial Colas and rendered military service to 
their suzerain”. 

Thus the Colas differ from earlier suzerains such as the Gangas, the Calukyas, the 
Rastrakiitas only in possessing a more organized bureaucracy. For the most part they 
attempted to utilize the existing power hierarchy for their purposes. But they also 
systematically used brahmadeyas, nagarams and temples to integrate peripheral units to 
their heartland”. The introduction of Sivabrahmanas”° and Sifvaisnavas” to Southern 
Kamataka was possibly a deliberate device to plant loyal groups of ideologues in the newly 
conquered territory. Certainly, the Colas exercised closer control over Gangavadi than the 


protagonists of the segmentary state theory suggest. 


In sum, the early medieval state in Southem Kamiataka was feudal in nature. It was 
characterised by a vast class of landed intermedianes, ranging in rank from a 


mahasamantadhipati to the humble dependents of heroes. These landlords extracted 


surplus in the form of rent, siddhaya and taxes such as kirudere attadere, samantadere, 
pattondi and aydondi. Numerous other taxes are mentioned in the epigraphic corpus, 


which would point to the heavy burden placed on the cultivators. These taxes were farmed 
*258. ECX(olded)KI25 and 26. 

*259. ECV (newed)TN200 

*260. ECV (olded) Ag 143 

#261. EC VIl(new ed) Md 54. 
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out to subordinates pointing to the process of sub-infeudation. However we do not have 
any actual examples of eviction of peasants as its consequence. We do have one reference 
to the settlement of new peasants at Kirupelnagara in the ninth century Vijayapura 
inscription, but this does not appear to be at the expense of the earlier tenants. The tenants 
(okkal) who were organized in corporate groups in many areas enjoyed inalienable nghts 
over their holdings. They suffered from the imposition of higher graded nghts over their 


lands by the landlords to whom they owed rent and taxes. 


In addition to these exactions the peasants were required to feed the army on the 
‘march, perform forced labour and lend their bullocks for carting services and perhaps for 
ploughing the land of the fief-holder. We also have evidence that tenants were bound to 
the land for the duration of their lords’ lives. Their position was made worse by the 
whittling away of communal nights of pasture in forest and waste lands by their grant to 


private individuals. 


The state attempted to protect the tenants’ interests by specifying the taxes to be 
collected by the beneficiary and even stipulating the amount. But there was little it could 
do to prevent abuse once the grant was made in perpetuity. The position of tenants was 
ameliorated to some extent by the influence wielded by corporate groups who often won 


tax exemptions from the local ruler. 


Literary works class cultivating tenants and the vassals owing military service on 
par. The ethos of the period demanded dedicated service from the military retainers and the 
vassals to their lord in return for the subsistence received. Such ties were exemplified by 
the velevadicas who bound themselves to commit suicide at the death of their lord or lady. 

Higher ranking feudatories, however, often reneged on their commitment if the overlord 
was weak. Power, commonality of interest and ties of blood were as important in holding 
together the political structure as ties of obedience. This may have been due to the nature 
of service assignments in our region - a permanent grant made subsequent to service rather 
than conditional on the performance of service as in Europe. In this as in the absence of a 
seigneurial system, the social formation of our region differed from the classical West 


European feudal order. 
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We have seen earlier that the proponents of the integrative polity do not reject in 
toto the applicability of the feudal model to early medieval India. Their strength lies in the 
delineation of the political processes of the early medieval period. But they fail to elaborate 
on its socio-economic basis. Similarly the segmentary state hypothesis is inapplicable to our 
region and period, since the Gahgas and more emphatically the Colas exercised more than 
ritual sovereignty over Gangavadi. Under the latter, an organized bureaucracy controlled 
tax assessment and collection even in this peripheral province. Its other major features 
were parcellized sovereignty and lack of monopoly of force at the centre which is 
characteristic of the feudal model as well. The feudal social formation thus appears to be 


best fitted to the evidence at our disposal. 
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CHAPTER VI 
RELIGIOUS BELIEFS AND PRACTICES 


A) JAINISM 


Jainism was patronized in the early medieval period in Karnataka on a large scale. 
Rulers like Madhava I and his son Avinita made lavish grants to Jaina temples under the 
influence of their preceptors even in the first phase (A.D. 400 to AD. 725). The nse in the 


popularity of Jainism was on account of changes within the sect itself. 


By the opening centuries of the Chiristian era, Jainism had begun to develop Puranic 
forms of worship and numerous Jaina Puranas were composed. Even in the early Jaina 
canonical works such as the Nayadhammakahao worship of divinities such as Nagas finds 
mention. Such worship involved the offering of flowers to the deity*1 . Now we begin to have 
the worship of the images of Jina enjoined as a pious duty particularly for laymen. Thus 
Samantabhadra in his Ratnakaranda Sravakicira includes idol worship*2 among the Saimayika 
Siks Vratas which traditionally comprised of fasting, the gift of food, medicine and protection, 
the cultivation of equanimity (samata) and hospitality*3 . Similarly, the Paumacariya of 
Visti refers to the worship of images, their installation and the abhiseka ntual. The 
ParamatmaprakaSa of Yogindudeva datable to the sixth century AD. considers worship with 
eight articles as essential for liberation. The Padmapurana of Ravisena of the seventh century 
AD also exhorts the worship of Jina for both temporal and spiritual benefits. He enjoins 

“arangements for flowers, incense and lamp in temples. Another seventh century work, the 
Vararigacarita of Jatasimhanandi stresses the merit obtained by laymen through the building of 


temples, setting up images and the conduct of Jina worship*4 . The details of the abhiseka 


pa 


# Cited by F Hardy, Viraha-Bhakti: The early history of Krsna devotion in South India, 
OUP (1983) P, 30. 


2 Cited by R.B.P. Singh, Jainism in Early Medieval Kamataka (c. AD 500-1200), Delhi 
(1976), pp 23-25. 


3. Ponna's Santi Puranam, 1.90 


4. Cited in R.B.P. Singh op.cit. pp. 23-25 
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ntual are laid down in this work*S . The morning and evening worship in Jaina temples is also 


referred to in the Varangacarita. 


This advocacy of image worship was probably the result of a desire to popularize the 
faith. Originally, Jainism had stressed the quest for salvation and enlightenment by means of a 
difficult regime of ascetic discipline to be followed by monks. This involved the acceptance of 
the paficamahivratas of satya asteya brahmacarya, ahimsi and aparigraha to be applied 
without any exception throughout the remaining span of a monks life’. A path of wandering 
asceticism was also prescribed for monks. They were expected to seek shelter only during the 
four months of the rainy season. They could either follow the Jinakalpa tradition of roaming as 
a solitary ascetic (ekavihan) engaged in austerities independent of the ecclesiastical community 
or sthavirakalpa tradition as a member of a monastic group studying scriptures under the 
supervision of the ciryas to whom they were expected to be loyal and devoted”. The 
Jinakalpa as the path followed by Mahavira himself, was believed to be superior in all sects of 
Jainism** and literature abounds in examples of ascetics engaged in austerities as an gkavihdri 
following the rule of staying in a village for one night, in a town for five nights and in the forest 


for ten ("‘grame eka ratram nagare pafica ratram atavydm dasa ritram")” 


Laymen, too, were encouraged to accept the limited minor vows called the anuvratas. 
These were ahimsa, svadarasant6sa, truthfulness, restraint on possession and abstention from 


theft”. These anuvratas are reduced versions of the monk's mahavratas. The lay disciples who 


's R.N. Nandi Religious Institutions and Cults in the Deccan {AD 600-1200), Delhi 


(1973), pp. 34-36 


6. P.S. Jain, Gender and Salvation: Jaina Debates on the Spiritual Liberation of Women, 
Delhi (1991) pp. 37-38, fn.9. Perfection of the Paficamahavratas is held as an ideal in 


Ponna's Santi Puranam for instance, IX.Il]. 


F, P.S. Jaini, Op. cit, pp. 101-102 fn. 35, also Vaddaradhane, op.cit, p. 137. 


9. D.L. Narashimhachar (ed), Vaddaradhane, op.cit, p. 


10.  Vaddaradhane, op.cit pp. 57-66; Ponna's Sénti Purinam 1.88 
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accepted them were encouraged to progressively widen the scope of these initial Sravaka vratas 


through an eleven-stage path called pratimi which culminated in renunciation. 


The advocacy of image worship as a means of acquiring ment both by laymen and 
monks certainly popularized Jainism and won material support for the faith from the highest 
echelons of the fedual aristocracy. But it also undermined the ascetic discipline enjoined for 
both the monks and the laity. The construction of shrines, their endowment, the setting up of 
images and the institution of rituals became a major focus of attention for the laity. While some 
of the laity were initiated to vows of ntual death we have hardly any other evidence to show 
that they undertook to perform penances and austerities in general. In some cases initiation to 


ritual death seems to have been purely symbolic”. 


References to the construction and endowment of Jaina shnnes may be noted from the 
fifth century onwards in this region. These Jaina shrines are denoted by the terms caitya ™, 
Cédiya,“ Jinalaya,” Jinagéha, etc. In the second phase the term, basadi’®, the tadbhava 
form of Vasati meaning a dwelling place."” became popular. This was used to denote a Jaina 
temple with its associated monastery. This changing terminology itself demonstrates the 
tendency on the part of monks and nuns to settle down permanently in monastenes. Grants 
made for the maintenance of the shrines were entrusted to monks and sometimes to nuns as 


well, which seems paradoxical in view of their vow of aparigraha (non-possession). 


"11. PS. Jainiop.cit p. 38, fh. 9,13 


"12. As inthe case of Indra IV Ristrakuta and Mahiprabhu Govapayya (EC Il (new ed) 
No. 163, EC V (new ed) My.117). 


13. K.V. Ramesh, op. cit, No.41 
"14.  ECIV (new ed) Ch 347, ASMAR 1920, pp. 23, 24 


15. EC VIl (new ed) Ng 149, EC V (old ed) Ak 209; EC VI (old ed) Sp. 114; EC1 (new 
ed) No.l, 96. 


"16. ECII (new ed) Gu 92, Hg 63, EC IV (new ed) Ch 404, 126, etc. 


"17. F.Kittel A Kannada-English Dictionary, q.v. basadi, vasati. 
18. R.N. Nandi Religious Cults... loc.cit. p.66. 
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New monastic groups emerged flouting other traditional rules of mendicant conduct, 
such as the prohibition on bathing, the use of oil and perfumes, the eating of live gram etc. 
Rebel Orders such as the Dravida Sangha, the Kastha and the Lata Bagad were formed as a 
result of the transgressing of such rules”. These new groups also began to practice Tantric 


® Thus we find that Jainas 


worship of minor divinites such as Ivalamilini and Padmavati 
progressively lost their ascetic vigour of which these developments were symptomatic. 
Consequently while Jainism won the support of the sub-regional and regional powers such as 
the Gangas and the Rastrakutas they lost their popular base among the lower-ranking landlords 
who began to patronize Saivism in a big way from the tenth century. Jainism was at the zenith 
of its influence at the close of the tenth century but it was also imperceptibly beginning to 
decline. Another feature of the early medieval Jaina monastic order was the reduced size of the 
units such as the gana and gaccha, which consisted on an average of three to four members. 
This tended to strengthen the personal bonds between the preceptor and the disciples. Loyalty 
and devotion to the acaryas, a general future of the sthavirakalpa, became even more 
pronounced. The guru came to be looked upon as the means of salvation of the disciples and 
post mortem memonals of the preceptors (nisidhi) were worshipped. This was a reflection of 
the feudal ethos of the period. The loyalty and devotion of the disciple to his master had its 


counterpart in the loyalty and dedication of the servant (al) toward his lord”. 


"19. Ibid, p.51 
"20. Ibid, p. 154. 


"21. Supra, Chapter V Section B 
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I) Patterns of Patronage 


Sovereigns And High Ranking Feudatories 

Several early Ganga inscriptions record grants of land and villages for Jaina shrines made 
by these monarchs. The earliest inscription to record such a grant is the Perur plates of 
Simhavarman of the Kaivara branch. Grants of land were made for the Jaina shrine 
constructed at Periir (Coimbatore district, Tamil Nadu) at the request of the royal cocubine 
Nandavva by Simhavarman"”. Evidently this only indicates the faith of Nandavva, for 
other extant records of this monarch register brahmadéya grants”. 


The Nonamangala plates of Madhava II™ and of his son Avinita™ of the 
Talakad branch record grants of land and a village for Jaina shrines situated at Perbolal 
grama and Urantr respectively. They were influenced by their preceptors Acarya Viradéva 
and Vijayakirtti respectively to make the grants. In all these cases the Mula Sangha, the 
principal Digambara Church of South India was the beneficiary. 


The Hosakote plates of Avinita, however, record grants of land for the Jaina 
temple established by the mother of Pallavadhiraja Simhavisnu, which was affiliated to 
the Yavanika Sangha. In the opinion of K.V. Ramesh the Yavanika Safigha was 


identical with the Yapaniya Sangha"” 


These inscriptions indicate that the Jainas were well entrenched in the countryside. 


*22. K.V. Ramesh, Op. cit., No. 155 
*23. Ibid, No. 7, 156 

*24. ECX (olded) Mr 73 

*25. Ibid, Mr. 72 

*26. K.V. Ramesh, op. cit No. 14 


#27. Ibid, p. 51, fn. 2 
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With the exception of the temple established at Pérur by Nandavva the remaining temples 
were situated in villages and received grants of land and whole villages from kings. This 
controverts Stein’s view that Jainas and Buddhists were entrenched in urban centres in the 
early period which led to the brahmanas seeking the support of, and alliance with 


peasants”. 


After Avinita we do not have much evidence for early Ganiga patronage of 
Jainism. Durvinita appears to have been a staunch supporter of Vedic brahmanism and all 
the extant records issued in his forty-year reign appear to have been for srotriya 


brahmayas"”. His successors too appear to have followed the same policy. 


It is only fom the reign of Sivamara I that we once again have evidence of 
patronage extended to Jaina shrines. Thus the Kulagina copper plates register grants of 
lands, gardens and a house site made by Pallavélarasa, the ruler of Kodagur, and Oramkal 
and Sipalvoygar, the joint administrators of Tupptir for the caitya at Kellipusdr"”°. 
Similarly, the eighth century Narasimharajapura Plates record grants for the caityalaya at 
Tolla from Nagavarma of the Pasindi Ganga family, his brother-in-law Tuluga-adi of the 
Kadamba family and Manali Mane-odeyor of Kosika lineage””'. Although the places 
ruled by these personages are not specified they evidently. belonged to noted ‘ruling 
lineages of the region and apparently enjoyed a high rank in the feudatory hierarchy. 
Another set of copper plates of the reign of Sivamiira Il register grants from Vittarasa, the 
ruler of Sinda naqu and Tagare nau and Vijaysakti arasa the uncle (maman) of Sivamira 


Il for the caitya at Tolla and Mulivalli respectively. 


*28. B. Stein, Peasant State and Society in Medieval South India, OUP, Delhi (1980), 
p. 83. 


*29. K.V. Ramesh, op. cit, Nos. 16-25 
*30. ECIV (new ed) Ch. 347. 
*3]. K.V. Ramesh, op.cit., No. 71 


*32. Ibid, Nos. 85 and 86. 
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While the above records register grants of land for already existing Jaina shrines 
the Dévarahalli copper plates of AD 776 records the construction of a Jinabhavana at the 
instance of Kundacci the queen of Paramagula Prthivi Nirggundarasa of Bana vasa at 
Sripura. At the request of Paramagula, Sripurusa granted a village, lands and house sites 
for the shrine which was named Lokatilaka””. Likewise, the Manne plates of Yuvarja 
Marasimha of AD 798" states that his subordinate Samanta Sénadhipati Srivijaya who 
had built many Jaina shrines constructed as auspicious and lofty Jaina temple at 
Manyanagara and made grants for its maintenance. The temple is said to have been 


constructed for Prabhacandra of the Kondakundinvaya. 


The Devanuru copper plates of Ranavaloka Kambhayya dated AD 808 register the 
grant of Badaneguppe village in Punnada Edenaqdu visaya for the service of the Siivijaya 
Vasati consecrated (pratisthitayai) at Talavananagara at the request of his son 
Sahkaraganna” . It is not clear whether the temple was constructed at Sahkaraganna’s 
instance. But at all events this Jaina shrine was patronized by him. Curiously, the 
Mercara copper plates which are spurious and assignable on palaeographic grounds to the 
ninth century, also record the grant of Badaneguppe village for the same Jaina shrine”. 
The donor was a minister (mantri) of Akalavarsa Prthivivallabha who had obtained the 
village by grant from Avinita Gariga. It is possible that the Mercara Plates were forged 
to legitimize the change of guard at the Srivijaya Vasati, While the temple trustee in the 
Devanuru copper plates was Vardhamana guru of the Kondakundanvaya and the Sirmalage 
gurugana, in the Mercara Plates the donee was Candanandi bhatara of the Désiga gana and 
Kondakundanvaya. At all events, in both these epigraphs the donors were high-ranking 


feudatories. 


*33. EC VII (new ed) Ng. 149 
*34. ECIX (old ed) Nl 60. 


*35. ECII (new ed) Nj. 278 - 


*36. ECl (new ed) No. 1 
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Several Ganga monarchs and members of the royal family actively patronized 


Jainism in the second phase by constructing basadis and making grants for their 


maintenance. Thus Riacamalla I had a basadi constructed at Vallimalai, a Jaina” 
pilgrimage spot (in modern Tamil Nadu). He thus appears to have been a Jaina by faith 
although his Perjjarahgi Grant describes him as a devotee of Vispu”®. Nitimarga 
Ereyanga I and his son Butuga I are described as devout Jainas in the Kerehalli plates of 
Nitimirga Ereyanga II". Ricammalla II granted the twelve hamlets of Biliur to 
Sarvanandi déeva for the maintenance of the Satyavakya Jinalaya built at 
Pennekadanga‘“. This shrine was evidently constructed at the instance of Racamalla 
himself who bore the title of Satyavakya. Racamalla Il and his nephew Ereyapparasa who 
were joint rulers also granted one sollaseof white rice, forced labour and clarified butter 
for the Kella basadi constructed by Cagi Permanadi"*'. Similarly the Koligere inscription 
(Maddur taluk, Mandya district) of AD 916-17 records that Ereyapparasa the reigning 
king consented to the grant of the revenue proceeds from Tippeyur to the basadi 
constructed at Kanakagiri tirtha by Manaléyara“. In both these cases the social status 
of Cagi Permanadi and Manaléyara cannot be discerned. But the support extended by the 


reigning Gariga kings is indubitable. 


Butuga I] and his successors were staunch Jainas. Butuga is described as a devout 
Jaina in the Kudlur Plates of Marasimha II". Marasimha Il is said to have erected 


basadis and small mianastambhas at various places before relinquishing sovereignty and 


*37. EIIV, pp. 140-141. 

*38. ECV (nwed) Kn 49.11, 102-103. 

*39. ECIV (new ed) Ch 354 11. 49-50, 60 

*40. ECCI (new ed) No. 96 of AD 888. 

*4]. EC VI (new ed) Ppu 16 of the end of the ninth century. 
*42. EC VII (new ed) Mu 100. 


*43. K.V. Ramesh, op. cit., No. 138. 
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observing the vow of ritual death under the supervision of Ajitaséna bhattaraka at 
Bankapura’*. His mother Kallabbé constructed a shrine with an accompanying 
monastery for which Marasimha granted the village of Kidalir in Korngal desa". 
Butuga’s sister Pambabbe the queen of his feudatory Immadi Padiyara Dhorappayya is 
said to have taken vows as nun and practised penance for thirty years before inviting 
death". Marasimha II’ sister Kundanasdmidev, the queen of Rajaditya of Calukya 


varhSa, got an image of Jina made". 


Other notable patrons of Jainism in this period were Cavundaraya and his son 
Jinadevana. Cavundaraya, the vassal of Marasimha Il and Racamalla IV Ganga had 
erected the Gommata colossus on the big hill at Sravanabélgola in c AD 983. The 
Cavundaraya basadi on the small hill at Sravanabelgola is also credited to him", but 
B.R. Gopal et.al. are of the opinion that the characaters of this record belong to a later 
period”. The inscription on the pedestal of the image of ParSvanatha enshrined in the 
basadi states that a Jaina temple was caused to be constructed at Belagola by Jinadévana 
the son of Cavundaraya and the laydisciple (gudda) of Ajitaséna bhattaraka®'. The 
editors, therefore, attribute the shrine to Jinadévana. Later additions to the Cavundaraya 
basadi were made in the twelfth century by Ecana, the son of Gangaraja at which time 
the temple itself was attributed to Civundariya. Settar to assigns the Cavungaraya basadi 


to the early eleventh century and is of the view that it was constructed by someone else 


*44. ECIl (new ed) SB 64. 

*45. K.V. Ramesh, op. cit., No 156. 
*46. EC VI(old ed) Kd 1 

*47. ECV (old ed) Mi 67. 

*48. ECII (new ed) $B272-273. 
*49. Ibid, SB 151. 

*50. Ibid, Introduction, p. (LXXV) 


*51. Ibid, SB 150 


in Cavundaraya’s memory. The image in the garbhagrha of this basadi had originally 
belonged to a basadi called Trailokyarahjana or Boppana caityalaya which had been built 


by Gangaraja’s son Ecana in the twelfth century". Apart from this, Cavungardya is also 
the author of the Trisasthilaksana Mahapuranam, a Kannada prose work which narrates 
the lives of the sixty-three salkdpurusas of Jainism”. 


Attimabbethe patroness of Ranna was also a munificent champion of Jainism. She 
is said to have caused more than 1500 images of the Jaina made and countless 
Sahasrakuta basadis constructed. She also dedicated golden lamps and jewel-encrusted 
tSranas for the Jina“. She inspired Ranna to compose the Ajita Tirthakara Purina" 
while her father Mallappayya and his younger brother Ponnamayya requested Bin to 
compose the Santinitha Purana in honour of their deceased guru Jinacandra Muni of the 


Kanur gana’. 
[ 


Thus we find princes and high-ranking feudatories actively participating in the 


construction of Jaina shrines. This was in accordance with the injunction of the Puran 


wherein construction of Jinalayas and grants for their maintenance were recommended as 
a pious duty for princes’. This was also in keeping with the resources of these 


individuals who hailed from the highest echelons of the feudal aristocracy. 


*52. S. Settar, Sravanabélgola Monuments. Ph.D. Thesis submitted to the Karnataka 
University, Dharwad, (1967)., p. 107. 


+53. BS. Kulkarni (ed) Trisasthi Laksana Mahapuranam (henceforth 
Cavundarayapuranam), Dharwad (1975), p. 452. 


*54. Ranna’s Ajita Tirthakara Purinam I. 57-59. 
#55. Ibid, 1.77. 

1 
*56. Ponna’s Santinatha Purana 1-50-51 


*57. Suprap ,fn2-6,also Cavundariya Puranam, op. cit., p. 211. 
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Gavundas, Settis And Petty Landlords 

One of the earliest instances of a low-ranking feudatory supporting Jainism comes from 
the Kulagana plates of Sivamiira I which record grants of land by Orathkal and 
Sipalvoygar, the joint administrators of Tuppur for the caitya at Kelliplisar®. The 
Hebbalaguppe inscription (Heggadedévanakte taluk, Mysore district) of the ninth century 
registers the grant of six khandugas of land each from Narasigere appor and 
Goyyindammagal for the basadi constructed for Duggamira by Narayana Perunticcan”. 
While the precise rank of these donors cannot be discerned, they were clearly landholders. 
Some tenth century inscriptions from Hangal (Gundlupet taluk, Mysore district) record 
that Cikka Jogabbe, the wife of Sarva Lokadraya, had a metallic Cauvisa Tirthankaa 
image, four lamp stands and ten small utensils made for the worship of the Jinas". 
Once again, the precise social standing of Cikka Jogabbe cannot be determied but the 


plural suffix to her name would indicate a respectable social position. 


The Bandalike inscription (Shikarpur taluk, Shimoga district) of AD 919-20 
mentions Jakiyabbe who is said to have displayed JinaSisana bhakti, The grant of a four 
mattal field egistered in the epigraph*', however, may not have been for a Jaina shrine. 
The inscription employs the term devara to denote the temple ‘in question. This term is 


usually taken to denote a Hindu shrine whereas Jaina temples are termed caitya or basadi. 


The Bandalike inscription goes on to record Jakiyabbe’s renunciation and the acceptance 
of the vow (nontu) probably of ritual death, with courage and devotion at the basadi at 
Bandalike. 


Another Jaina devotee of indeterminate origins who had a temple constructed was 
Lokkiyabbe of Pombucca. This temple (Jinageha) was situated at the town of Kombasi 


and received several grants for Jinabhiseka from gaudas and Settis"°. 


*58. Supra, p340 , fn 30. 

*59. EC II (new ed) Hg 63. 

*60. ECIII (new ed) Gu 203-205. 
*61. EC VII (old ed) Sk 219. 


*62. EC VII (old ed) Sh 114 of c.AD 950. 
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Several Jina votaries are recorded as having invited death by the acceptance of a 
ritual vow such as samadhi marana or sanyasana. One such inscription records the death 
of Déjebbe, the daughter of Bhandirada Badavayya and the disciple of 
Candrabhajinéndra”. Bhandirada Badavayya was probably the Officer-in-Charge of the 
treasury. Thus this lady was the daughter of an official in all probability. An inscription 
from Chikka Hanasoge records the death of Jakkiyabbe the wife of Nagakumara who is 
described as a Jinabhakta and a subhata (warrior). Similarly an inscription from 
Ankanathapura (Hole Narsipur taluk, Hassan district) of the tenth century records the 
death of Camakkabbegal the mother of Dadiga Settiyar and Devaraddsayya’°. 


Prime material support to Jainism came from higher ranking feudatories and 
sovereigns. Lower ranking feudatories such as the gavundas and petty landlords were not 
so much involved in the construction and endowment of shrines. This could not have been 
due to a lack of material capacity since we find these classes actively constructing Saiva 
shrines particularly in the tenth century. However, many of the lay disciples who were 
initiated into vows of ritual death were drawn from among lower ranking feudatories, 


landlords and merchants. 


It is interesting to note that in literary works too the majority of those depicted as 
seeking release from the world by inviting death through the rite of sanyasana were drawn 
from the aristocracy or the prosperous mercantile community. Settar observes that literary 
references to commoners having been admitted to sanyasana were an exception. Repeated 
rebirths were considered the consequence of accumulated karma which in turn depended 


on the social order into which a person is reborn. It was not possible to realize the fruits 


of a pious death without improving social status and shedding karma®’. In this 


*64. ECV (new ed) Kn 74 - of the tenth century. 
#65. Ibid, Kn 34. 


*66. EC VIII (new ed), HN 62. 


*67. S. Settar, Pursuing Death; Philosophy and Practice of the Voluntary Termination 
of life, I1.1.A.H., No. 4. (Dharwad, 1998), p. 251. 
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connection he cites a passage from the Cavundaraya Purana which explicitly excludes 


artisans and other low caste groups from being initiated into the sanyasana rite. 


The Jainas were thus as much bound by the varna system as the Hindus. The 
Ankanathapura memorial of Camakkabbegal which was referred to above describes her 
sons as the support of the Caturvarna and the Sravapa Sangha"®. This is brought out by 
the literary works as well. In Pampa’s Adi Puranam Adindtha is credited with the 


creation of the ksatriya, vaisya and siidra Varnas’ 70 while his son, the first Cakravarti 
Bharata creates the brahmana varna™’. Adi Tirthahkara also forbids varnasarhkara. This 
theme is repeated in other works as well. Thus in Ponna’s Santi Puranam, Satyabhama, 
the daughter of a Rajapurohita is unknowingly married to Kapila, the son of a brahmana 
by his house slave (toltu). When she realize this, she seeks the king’s protection from her 
husband exhorting him to perform his duty in protecting the Varnaramadharma’”. King 
Srisépa who was a devout Jaina acceded her request and drove out Kapila from his 
kingdom. This would indicate that the Jainas too attached great importance to the 
maintenance of Varmasramadharma. This is also brought out by the Vaddaradhane which 
in its description of the evils of the Kaliyuga mentions miscegnation and brahmanas 
taking to unworthy deeds as its characteristic features”. This shows that Jainas abhorred 


miscegnation as much as the brahmana authors of the Dharmaiastras did. 


In sum Jainism derived its support for most part from the ruling classes and 


members of upper castes whether it was in construction and endowment of temples or in 


*68. Ibid. 
*69. Supra, fn 66. 


*70. K.L. Narasimha Sastri (ed, transl), Pampa’s Adi Purdnam, Bangore (1980), VIII 
64 vacana. 


*7]. Ibid XV. 6-12. 


*72. Ponna’s Siinti Puranam, Bangalore (1982); VIL. 65 vacana. 


*73. Vaddaradhane, op. cit., p. 131. 


the performance of the vows of ritual death. Lower ranking feudatories and landlords did 
not support Jainism in large numbers. By and large this class appears to have suported 


Saivism particularly in the tenth century. 


Women: The evidence reviewed above clearly reveals the popularity of Jainism 
among women from the earliest period. Even in the first phase women like the royal 
concubine Nandavva and the mother of Pallavadhiraja Simhavisnu took the lead in 
construction and endowment of Jaina shrines. In the second phase the contributions of 
Kundicci, Attimabbe and the princesses and queens of the Ganga royal family may be 


recollected. 


Occasionally we find the queens of staunch Saiva princes supporting Jainism. 
Thus the Varakodu nisidhi commemorates the death of Pittabbe the queen of Durga by 
the acceptance of a ritual vow”. Durga mentioned in this tth century inscription was 
probably identical with the Calukya Mahasimanta Durga whose grant of a village and 
other lands to the Butésvara temple is recorded in a tenth century epigraph from 
Varuna”. If so, it is interesting to observe that while the Mahasimanta patronized 
Saivism, his queen was a Jaina by faith. Similarly the Nolamba Mahéndradhiraja was a 
staunch Saiva but his queens Bijaya Mahadévi, Parama Mahadevi, Akkabbe and 


Dombabbe made grants of land for a_basadi in their capacity as fief-holders"” 


Nandi relates the popularity of Jainism among women to the doctrinal changes 
introduced by the schismatic Yapaniyas and later in his opinion, adopted by the orthodox 
Digambaras as well, which advocated the salvation of women in this birth””’. While the 


Yapaniyas undeniably held that nuns could attain moksa in this very life since the only 


+74, ECV (new ed) My 129 
#75. ECV (new ed) My 129. 
+76. ECXIl(old ed) Si24 of CAD 880. 


*77. R.N. Nand, Religious Institutions and Cults, loc. cit., p. 60 
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prerequisite for that was perfection of the Triratnas of samyagdarSana, samyagjfiina and 
samyagcaritra in which women are not deficient even according to the scriptures”, the 


Digambaras held firmly to their view that women could not perfect the Three Jewels. This 


in their opinion, was due to the fact that nudity, one of the prerequisites of moksa, was 
forbidden to women. More fundamentally they hold that the bodies of women engender 
subtle life forms as a consequence of which nuns could not perfect the vow of ahimsd’”. 
The Digambara view is also put forward in the vernacular Jaina works composed in the 
tenth century, namely, the Vaddaradhane, Pampa’s Adi Puranam, Ponna’s Sinti Puranam 
and Ranna’s Ajita Tirthakara Puranam, as well the Cavundaraya Puranam. Thus in 
Cavundaraya Puranam, Sita describes rebirth as a woman as a consequence of sin" 
while in the Vaddaradhane such rebirth is described as a consequence of mithyatva*! 


(wrong views, knowledge and conduct). 


In all these works women are never protrayed as achieving moksa without being 
reborn as a man. Nandi’s contention that the Digambaras too later adopted the Yapaniya 
view on the salvation of women is thus unacceptable. He bases this on the mistaken 
premise that the fruit of sallékhana was believed to be nothing less than salvation and that 
we find numerous nuns whose death by performance of sallékhana is commemorated in 
the records of the period"*. However, _sallekhana did not automatically lead to salvation 
even for men in the Digambara conception. Thus in the Sénti Purana of Ponna, 


Megharatha who shuffled off his mortal coil observing the rite of Prayopagamana was 


*78. Strinirviina Prakarana of Yiapaniya Aciarya Sakatayana, cited in P.S. Jaini, op. cit., 
p. 49. 


*79. This view as first enunciated by Digambara Acarya Kundakunda (c.AD 150) but 
was elaborated later by Prabhacandra in his Nyayakumudacandra and Acirya 
Jayastna in his Tatparyavrtti in the early eleventh century, vide P.S. Jaini, op. cit. 
pp. 34-35. 


*80. Cavundarayapurinam, op. cit., p. 302. 


*81. Vaddaradhane, op. cit., p. 69. 


*§2. R.N. Nandi, Religious Institutions and Cults, loc. cit., p. 60. 
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reborn as a consequence of the merit thus acquired in the heaven of Sarvarthasiddhi 


Descending from there he was reborn as Santinstha” 


The Yapaniyas had only a limited presence in Southern Karnataka being based 
primarily in the districts of Belgaum, Dharwad and Gulbarga in Northern Karnataka. The 
Digambara Mula Sangha and its subdivisions held sway in Southern Karnataka. In view 
of this the appeal of Jainism to women becomes inexplicable unless we presume that its 
doctrine that the soul could be freed from its karmic bondage through one’s own efforts 
was more attractive to them than that of the rival PaSupata-Kalamukhas who held that the 


almighty Siva could ignore human karma altogether acting as an absolutist potentate on 


whose grace humans were abjectly dependent for moksa™ 


11) The Jaina Pantheon 


The Jainas primarily worshipped by the Twenty-four Tirthankaras whose images were 
consecrated for worship in temples. Earlier scholars such as A.N. Upadhye, Sinclair 
Stevenson and others held that the Jaina motive in worship was not to receive boons or 
favours from the deity but to meditate on him as a model in order to obtain perfection. 
However, Singh points out that a study of Jaina literature particularly of the early 
medieval period would make it clear that a major motive of worship was the expectation 
of both temporal and spiritual benefits. Jaina deities were considered dispensors of grace 
in the same manner as the Hindu deities. He cites the Jaina Harivarhsa Purana which 
states that release from worldly afflictions, the attainment of worldly ends and release 
from the influence of evil spirits could be obtained by means of the worship of Jinas. 
Similarly, the Mahipurana of Jinaséna and Gunabhadra states that those desirous of 


wealth, freedom from bondage and disease should worship the Jina’. Pampa too 


*§3. Ponna’s Sdnti Puranam IX. 118-119. 


. Cd _ | . 
*g4. David N. Lorenzen, The Kapalikas and Kalamukhas: Two lost Saiva Sects, 
California, (1972), p. 173. 


*85. R.B.P. Singh, op.cit., pp. 28-32. 
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recommends the worship of the Jina when afflicted by a maddened elephant, poisonous 
snake, a fire, an enemy, thieves or a spirit. The adoration of the Jinas is also said to 


bestow cakravarti status and all pleasures in this world and the next on the worshipper". 


Tirthankaras were even identified with Hindu gods. Thus Raviséna identifies 
Adinatha with Siva and Svayambhu while Jinaséna describes him as Brahma, Visnu and 
‘Svayambhi'*’. The Jainas had earlier criticised the Hindu theory of creation and 
destruction of the universe. But in the early medieval period there was a change in the 
Jaina view of cosmogony. Now the Jinas were assigned both creative and destructive 


powers. Thus Adinatha is spoken of as the creator and destroyer of the Universe in the. 


Mahapurana of Jinaséna and Gunabhadra*. Similarly, in Pampa’s Adi Purinam 
Adinatha is repeatedly described as Adi Brahma‘®. In another context Tirthankaras 


[l 
generally are identified with Visnu, Siva and Brahma”. 


The worship of the Paficaparamésthins was closely related to the worship of the 
Tirthahkaras. The Panicaparamesthins constitute a group of five graded, purified souls. 
. These include the Arhat or Jina who was ommiscient and endowed with superhuman 
qualities; the siddha who had realized perfection; the Acarya or guide who regulated the 
social order in accordance with Jaina precepts, the Upadhyaya or preceptor who had the 
mastered the sacred lore and the sadhu or monk bent on salvation and engaged in 


austerities”®!. The Jaina Puranas of our period commence with the salutations to the 


*86. Pampa’s Adi Purinam, XVI, 8-9. 

*87. R.B.P. Singh. op. cit., pp. 30-31. 

*88. Ibid. 

*89. Pampa’s Adi Puranam VIII. 66 Vacana, XV. 23. 
*90. Ibid XVI. 6. 


*9]. R.B.P: Singh, op.cit., pp. 32-33. 
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— . [2 . « K py ತ 
Paficaparamésthins”. Their invocation was termed Paficanamaskira, Paficapada, 


Palicaksarapada, or Namaskaramantra and was recommended both to the laity for 


overcoming mundane problems of daily life, and to the monks seeking final liberation” 
Thus the Cayund ariya Purana mentions two instances when the recitation of the 
Paficanamaskiira proved efficacious in rescuing devout Sravikiis from critical situations” 
Recitation of the Paicapadas was also recommended to those seeking death as a means 
of attaining moksa”. This was achieved by concentrating the mind on the 


Pancanamaskiras while shuffling off the mortal coil. 


Another associated practice was the worship of the footprints of spiritual teachers. 
The footprints of Jaina preceptors were engraved on stone and worshipped. Thus the 
Bhadrabahu cave enshrines the footprints of Bhadrabahu who is said to have spent his last 
days here. It was only a rock shelter originally to which the western wall and southern 
porch were added subsequently”. An eleventh century inscription on the western wall 
states the Jinacandra bowed to the feet of Bhadrabahusvami”®”. It is difficult to date the 
Bhadrabahu cave™ but it a that it predated the eleventh century since two 
inscriptions from the Mandya district of the early tenth century state that Kalbappu is 


*99 


blessed with the imprints of the feet of Bhadrabahu and Candragupta ””. That the practice 


*92. Pampa’s Adipurinam I. 1-6; Ponna’s Santipurinam I. 1-5. Ranna’s Ajita Puranam 
I. 1-5. ' 


*93. S. Settar, Inviting Death: Historical Experiments on Sepulchral Hill, Dharwad 
(1986), pp. 106-108. 


*94. Civundardya Purina, op.cit., pp. 57, 396. 

#95. S. Setar, Inviting Death, loc. cit., p. 107. | 
*96. S. Settar, Sravanabélgola Monuments, loc. cit., p. 173. 
*97. ECIl. (new ed). SB 251... 


*98. S. Settar. Sravanabélesla Monuments loc. cit, p. 173, EC Il. (new ed) 
Introduction; p. (LXXV). 
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of reverencing the footprints of teachers dates back to at least the tenth century is also 
brought out by an inscription compiled by P.B. Desai which refers to the carving of 


footprints of Jatasimhanadi by Cavaya"® 


The practice of worshipping footprints was not limited to Jainism alone. The 
Buddha’s footprints were worshipped and in the early period the Buddha was represented 


*I91 Among the Vaisnavas there was already a tendency to relate 


only by such symbols 
the worship of the natural hollows and fetishes on hills and rocks to the myth of 
Trivikrama. But in the opinion of Jaiswal the practice of dedicating footprints as an object 
of worship and of erecting shrines over them gained popularity due to Buddhist 
influence". The Jaina practice was probably influenced by the Buddhist and Vaisnava 


parallels. 


Apart from the worship of the Tirthahkaras and preceptors, the worship of the 
family members of the Tirthahkara, particularly of Bahubali, the son of Adinatha became 
popular in Karnataka. This was especially so after the erection of the Gommata Colossus 
on the big hill at Sravanab#]goJa by Cavungaraya. Singh relates this cult to brahmanical 
influence. Thus the sons of the Jina were thus worshipped in the same manner as the sons 


“103 


{ 
of Siva are worshipped by Hindus 


The Cavundraya Purana states that the Jinajananis were worshipped, particularly 
by laywomen. Apart from this, the worship of Vaisravana, the keeper of treasure for 


|— ಈ 
acquiring punya, of Dharanendra for acquiring sons, and of Sridévi for warding off the 


*100. P.B. Desai, Jainism in South India and Some Jaina Epigraphs. Buplaph (1957) 
Inscriptions No. 20. 


*101. Sukumari Bhattacharji, The Indian Theogony: A Comparative Study of Indian 
Mythology from the Vedas to the Puranas, Cambridge 1970, pp. 286-287. 


*102. S. Jaiswal, The Origin and Development of Vaisnavism, 2nd ed, Delhi (1982), 
Appendix c, p. 249-250. 


*103. R.B.P. Singh, op. cit., p. 35. 


influence of evil deities (vairi devategal) by the laity is also attested to in this work". 

In the Vaddaradhane, Sriyadévata is propitiated by the queen Ila Mahadévi for sons after 
| § 

her temple is set up in the city. Sriyadévata consults Svayamprabha Tirthankara who tells 


her that a god would soon descend from heaven and be son to I1la Mahadevi. That child, 


when born, was named Siridinna, the gift of Srit1os, 


Apart from these subordinate deities, Yaksas and Yaksis who were originally 
attendants of the Jinas came to be worshipped as independent deities in the early medieval 
period. Thus in the seventh century Méguti temple at Aihole, Ambika, the Yaksi of 
Neéminatha who should have placed on his left, waiting on him, is shown 
independently""®. Likewise, the Yaksa Sarvahna is extolled as the conferror of boons 
on the bhavyas, the crusher of enemies and the guide of the ardent to siddhi. His images 
were installed and worshipped in the majority of the Jaina _basadis from the seventh to the 
twelfth centuries A.D. One of the earliest of such images ascribable to the eighth or ninth 
centuries is found in the vestibule of the Candragupta Basadi at Sravanabilgola. Images 


of this Yaka also replaced Jina images a top manastambhas ™’. 


The Yaksis Ivalamalini and Padmavati became the focus of Tantric cults as the 
composition of the Jvalini Kalpa and the Bhairava Padmavati Kalpa in the ninth and tenth 
centuries attest. Jvalamalini was the Yaksi of the eighth Tirthahkara Candraprabha in the 
Digambara works. She was an awe-inspiring goddess depicted with flames issuing forth 
from her head and holding a bow, a sheild, an arrow, sword, cakra, and other weapons 


on her eight arms and riding a subdued buffalo”. Settar notes the Hindu and Buddhist 


*104. Cavundaraya Purinam, op. cit., pp. 221-222. 
*105. Vaddiradhane, op. cit., p. 152. 
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*106. R.B.P. Singh, op. cit, pp..51-52. 


*107. S. Settar, "The Brahmadeva Pillars”, in Artibus Asiae, Vol 33, (1971), p. 31. 
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parallels. In Buddhism a similar goddess Ekajat was introduced under Tantric influence. 
This goddess was also known as Vidyujjvalakarali in one of her forms. In the Hindu 


Kaula Tantra, a goddess Jvalamalini is included in the list of sixteen nityas''®. The 


Tantric cult of this goddess among the Digambara Jainas was inculcated by Eldcarya or 
Hélacarya, the leader of the Dravida gana and the native of Malaya Hémagrama. He 
invoked the aid of the goddess to exorcise a Brahmaraksasa who had possessed a female 
disciple named Kamala{ri. The goddess is said to have dwelt on top of Nilagiri hill. Settar 
identifies the village Malaya Hémagrama with Ponnur in the North Arcot district of Tamil 
Nadu while the Nilagiri Hill was in his opinion identifiable with either the Nilagiri in the 
Western Ghats or. with the hill near Ponnur""®. Nandi, on the other hand, identified 
Malaya Hémagrama with Maleydr in the Chamrajanagar taluk of Mysore district which 
was famous in the early medieval period as Kanakagiri tirtha, a Jaina centre of some 
importance""!. The Tantric cult of Jvalamalini was systematized by Indranandi whose 
IWvalinikalpa was completed by AD 939 at Manyakheta, the Ragtrakiita capital. The 
popularity of the cult was probably due to the tradition of Eldcarya. In Karnataka the 
earliest independent images of Jvalamalini at Aihole date back to the eihth century”, 
However the images the Yaksi at the Candraprabha basadi at Sravanabélg®la is not that 
of IWalamalini""”. The cult of Ivalamalini rose to greater eminence after the period 
under study. In the twelfth century and thereafter we have epigraphic references to 


indepedent temples of the deity". 


Padmavati, the Yaksi of the twenty-third Jina ParSvariatha, was also the focus of 
a Tantric cult which was systematized by the eleventh century, when the Bhairava 
Padmavati Kalpa was composed. Nandi opines that the Jaina goddess was derived from 


the Hindu Puranic goddess Padmavati who was a consort of Visnu. This suggestion gains 


*109. S. Settar "The cult of Jvalamalini...", loc. cit., p. 308. 
+110. Ibid. p. 309. 
*111. R.N. Nandi Religious Institutions and Cults..., loc. cit., p. 154. 
*112. S. Settar, "The cult of Ivalamalini...", loc. cit., p. 310. 
*113. Ibid. 


*114. Ibid. 
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strength from the fact that Padmavati and the Yaksa Dharanéndra of the Jina Parsvanatha 
are both depicted with seven-hooded snakes over their heads - an attribute of Visnu as 


Anantadayin"' A 


The Yaksi Padmavati also figures in the Shimoga inscriptions account of the ori gin 
of the Gangas. She is said to have favoured Madhava with a sword for breaking a stone 
pillar. However, although earlier records mention the breaking of the stone pillar by 
Konganivarman, the association of the goddess Padmavati with this legend occurs only 


“116 Therefore it is not 


in the Shimoga records of the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
possible to ascribe the cult of Padmavati as early as date as the fourth century A.D. But 
Padmavati figures prominently in Santara records. Jinadattaraya, the founder of the 
Shir kingdom is said to have established an image of Lokkiyabbe (another name of 
Padmavati) at Patti Pombuchapura, the capital of his kingdom in the tenth century". 
If so, the worship of this Yaksi as an independent deity in Karnataka dates back to at least 
the tenth century. The Kanatir inscription of AD 1025" refers to a hill chieftain 
Maleparaditya Permadi who is described as the obtainer a boon from the goddess 
Padumavati. This would indicate that by the first quarter of the eleventh century the cult 


was fairly popular in this region. 


The rise of the cults of Jaina Yaksis was part of a general process in the early 
medieval period when mother- goddess cults gained in popularity". This may be 


traced to the influence of the aboriginal tribes in marginal areas which were in the process 


“LS. R.N. Nandi. Religious Institutions and Cults, loc. cit., p. 155-156. 
*116. Supra, Chapter IIL, Section A, pp.104 ££ | 
*117. R.B.P. Singh, op.cit., pp. 54-55. 

*118. EC VIII (new ed) Al 8. 


*119. R.S. Sharma, "Material Milieu of Tantricism", in R.S. Sharma and V. Jha (ed) 
Indian Society: Historical Probings, Delhi (1974). p. 181.,-B.D. Chattopadhyaya 
“Introduction: The Making of Early Medieval India", in idem The Making of Early 
Medieval India, Delhi (1994), pp. 31-33. 


of being assimilated into the varna society of the early medieval period. Their mother- 
goddesses whether at the tribal level or the intermediate village level were then absorbed 


by both the Jainas and the Hindus. 


A closely related factor was the rise in the popularity of Tantricism in this period. 
Sharma points out that some of the Tantric texts were clearly associated with particular 
tribes and almost all were composed in the outlying tribal areas. Many of the Tantric 
practices were thus influenced by the primitive religious observances of the aboriginal 
tribes. He suggests that the mystic diagrams (yantras), the sacred circles (cakras) of the 
Saktas and the different Mandala Krama rituals of Tantric worshippers possibly 
represented the continuation of the worship of stone tools and weapons as cult objects 
which were often associated with fertility rites. Similarly sexual wks formed an important 
part of aboriginal rituals for promoting fertility of the earth". Tantrism with its various 
magic rituals for the fulfilment’ of temporal and spiritual ends gained tremendous 


popularity in this period and affected Buddhism, Saivism, Vaisnavism and Jainism. 


For the purpose of occult practices. Tirthahkaras could not act as agents. They 
occupied a presidential position in the pantheon somewhat akin to the position of the 
Buddha in the Sinhalese Buddhist pantheon. Obeysekere observes that this presidential 
position had two aspects. In the first place all other deities and even demons in the divine 
hierarchy derived their power from the Buddha. Secondly, the Buddha was not perceived 
as a deity in the conventional sense as interceding on behalf of humans to bring prosperity 
or punishing them for transgressions". Although Jaina Tirthankaras came to be looked 
upon as bestowers of boons and favours in the early medieval period, they too were 


remote for the ordinary layman. In Jainism also, the subordinate deities derived their 


*120. R.S. Sharma, "Material Milieu of Tantricism", loc. cit., pp. 178-179. 


*121. G. Obeyesekere, "The Great Tradition and the Little in the perspective of 
Sinhalese Buddhism" in the Journal of Asian Studies Vol XXVII, No. 2 (1963), 
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authority from the Jinas as the story of Sidi in the Vaddaradhane illustrates”. 
Thus Jainism needed a category of subordinate deities who could act as agents for occult 
practices such as exorcism, subjugation (vasikarana), and in stupefecation (stambhana). 
Deities such as Sriyadévata or her consort Saudharméndra could not be invoked for this 
purpose though they could be propitiated for boons, since these deities were sufficiently 
high on the ladder of salvation and were future Jinas’"”. The Yaksis, particularly such 


fierce mother goddesses as Jvalamalini who were derived from the aboriginal mother 


goddess, were well suited for this purpose. 


*122. Supra, p.334fn. 105. 


+123. In Sinhalese Buddhism, Guardian Deities who are considered as future Buddhas 
are propitiated for boons but unlike the demons ‘are said not to cause possession. 
G. Obeyesekere, The Cult of the Goddess Pattini, Delhi 1987. 
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(111) THE JAINA TEMPLE: 

The Jaina temples were generally smaller and simpler than the brahminical temples. 
R.N. Nandi observes that the structural growth of the brahmanical temple was related 
to an inflated ritual, large pantheon and a wide functional base. The sanctum, the 
vestibule, the assembly hall (sabhd mangapa) and the dance hall (natya mantapa) were 
all added to the temple structure as a corollary of ritual requirements, while numerous 
smaller shrines were added to the main temple to house attendant or related deities of 


the principal deity. Jaina basadis rarely reached such grotesque proprotions since it ran 


counter to the Jaina ideal of simplicity and humility. *124 


Although the worship of attendant deities became popular among the Jainas in 
the early medieval period it does not appear to have led to the architectural elaboration 


of the basadis apart from the replacement of Jina figures atop the Mianastambhas by 


that of Sarvahna Yaksa.*125 No additional structures appear to have been added to 
house the Yaksas and Yaksis. Rather these images of the attendant deities were placed 


in the vestibule of the basadi.*126. 


Brahmanical temples were also distinguished by narrative sculptural friezes 
illustrating episodes from the epics and the puranas. This does not seem to 
characterize Jaina shrines where sculptural panels depict friezes of floral bands. The 
wall niches at the Paficakuta basadi at Kambadahalli (Nagamangala taluk, Mandya 


district) are surmounted by floral or Makara toranas with flying gandharvas or makaras 


ridden by Yaksas. 

*124 R.N.Nandi, "Growth of Rural Economy in Early Feudal India" Presidential 
Address, Ancient India Section P.LH.C, (AnnamalaiNagar Session, 1984), Para 
2.16, P39. 

*125 S. Settar, "The Brahmadeva Pillars", in _Artibus Asiae, Vol 33,(1971), pp.31-32. 

*126lIbid, P.32; ASMAR 1939, pp.45-46 
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The niches themselves were occupied by images of the Tirthankaras. *127 


The rare exception to this is provided by the perforated screens at the 
Candragupta basadi at Sravanabzlgola. This is believed to depict incidents connected 
with Candragupta Maurya and Bhadrabahu.*128 However, this screen as well as the 
beautifully sculpted door jambs were added to the original ninth century structure by a 


sculptor named DasSja in the twelfth century.*129 


(IV) THE JAINA MONASTIC ORDER: 

MONKS: Monastic discipline among the Digambara Jainas had originally been very 
strict. They were to discard clothes as part of their vow of non-possession 
(aparigraha).*130 They were not permitted even an alms bowl; panipatra (palms used 
as bowl for receiving alms) is a distinctive feature of a Digambara monk.*131 They 
were allowed to eat or drink only once a day for which they were to visit a Jaina 
household whether rich or poor and if offered, were to accept food which they were to 
consume standing, off their palms. A path of roving asceticism was also prescribed. 
Monks were permitted to seek shelter only during the rainy season. The regimen of 
penance ideally to be followed by a monk is described by Ponna in his account of the 
mendicant conduct of Megharatha Muni who was reborn as Sintinatha. After studying 
the scriptures under the guidance Ghanaratha Tirthankara, he sets out as an gkavihari, 


and adopts the anaSana tapa, the avamodarya tapa, the vrtti parisankhyana tapa, the 


rasaparityaga tapa, the viviktavasa tapa (penance in a spot not inhabited by animals, 


women or hermaphrodites), the Kayaklésa_tapa (exposing the body to inclement 
weather with total indifference), etc. and conquered the twenty-two parisahas of 


hunger, thirst, heat etc. 


*127 ASMAR 1939, p.44 

*]128 S.Settar, Sravanabélgola Monuments, loc.cit.,pp.174-175 
*129 Ibid, p.102. 

*130 Ponna's Santi Puranam VIII.122 Vacana. 


*131 P.S. Jain, op.cit., p34, p36, fn 4. 
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He practised the six penances of perfecting expiation (prayascitta) humility (vinaya), 
service (Vaiyavrtya), study (svidhyaya), and meditation (dhyana) in the Kayotsarga 
posture.*132 He meditated on the twelve Anupreksas (essential principles such as 


anityatva, the state of transience asrava, the influx of subtle Karmic matter into the 


soul, samvara, the stoppage of new influx by the soul, nirjara the dissociation of the 


soul from accumulated Karmic matter, etc.)*133 and perfected the Triratnas foremost 
of which is mercy and forgiveness. By his faultless observance of the 
Paficamafiavratas, the Pancasamiti (five kinds of precautions against harming living 
creatures)* 134 and the Triguptis (guarding of the three doors of action- the mind, 
speech and body) he achieved that equanimity by which he was alike indifferent to 
friend and foe, honour and dishonour. By practising these penances he became 
emaciated and acquired the seven siddhis (supernatural powers). He visited numerous 
caityalayas by means of carana (the power of roaming through the air). He thus 
acquired the merit by means of which he was born first in the Sarvarthasiddhi heaven 
and thereafter as a Tirthankara.*135 A similar account is given by Ranna in his Ajita 


Tirthakara Purina when he describes the penances and observance undertaken by 


Vimalavahana Muni, the future Ajitandtha.*136 


While the early medieval Jaina works continue to uphold and commend these 
ancient ideals epigraphic evidence indicates that Jaina monks were gradually giving up 
the practice of roving asceticism and taking to settled life in monasteries. They were 


also entrusted with grants for temples which appears paradoxical in view of their vow 


of aparigraha. 


*132 Ponna's Sdnti uranam IX. 105-108 

*133 H.P. Nagarajayya(ed), Ponna's Santi Puranam, Appendix IV, p.542, qv. 
Anupreksa, also P.S. Jaini, op.cit. p.93,fn 4. 

*134 H.P.Nagarajayya, op.cit, p.544, q.v. Panicasamiti. 

*135 Ponna's Santi Purinam IX. 110-113, 117. 


*136 Ranna's Ajita Tirthakara Purinam, III.1-2 Vacana. 
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Some monks may have continued the ancient practice of wandering asceticism. 

An early fifth century inscription of Kadamba Ravivarman provided for the free 
feeding of Yapaniya monks during the rainy season.*137 These were apparently 
groups of monks who were not attached to a place. Similarly, a tenth century nisidhi 
inscription from Chikka Hanasoge (Krishnaraja nagara taluk, Mysore district), 
mentions a monk, Kalneledéva who is described as a Jangama tirtha (moving 

pilgrimage spot) as opposed to the Gommata tirtha which was stationary (sthavara). 
. The description of the monk as Jangama tirtha might imply that he followed the rule of 


wandering asceticism. *138 


The trend of growing laxity in ascetic discipline is noticeable in the records 
from Sravanabélgola. Settar *139 observes that between the seventh and ninth 
centuries the monks and nuns who came to Sravanabilgola in pursuit of death followed 
a rigorous ascetic discipline. They do not appear to have possessed more than the 
wooden bowl and peacock feather fan permitted to them. They did not aspire for a 
regular lay following and shunned attachment to a place. Their main quest was for 
personal salvation. During and after the tenth century at Sravanabélgola, the monks 
appear to have given up the rule of roving asceticism, attracted the laity closer to 
themselves with concomitant patronage for the basadis to which they acted as 
managers. 

This transition appears to have taken place even earlier outside Sravanabélgola. 


The grants made by the early Ganga rulers were in all but one instance, entrusted to 


*]37 LA Vol VI, p.28 

*138 EC V (new ed) Kn 36. 

*139 S. Settar, Inviting Death : Historical Experiments on Sepulchral Hill Dharwad 
(1986), pp.155-156. 
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monks of the Mula Sangha. Thus as early as the fifth century some monks appear to 
have settled down permanently in a temple. By the eighth century this had become 


common as temple worship gained in importance. *140 


In Thailand, Tambaiah has found that newly judd Knbderas tended to 
patronize ascetic forest monk fraternities since they served as an effective 
counterweight to already established monasteries in villages and towns which were not 
of their creation. They preferred to sponsor new ordination lineages of forest monks 
whose ascetic pure practices could attract lay attention and support. The sponsorship 
of such forest monk fraternities served another purpose too. Such monasteries were 
situated on forest edges or frontiers of advancing settlements and could act as elite 
carriers of civilization. They could also act as the foci for the collective religious 


activities and moral sentiments of the frontier settlements.*14] 


It is not clear how far this is applicable to the Jaina monastic establishments of 
our region. As we have seen Jaina literary works uphold the ascetic practices of the 
wandering monks. In literary works, kings and other members of the laity bestowed 
on such monks the gifts of utensils (patra dana),*142 food (aharadina) *143 and 
medicine (ausadhi dana).*144 In these works we do not find monks receiving grants 
of land or villages for temple although such grants were recommended as a duty for 
the pious laity in some literary works. *145 However, inscriptions reveal that monks 
and nuns were settling down permanently and receiving grants of villages and plots of 
land. We cannot descern whether these temples and monastic establishments were 
located in frontier regions and whether kings sponsored new establishments in 
preference to already existing monastic groups. 

*140 For details of grants to Jaina shrines vide supra, section A(1). 
*141 S.J. Tambaiah, Buddhist Saints of the forest and the cult of Amulets: A study 


Charisma, Hagiography, Sectarianism and Millenial Buddhism, Cambridge (1984), 
p.168. *142 Ponna's Santi Puranam, V.67 Vacana;, Vaddaradhane, op.cit., p.208, etc. 


*]143 Ponna's Santi Puranam V1.73. *144 Vaddaradhane, op.cit., p.161. 
*145 Cavundarayapuranam, op.cit, p.211. 
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It is possible'that such a shift in patronage gave an additional fillip to the proliferation 
of the Jaina Sangha. Nandi relates this proliferation to the doctrinal differences that 
arose among the various groups. The Yapaniyas introduced certain doctrinal changes 
such as the advocacy of strimoksa or salvation or women and chédopasthapana or 
resumption of meditation in spite of a break in relation to women.*146 After the 
breakaway of the Yapaniyas we have references to several new monastic groups in the 

Digambara Mula Sangha from the eighth century such as the Pogariya gana, the 
Surastha gana, the Dravida sangha and the Nandi Sangha. A later tradition ascribed 
the origin of these new groups to the splitting of the Mula sangha by the sage Arthabali 
into the Séna, Nandi, Deva and Simha subdivisions in order to minimize hatred and 
other evils.*147 This would point to the revival of schimatic pressures within the 
Mula sangha. Some of these new groups such as the Séna Sangha had migrated from 
the Rajshahi district of Bangladesh to Mysore where they were then affiliated to the 
parent church, the Mula Sangha.*148 The Dravida Sangha and the Kastha Sangha 
arose out of a rebellion of sections of monks against particular ritual prescriptions such 
as the ban on bathing, the use of oil and perfumes, and the eating of live gram.*149 
Gradually, the rigid ascetic discipline of the Jaina monks appears to have been lost in 
these newly emergent monastic groups. Additionally, some of these new groups also 
sponsored the Tantric cult of Yaksinis.*150 This too illustrates the loosening of the 


moral fibre among some Jaina monks. 


Thus, while in Thailand kings seem to have turned to forest monks in order to 
revive the ascetic tradition in our region the patronage of the laity was extended to 
monks who settled down permanently and took to new practices such as Tantric 
worship and the perpetuation of malevolent deities.*151 
*146 R.N. Nandi, Religious Institutions and Cults... loc.cit., p.60 
*147 Ibid, pp 47-49 *]48 Ibid p 49 
*149 Ibid, pp57-S8 *150 Supra, Section AID) P, 335 fn t10-ut- 

*151 EIIV, No.49, pp. 338 ff | 
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An important aspect of the Jaina monastic organization during this period was 
the reduced size of many monastic orders which feature seems to give the impression 
ofa great deal of proliferation. Even as new groups emerged, the unit of organization 
was the gana or gaccha which consisted on an average of only three members. In these 
ganas the preceptor became all-powerful. This increased importance of the guru may 
have led to the splitting up of the Mula Sangha into small units. The preceptor 
(acarya) was now responsible for the welfare of the members and was expected to be 
an able administrator in addition to possessing the requisite academic qualifications. 
He came to be considered as the means of the final deliverance of his disciples.*152 
Thus Ranna in his Ajita Tirthakara Puranam pays homage to his guru who he says 

. vouchsafed the fulfillment of his desires (emagista-siddhiyam dorekolisuttuni) *]153 
Ponna likewise devotes thirteen verses to the praise of his guru Jinacandra who is 
finally described as the hero of the work (Krtinayaka) in effect identifying him with Jina 
Santinatha himself *154 Similarly, Cavundaraya eulogizes his preceptor Ajitaséna 


Munindra thus : “he removes the stain of Karma and awakens the spirit of those close 


to him (dptavarga), he astonishes the rival disputants and secures the goddess of 
liberation (Moksalaksm) to those desiring it. 0 Bhavya, worship the lotus feet of 
Ajitaséna Munindra with a pure mind” *155 Pampa pays homage to such celebrated 
acaryas of the Kondakundinvaya as Samantabhadra, Kavi Paramesthi, Pujyapdda, 
Grddhrapincchacarya, Jatasimhanandi, StitakiA. Maladhari Munivara, Deévéndra 
Muni and Jayanandi Muni.*156 The last mentioined individual was probably his 


preceptor. 


*152 R.N. Nandi Religious Institutions and Cults, loc.cit., pp.70-71. 
*153 Ranna's Ajita Tirthakara Puranam, 1.7. 
*154 Ponna's Sintipurinam [25-37 


*155 Cavundardya Purinam, op.cit, p.4, v.19 
*156 Pampa's Adi Purinam 1. 11-14. 
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The guru was thus considered the means of deliverance of his disciples. He 


guided the disciple whether a monk or a Sravaka, to the right path to salvation. The 


gunu initiated the lay disciples (gudda or guddi) to the Sravaka vratas *157 and later 
into the order. *158 When the disciple desired to invite death the consent of the guru 
was indispensable.*159 The preceptor then guided the disciple, whether a Sramana or 


a Srivaka through to the successful completion of the vow.*160 


Adoration of the preceptor grew into a cult by itself: Thus memorial stones 
were erected in honour of preceptors by lay and spiritual disciples. One such instance 
is provided by the inscription from Chikka Hanasoge of the tenth century which 
commemorate the ritual vow of Elicirya of Ennekula who subsisted on water for a 
month, observed the five vows and and died by samadhi marana. This nisidhy was set 
up by his disciple Kalnele deva.*161 Between the seventh and ninth centuries 
numerous monks and nuns chose to end their lives by accepting ritual vows of samadhi 
marana or sanyasana on the small hill at Sravanabilgola. Numerous nisidhis on the 
rocks here commemorate their death *162 but in the majority of cases, the name of the 


person who set up these nisidhis is not recorded. 


Nuns : The order of nuns (aryika or kanti) was inferior to that of the monks in all the 
sects of Jainism. It was held that a newly ordained monk was superior to a nun of 
longstanding and was worthy of respect from her. The ultimate authority in the case of 


nuns was a male figure in the office of acarya and the pravartini and ganini who headed 


the order of nuns were subordinate to him.*163 

*157 Vaddaradhane, op.cit., p.5S, 57, Ponna's Santi Puranam 1.87. 

*158 Vaddaradhane op.cit p.123. 

*159 Ibid, p.126, S Settar, Inviting Death loc.cit., p.153. 

* 160 Vaddaradhane, op.cit, pp 126-27. 

*161 EC V (newed) Kn 35. 

*162 EC I] (newed) SB 1,2, 14,15, 16, 24,25, 68, 85, 89, 90, 91, 94, 98, etc. 

*1603 S. B. Deo, A History of Jaina Monachism from Inscriptions and literature, 
Poona (1954-55). p.501. 
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Nuns were not permitted to adopt nudity even among the Digambaras on 
grounds of their physical disabilities. This was the principal reason why the 


Digambaras, for whom nudity was an essential prerequisite for moksa, denied the 


ability of nuns to attain moksa in the same birth. *164 


The inferiority of the nuns was also reflected by the fact that it was not 
permitted for them to study certain texts. Even among the Svetdmbaras the texts 


Drstivada, Drstivada Mahaparijfia and Arundpapatra were out of bounds for the nuns. 


Drstivada contained information on spells, and hence since women were considered to 


be of fickle nature and lacking in fortitude, nuns were not allowed to study them.*165 
Similarly, among the Digambaras, books attributed to Ganadharas,* 166 
Pratyekabuddhas,* 167 Srutakevalins,* 168 and tenets propounded by holders of the 
knowledge of the ten Purvas *169 were to be studied only by monks. 


The subordination of nuns to the acAryas is indicated in inscriptions as well. An 


early seventh century nisidhi from Sravanabélgola records the death of Nagamati gant, 
a Jaina Nun who was the disciple of Moni guravadigal. *170 A tenth century nisidhi at 
Ankanathapura (Hole Narsipur taluk, Hassan district) records the death of Deviyabbe 
kanti the disciple of Prabhacandra siddhanta bhatira. *171 The Kadur Pillar 
inscription of AD 971 records the death of Pimbabbe Kantiyar, the elder sister of 
Blituga Il, Ganga who is said to belong to the D&siya gana of the Kondakundanvaya 
(Mula Sangha). 
*164 Ibid, p 497, Supra, Section A(1) p.348¥- 
*165 S.B. Deo, op.cit, p .492. *166 Direct disciple of the Tirthankaras. 
*167 Mendicant who attains omniscience without the direct aid of a teacher. 
*168 Mendicant who has mastered the entire Jaina canon including both ‘the 

Purvas and the Angas. 
*169 An ancient now non-extant part of the Jaina canon. 


*170 EC II (new ed) SB 23 *17] EC VIII (new ed) HN 10 
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She was the disciple of Nanabbe Kantiyar and Abhayanandi Pandita bhatarar.*172 


However in some cases only the gana affiliation of a nun is specified without 
mentioning her preceptors. Several seventh century epitaphs on the small hill at 
Sravanablgola commemorate the death by observance of a ritual vow, of nuns of the 
Navilur ngha. Rajnimati ganti of the Aji gana (order of nuns) of the Navilur 
Sangha.*173 Anantamati gantiyar,*174 Prabhavati and Amitamati *175 were some of 
the nuns thus commemorated. In all these cases the preceptors are not mentioned. A 
tenth century nigidhi at Siddaganahalli (Kadur taluk, Chikmagalur district ) commemo- 
rates Balamba Kanti of the Navilir gana.*176 Once again no preceptor is mentioned. 
This appears to be a convention of the Navilur Sangha since the majority of the monks 
of this monastic order too did not mention their preceptor.*177 Similarly the Kolattur 


Sangha also does not appear to have the convention of acknowledging the guru. *178 


Although nuns thus appear to be subordinate to monks in the Jaina monastic 
organization, we sometimes find them being entrusted independently with the land 
grants for basadis in effect vesting the nun with the management of the temple and its 
landed estate. The Narasapur copper plates of AD 902-03 provide us with one such 


instance gifts for a basadi constructed at Kannamangala by Ayyama Dénandakar were 


entrusted to Kamungage Kantiyar the female disciple of Mandala bhatarar of 
Uttanindipura which in turn was the disciple of Kadahtira bhatara.*179 The Laksh- 
midévihalli inscription (Arsikere taluk, Hassan district) of the tenth century 
*172 EC Vi(old ed) Kd 1. *173 EC] (old ed) SB 112 

*174 Ibid, SB 113. *175 Ibid, SB 132. *176 EC VI (old ed) Kd 159 of AD 961. 
*177 EC II (newed) SB 117, 118, 123, 124. The exception is SB 121 which 


commemorates the death of Vrsabhanandi the disciple of Mauniacirya of Navildra 
Sangha. 

*178 Ibid SB 108, 111. 

*179 EC X (old ed) Kl 90 
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registers a grant of land for the Biduga Jinalaya by Maraka which was entrusted to 
Paramabbe Kanti*180 In least one case a nun appears to have had a layman as a 
desciple. This was Makabbe Kanti whose epitaph was set up by Bica gavunda of 


Madiba as paroksa vinaya in AD 1013.*181 


Thus, although Jain: is right in holding that the vows of the uttama Stiivika nuns 
were given the status of Mahavratas only as a matter of courtesy*182 while in fact 
they were considered incapable of achieving salvation in the same birth owing to 
mental and physical disabilities peculiar to their sex;*183 in practice. nuns enjoyed 
considerable influence. This was perhaps a consequence of the patronage extended to 
the Digambaras by aristocratic women many of whom took vows as nuns. The 
pre-eminence of women in the political sphere in the second phase was thus reflected 


in their enhanced position in the ecclesiastical organization as well. 


*180 EC V (old ed) Ak 209. 

*181 EC IV (new ed) Hs 43 

*182P.S Jaini, op.cit., p.39, fn 14. 

*183 Ibid, pp 34-35, pp 120-134, 141-146 
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(V) JAINA RITUALS AND OBSERVANCES : 


TEMPLE RITUALS : We have very few epigraphic references to specific Jaina temple 
rituals. But this deficiency is made up by the literary works which provide us with a 


fairly detailed description of their rituals. 


The most complete description is provided by the Adi Purinam of Pampa and 
the Cavundarayapuranam. These works mention several mahapujas offered by 
different dics of the laity. Thus cakravartis are said to organize the Kalpadruma- 
mahamaha, mahamandalikas and other chief princes (makutabaddhar) the 
Caturmukhamahimaha. The ardhamandalika offered the Sarvatobhadramahimaha 
while the various Indras offered the Aindradhvaja *184. Details of these various 
mahapljas are not given. But we do have further information on the astahnika 


mahamaha which all classes of the laity were expected to offer. 


The astahnika puja was major festival of the Jainas. It was celebrated over the 
last eight days of the month of Asadha, Karttika and Phalguna and thus coincided with - 
the summer, autumn and winter harvests *185. The rite was also known as Nandisvara 
Dvipa. In the story of Siridinna bhalara in the Vaddaraidhane we have a reference to 
the special rites of worship of Arhad bhattaraka during the Phalguna Nandisvara *186 
Likewise, the Santipurinam of Ponna advocates the performance of Nanditvara Dvipa 
and other major pujs as a means of obtaining merit. Accordingly, Sridéva, who in a 


py x ry pS pS - by _~_ 
later birth became Santinitha Tirthankara instituted the astahnika puja *187. 


*184 Pampa's Adi Purinam XV.13 Vacana, 
*185 R.N.Nand;, Religious Institutions and cults... .loc.cit, p 37 
.*186 Vaddaradhane Op.cit, p 150 


*187 Ponna's Santi Purinam VIL. 31 Vacana- 


One of the earliest references to the performance of the astahnika puja occurs 
in the Halsi charter of Ravivarman Kadamba in the early fifth century. This makes 
provision for the performance of this ritual in the month of Karttika *188. Similarly, 
the Peggiir inscription (Virajpat taluk, Coorg district) of AD 978 which registers the 
grant of Peggadur and Posavadaga for the maintenance of the basadi at Peggadur, 
mentions the Phalguna Nandidvara. The grant was made on the last day (tale divasa) 
of the festival) *189. An eight day fast astOpavisa) worship (arcang) and abhigeka 
appear to have been the major features of the astahnika puja This is indicated by the 
performance of these rites by Vinayamati, a §ravikd in the Vaddiradhane *190. While 


these were special festivals sponsored by the wealthier members of the laity, the daily 


ritual consisted of the offering of padya (water to wash the feet), gandha (sandalpaste), 
aksata (consecrated raw rice), and dhupa (incense), dipa (lamp) and phala (fruits), and 


the bathing (snapana and abhisEka) of the image with clarified butter (ghrita), milk 
Ksira), tender coconut water (nalikEra tOya) mango juice (Amra rasa) sugarcane juice 


(Gksu rasa) and diluted sandalpaste (gandhodaka) thrice a day *191. 


Cavundarayapuranam advocates the offerings of gandha, puspa aksata, etc. to 
the Jinas by the laity *192. A common motif in Jaina stories is a maiden visiting a Jaina 
shrine with articles of worship after observing a fast. After duly worshipping the image 
and saluting the ascetics resident there, the girl returns home and offers the objects 
sanctified by worship to her parents, who, noting her youthful form, deliberate on a 
suitable match for her. Thus in the Vaddaradhane, in the story of Sukausalasvami, 


SukéSini, the daughter of Nigadatta Setti visits the Sahasraklita Jinalaya with objects of 


worship often observing the vow (nontu) of astami. There she is noticed by the king 


Gandhabhajana who later seeks her hand in marriage. Returning home from the 
temple, 


*]188 IA Vol. VI, p 30. *]189 ECI (new ed) No. 98, 
*190 Vaddaradhane, Op.cit., P.151. *191 Pampa's Adi Puranam XV.13. Vacana. 


*192 Cavundarayapuranam, Op.cit, p 211, 
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Suk&seni offers the Siddhasese (sancti fied remnants) to her parents *193. Similarly, in 
the story of Karttika Rsi, the six daughters of king Aci of Kritikapura observe the 
fast during the Philguna Nandivara and then visit the basadi with objects of worship, 
salute the deities and ascetics accept fresh vows and then return home to offer the 
siddhasese to their parents *194, Likewise, in Ponna's sinti Puranam, Svayamprabha, 
the princess of Rathanupuracakravala observes a fast on Sripaficami and goes to the 
Siddhakiita and has the Jinabhiseka performed. Returning home, she offers the 
siddhasese to her parents and brother *195. All this would indicate that it was a 


common practice among lay devotees, particularly the women, to carry objects of 


[A 


worship from home, offer them to the Jina and return with the sanctified remnants as 


enjoined in the Cavungardyapuranam. 

The abhiséka ritual formed a part of the majority of rites concerning Jina 
worship. We have seen that it formed a part of the astahnika puja and the daily ritual 
in Jaina temples. In its most developed formed it was a festival by itself. This aspect is 


reflected in the Varangacarita which describes the ritual in great detail. *196 At its 


simplest, the rite involved ablutions of the image of the Arhat by rivaka himself *197. 


Alternatively, the $ravaka or Sravika could institute the ritual at a shrine as was done by 
princess Svayamprabha *198. Likewise, the king Gandhabhajana institutes the 
abhiséka among other rites at the Sahasrakaya Jinalaya caused to be constructed by him 


*199: 


The Kumasi grama inscription (Shimoga taluk, district) of c AD 950 which 
records the construction of a Jinageha at the instance of Lokkiyabbe of Pombucca also 
registers grants for Jinabhiseka by certain gauqas and Settis *200. 

*193 Vaddaradhane., Op. cit, p 77. *194 Ibid, p.159 
*195 Santi Puranam v.18 
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RITUAL STAFF IN JAINA TEMPLES : 

Our inscriptions do not clearly inform us as to who officiated as priests in Jaina 
temples. They merely mention the Jaina monks who were entrusted with the 
management of the shrines. However, Pampa's Adi Puranam in describing the creation 


of the brahmana varna by Bharata informs us that pujd, varta (the right means of 


livelihood which included asi, masi, krsi, vanigvidya and Silpa), datti (various kinds of 
dana), svadhyiya (which included study and teaching of sistras to others), samyama 


(the observance of the Paficinuvratas and other vows) and tapas (fasts and other forms 
of penance) were set down as the established observances (kulacara) for the brahmana 
varna *201. Thus it would appear that brahmanas were the officiating priests in Jaina 
temples too. This is supported by the Cavundarayapuranam which states that brahma- 


nas were invited to officiate at ceremonies of the lifecycle such as the 


garbhadana-kriya, the lipi-samkhyana-sarhgraha-kriya, etc. *202. 


In the modern period, Dundas observes that the Digambaras of South India 
employ priests designated as Upadhyes, who, carry out puja involving decoration and 
anointment of the image. Among the Syetimbaras, in contrast, the lay devotees 
conduct such ceremonies themselves and temple servants called pujaris are employed 
merely to clear up after any ritual. He notes, further, that worship with the eight 
articles (dravya puja) is the prerogative of the laity only. The ascetics are debarred 
from direct contact with the image because of their physical impurity, having aban- 
doned the normal social activity of washing. They confine themselves to_bhiva puja 
(inner worship of contemplation). *203. 


*196 Cited by R.N. Nandi, Religious Institutions and cults, loc.cit., pp.34-36. 


*197 Ponna's Santi Puranam VII.30. *198 Supra, fn.19S. 
*199 Vaddaradhane, op.cit.p 76. *200 EC VII (old ed) Sh 164. 


*201 Adi Puranam XV. 13 vacana 


*202 Cavundarayapurinam, op.cit. pp.213 ff. 
*203 Paul Dundas, The Jains, Routledge (London and New York, 1998), pp 175-176 
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While our sources do mention worship conducted by the lay devotees in 
person, the context appears to be a domestic shrine and not a temple. In temples we 
get the impression that ritual specialists were employed; probably the Jaina brahmanas. 
The ban on dravya puja by ascetics though not clearly stated, appears to be borne out 
by inscriptions, which never mention a monk or a nun engaged in ritual activities of this 


kind. 


Neither literary nor epigraphic sources give us any further information on the 
ritual staff of the Jaina temples. Chenakka Yeligar has opined on the basis of an 
inscription from Manne that Jaina temples to a employed courtesans (devasiile) *204. 
But this, if at all, wa a later development, for none of the inscriptions of the period AD 


400 to AD 1030 refers. to then. 


{ 
*204 Chenakka Yeligar, Sasanacalalli Karnatakada Strisamaja 
(in Kannada) Ph.D. Thesis submitted to the Karnataka University, 


Dharwad, (1980), p 86. 


B) VEDIC BRAHMANISM 


ID The First Phase: The first phase of the period under study (c.AD 400-AD 725) was marked 


by royal patronage of the brahmanas well versed in vedic lore. This was the case not only with 
the Gangas but also with their contemporanes the Kadambas, the Pallavas, and a little later, the 
Badami Calukyas as well. The influence of Vedic Brahmanism in this phase was pervasive. It 
can be seen not merely in the patronage of srotriya brahmanas but also in the claim to gotra 
affiliation by royal dynasties and in the performance of Vedic sacrifices and nites such as the 


aivamédha and the hiranyagarbha*” | 


The brahmanas who received land grants in the first phase are identified in terms of 
their gotra affiliation as well as the specific branch of Vedic lore that they had specialized in. 
Thus the Bendiganahalli copper plates of Krsnavarman of the Kaivara branch of the Gangas 
record the grant of Karu-ura as brahmad&ya to MitrSarman of the Rathitara sagotra and 
Taittiriya carana” while his Bangalore copper plates record the grant of Kudiliyam grdma to 
the six sons of Bhiiti Sarma of Varikya gotra and Chindogya carana”™”. Similarly, Divakara 
Sarma, the donee of the Chaluvanahalli copper plates of Madhava II. (Talakad branch) is said 
to belong to the Vatsa gotra and Vajasaneyi sakha™™*. The Kutalur Grant of Madhavavarman 
(Paruvi branch) registers the gift of the village to Kumara Sarman and Bhava Sarman of 
Kausika gotra and Taittiriya carana The Kudagere copper plates of Vijaysiva 


0 


Mandhatrvarman of the close of the fourth century” record the grant of twenty nivarttanas 


of wet land to DévaSarma of Kaundinya gotra and Dattanuyoga, who is described as Taittiriya 
brahmacari. The Kadagattiir plates of the fourth regnal year of Durvinita record the grant of 


Tipperu village in Perukhoga and Vanpe visaya to Skanda Sarma of Bharadvaja gotra, 


*205. Supra Chapter IIL, Section B, pp.144 £4 

*206. K.V. Ramesh, Inscriptions of the Western Gangas, No. S. 
*207. IbidNo.6 

*208. Ibid No. 157 

*209. Ibid No.4, 11.10-11 


#210. EC VIl(old ed) Sk 29. 


Taittiriya carana and Apastambha stitra. This brahmana is further described as knowing the 


meaning of mantras and sutras and the essence of sacred precepts as being well-versed in the 


six auxilliary branches of vedic study and being engaged only in the practice of his own 
dharma”. Séna Sarma and his son, the beneficiaries of the Nallalam grant charter of the same 
monarch belonged to the Bharadvija gotra, Taittiriya carana and Pravacana kalpa”. 

Some charters describe the grantees as “adept at self-control, religious austerity and 
penance, in study and teaching, performing and conducting sacnfices, pronouncing blessings 
and curses." This is the case with the Cukuttur Grant of Simhavarman (Kaivita branch)” 
which records the gift of Cukuttur grima to seventy-four brahmanas some of whom are 
identified by name and gotra affiliation. The seventy-four brahmana donees of the Kodunjeruvu 


charter of Avinita”” are also described thus. 


Some inscnptions go further and describe the brahmana grantees as “incessantly 


dnnking soma juice” and "well-versed in the lore of performing sacrifices". This is the case with 


po 


the Gummareddipura plates of Durvinita” 


. The performance of various homas and yajfias by 
brahmanas in agraharas is also borne out by the Pampa Bharata wherein Pampa's ancestor, 
Madhava Sémayaj, an inhabitant of Vengipalu with its associated agrahiras of 
Vasantakottuiru, Nidugundi and Vikramapura, is said to have performed numerous yajfias 


notably the sarvakratu””S. 


*2]1. K.V. Ramesh op. cit, No. 20, 11. 38-43 
*212. Ibid No. 25. 

*213. TbidNo.7, 11. 11-12 

*214. Ibid No. 15, 1128-34 

*215. TbidNo.24, 11. 28-34. 


*216. Pampa Bhdrata XIV 40-44. 
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By and large, however, such rituals were commissioned by kings particularly those of 
obscure origins as a means of validating their power. Thus Kadamba Krsnavarman II is said to 
have been anointed by the waters of the asvamedha sacrifice”. Similarly, Durvinita is said to 
have performed numerous special sacrifices every year and to have been anointed by the waters 


“218 


of the great sacrifice called the hiranyagarbha 


(QD The Second Phase (AD 725 - AD 1030) 


Patronage of Srotriya brahmanas continued in the second phase. This was in particular a 
feature of the reign of Gripurusa. Thereafter royal and aristocratic patronage to Vaidika 
brahmanas declined significantly. Brahmanas adjusted to the new situation by entering the 
service of the various ruling lineages as administrators and military vassals. As a powerful 
section of the landed artistocracy they also patronized puranic Hindu cults of Siva, Visnu and 


the mother-goddesses. In many cases they were entrusted with temple management as well. 


Among the Srotriya brahmanas who received grants of land and villages in the second 
phase we may mention Sakkhare Sarman, a Sdmayaji who received Attigundur grama from 
Sripurusa Mahardja”” . Similarly, the Javali Plates of AD 750-51 record the grant of Bélplr 
village to 120 brahmanas who were well versed in the four branches of leaming, masters of the 
Védas and Vedinigas and knew well the conventions of the Dharmasistras”. The donor, 
once again, was Sripurisa Other instances of brahmadeya grants by this monarch have been 


enumerated earlier. 


*217. K.V. Ramesh op. cit. No. 15, 11. 14-15 

*218. Ibid No. 25, 1.32, also Supra, Chapter IH, Section B, plszfn. 264. 
*219. ECIX (old ed) Nl 33 of the eighth century. 

*220. K.V. Ramesh op. cit. No. 43 


*221. Supra Chapter IV, Section F (0) 
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After Sripuruga, patronage of srotriya brahmanas was continued by Yuvaraja 
Marasimha the son of Sivaniira H who granted the village Tippérir as brahmadéya to Ponnadi 
the odeya of Arppola at the request of Nayadhira the son of Kali Nolambadhiraja 
Kolliyarasa”” . However, while the Ganjam copper plates specify the gotra of Ponnadi, his 
expertise in Vedic study is not clearly mentioned. But he appears to have been the chief of an 
agrahara. The Kottimba grant of yuvaraja Marasimha in AD 799 also registers a brahmadéya 
grant of a village. The donee was Sridhara of Bharadvaja_gotra who is described as a performer 


of sacrifices” . 


The Perjjarangi charter of the first regnal year of Racamalla I of AD 819 offers another 
instance of a second phase grant to a brotriya brahmana. The donee was Nagadeva bhatta who 
was "deeply versed in the Rgveda his mind solely bent on doing good to others, and engaged in 
serving gods and brahmanas". His father Tadangutti Somayaji Bhatta was skilled in the 
performance of all sacrifices and is described as ever-tasting the soma juice”. 

On the other hand Sivarya the beneficiary of the Gattavadi plates of AD 904 a 
brahmana of Kaufika gotra is described merely as “of pure character, free from sin, worthy of 
worship, having fully realized the three objects of human desire, in policy like Brhaspati and a 
skillful pilot in steering the ship, the kingdom of the Ganigas”” . His forefathers had migrated 
to Tdnagundur in Vanavas i visaya from Ahicchatra and belonged to the 
ViSvamitraghamarshana pravara. His grandfather, Dhivima Sridhara is eulogized as ‘being 
well-versed in the whole meaning of the three Vedas. Thus while Sivarya hailed from a 


drotriya brahmana family, he appears to have entered the service of the Ganiga as an 


+222. EC VI(new ed) Sr. 66 

*223. K.V. Ramesh, op. cit, No. 50 
*224. ECV (new ed)Kn 49, 11 105-108. 
*225. EC II (new ed) Nj 402, 11. 73-75 


*226. Ibid, 11. 69-71 
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administrator. If the beneficiary of the Kerehalli plates” also Sivaryya by name, was identical 
with the donee of the Gattavadi plates, then it would suggest that brahmanas could serve ruling 
lineages in multiple capacities, as purohita (as participation in the coronation of Nitimdrga 


“228 


Ereyappa would imply) ““ as a military vassal (as reference to the maintenance of a thousand 


*229 


elephants would indicate) “ and a royal counsellor (as the Gattavadi plates attest). 


Another instance of a royal counsellor of brahmana descent being granted a village 
comes from the Kudliir plates of Marasimha II of AD 962-63. The grantee was Vadighanghala 
Bhatta of Paraara gotra and Calukivadica carana. Like Sivaryya, his forbears.too had migrated 
from the North, from Pippala agrahara in Virita deta. Like Siviryya again, Vadighanghala 
bhatta's father was apparently a warrior since he is described as "the delighter of the lord of the 
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Varata contry with his fierce valour”. Vadighanghala Bhatta himself was an advisor of” 
Rastrakita Krsna II and is said to have won the esteem of all his Mandalikas and Samantas. 
The difference between Sivaryya and Vadighanghala Bhatta lies in the fact that the latter was 
Jaina preceptor as well. In this respect he resembles Pampa in pride in both his brahmana 
descent and Jaina faith”. Vadighanghala Bhatta received from Mirasimha II the gift of 
Bagiyr village which carried an income of twenty gadyanas in cash and twelve khandugas in 
grain. This gift appears to have been in appreciation of his sevices as a counsellor and were not 
meant for a Jaina shrine. In contrast, the Kadalur grant of the same monarch is expressly stated 
to have been made for the purpose of facilitating the conduct of worship at the Jaina 


*233 


temple “““. The gift of Bagiyur to Vadighanghala Bhatta may be more aptly likened to the gift 


*227. ECIV.(new ed) Ch 354. 

*228. Ibid, 1.77. 

*229. Ibid, 1.76 

*230. EC II (new ed) Nj 402 

*231. K.V. Ramesh, op. cit, No. 138, V. 39. 
*232. Pampa Bharata XIV. 50, 59. 


*233. K.V. Ramesh, op. cit, No. 139 
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of Dharmapura agrahara to Pampa by Arikésan as a reward for his services as poet and 


warrior >. 


Brahmana participation in administration was not a new phenomenon as we have seen 
earlier 3°. Indeed, the appointment of high-ranking Srotriya brahmanas to high administrative 
and military posts is recommended in such texts as the Manusmrti, the Agni Purana and the 
Matsya Purina. ° But in the first phase the Vedic credentials of such brahmanas were 
stressed as pe Keregalir plates demonstrate”. In the second phase the personal 
qualifications of the individual brahmana in government service is not stressed but the fact that 
they came from drotriya brahmana families is emphasized. In the second phase with decreasing 
patronage to vedic brahmanism it was perhpas sufficient for brahmanas entering government 
service to emphasize their lineage-as coming from grStriya brihmana families already enjoying 
superior rights to land in an agrahara. Their personal qualifications as having studied the vedas 


was possibly not as important now as it was earlier. 


Indeed it is interesting to note that even the Kukkanur plates of Marasimha Il of AD 
968-69" which record a brahmadéya grant of a village to a brahmana who was apparently 
not in government service, do not specify the Vedic lore in which he had specialized. Partly this 
may be due to the fact that the donor, Kundanasami, the sister of Marasimha, was Jaina by faith 
and thus specialization in Vedic study was not considered essential. In part it may also be a 
reflection of the existing situation wherein Vedic Brahmanism was declining and temple-based 


puranic cults were at the height of their popularity. 


*234. Pampa Bharata XIV 50, S9 
*235. Supra Chapter IIl, Section B, Chapter IV, Section F. 


*236. Cited by S. Jaiswal, “Studies in Early Indian Social History: Trends and Possibilities", 
in JAR, Vol. VI, Nos. 1-2 (1979-80) p 25, fh. 2 


*237. EC VIII (new ed) Hn 10 
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Nevertheless, private donations to brahmanas continued to be made throughout the 
second phase. Thus the ninth century Ghatamaranahalli inscription (Sidlaghatta taluk, Kolar 
district) records grants by Nolambarasa for the feeding of brahmanas by the Jana (? 
Mahijana)” . Likewise Sivarapattana inscription of c.AD 925 records a cash gift of sixteen 
gadyanas from Nagavyya and Kondayya the sons of Tombuvayya for feeding two 
brahmanas”. The gift was received by the Mahajanas of Mengdimangala. Similarly, the 
Kaisodi virgal of AD 951-52 records a gift of gold to the Mahajanas of Tagarati by the hero 
Bellangara Dasavarma prior to his death”. Likewise the Belagi inscription (Sorab taluk, 
Shimoga district) of AD 964 records the cash gift of 55 pon gadyanas to the Mahijanas of 
Elase by Koteyamma Gosahasra”. The Uttanir inscription of AD 968 records gift of a 
hundred gadyanas to the Mahajanas of Uttanlr for the purpose of feeding five brahmanas. The 


donor was Nolamba Setti 


Thus although royal and aristocratic patronage to Srotriya brahmanas was declining, 
private grants to the Mahajanas of agraharas continued throughout the second phase as an 


expression of piety. 


AD) Interfusion of Vedic and Puranic Elements 


We have some evidence of {rotriya brahmana participation in the Puranic forms of worship in 
the first phase. Several early Gaiiga rulers are described as devotees of particular Hindu deities. 
Thus VisnugOpa is said to have meditated on the feet of Narayana while his son Madhava II 


was a worshipper of Tryambaka > . Similarly, Durvinita is said to have meditated at the feet of 


#239. ASMAR 1929, No. 36, p. 103 
240. ECX (old ed) K19. 

#241. EC VIII (old ed) Sb 570 
#242. ASMAR 1929, No. 76, p. 150 
*243. ECX (old ed) Mb.122 


*244. ECX (old ed) Mr. 73 
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° states 


Kamalodara (Visnu) in his Bangalore Museum plates” while his Penna-ur Grant 
that his inner soul was purified by his obeisance to the goddess Kityayani. RN. Nandi has 
suggested that in this early period, worship of Hindu deities was conducted in private chapels 
which were serviced by orthodox {rotriya brihmanas since regular temple worship had not 
developed at this stage”. This would mean the involvement of Srotriya brahmans in Puranic 


forms of worship acting as purohitas of important lineages. 


However, some inscriptions from the Shimoga district do indicate the existence of 
temples as early as the fourth century A.D. at least, if not earlier. The Malavalli inscription of 
the late third century of Kadamba Sivaskandavarman records a re-grant of several villages 
248 


which had fallen to disuse, for the deity Mattapatti déva 
an eight-sided pillar at Malavalli (Shikarpur taluk, Shimoga district) which also bore an 


. The inscription was inscribed on 


inscription of Vinhukadda Cutukulinanda Satakarni for the same deity. The temple itself is 
no longer in existence now but it was apparently a recipient of royal patronage at least from the 


period of the late Satavahanas. 


Similarly, the Talagunda Pillar Inscription of the late fourth century A.D. mentions the 
temple of Mahadéva situated at the Sthanagundur agrahara which is said to have been 
patronized by Sstakarni and other kings”. This temple was evidently the Pranavésvara 
temple at Talagunda which bears inscriptions of Prabhavati, the queen of Kadamba 


*252 


MrgESavarman and of Ravivaman™?. This would date it at least to the close of the fourth 


*245. EC IX (old ed) Bn 141, 1.36 

*246. ASMAR 1932 pp 131-143, 137 

*247. R.N. Nandi, The Social Roots of Religion in Ancient India, Calcutta (1986), p. 79. 
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century and if the Pillar inscription be credited it was in existence as early as the third century 
A.D. Excavations at Banavasi (Sirsi taluk, N.Kanara district) have revealed the existence of an 


apsidal temple there which, unfortunately has not been dated”. 


In all these cases except at the Banavasi temple we have clear evidence of their 
association with vedic brahmayas. The grant for the Mattapatti deva was entrusted to a 
brahmana Sr Nagadatta of Koninya gotra (Kaundinya gotra) while the location of the 
PranavéSvara temple at an agrahdra would indicate that the brahmadéya sabha controlled it. 
Likewise, the Keregular Plates of Madhava II (Talakad branch) of the fifth century record the 
gift of (an image of) Visnu along with all omaments (sarvabharanim) as {alibhoga to 
brahmanas who are described as being "devoted to the six duties of performing and officiating 
at sacrifices, studying and teaching the Vedas, engaged in making offerings to the gods, in the 

. study of the Sastras, the performance of pitryajfias, offering food to animals (baliyajia) and 


1254 


congregational services”. Salabhoga has been interpreted as "gift for the congregation hall" 
by MH. Krishna”. The gift of the image of Visnu might indicate that it was worshipped 


there. Here again the association with vaidika brahmanas is noteworthy. 


Orthodox brahmanas also appear to have adopted the popular practice of building 
memorials to decreased heroes. A fragmentary inscription from Aihole in seventh century 
Kannada characters on the facade of a cave states that the cavern was excavated by the 
Mahajanas presumbaly of Aihole as a memorial temple to Satyasraya Maharaja, 1.e. Pulakési 
1°. This practice of constructing memorial shrines to the deceased continued in the second 


phase as well, but the lead as usually taken by the relatives of the dead”. 


*253. LAR. 1970-7], p.29 
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One of the exceptions to this is an inscription from Avani (Mulbagal taluk, Kolar 
district) which records that Mahéndra bhatta constructed a small temple (‘Kiri degula’) for 
Mahéndra Kaliyuga Rudra *. While the surname of Bhatta would indicate that the bearer was 
a brahmana, the identity of Mahéndra Kaliyuga Rudra is unclear. It might denote 
Mahéndradhirdja Ndlamba who was slain in battle at the end of the ninth century ® Butitis 
more likely that he was the sthanadhipati of Avanya sthana, the predecessor of Tribhuvana 
karttira bhatara who ruled Avanya from c.AD 920 to AD 961°. It is interesting to note that 
while the inscription recording the death of Tribhuvana Karttara bhatara was inscribed on a 
rock to the west of Gindi tirtha at Avanya, the present record is inscribed on a rock to the west 
of Avani tirtha. This similarity in the location of the memorial inscriptions would seem to 
support our contention that Mahéndra Kaliyuga Rudra was like Tribhuvana Karttara bhatara, 
the sthanadhipati of Avani. At all events this inscription would indicate that continuation of the 
practice of constructing memorial shrines by brahmanas, a practice first attested to by the 


Aihole inscription cited above. 


The Hecche inscription (Sorab taluk, Shimoga district) of c. AD 991 records the grant 
of twenty-four Pura drammas which were entrusted to the Mahajanas of Elase probably for the 
conduct of worship at the memorial of véle Akatega who sacrificed his life to secure for his 
master Sdintivarma of Herdese an heir". Here again we note the association of Mahijanas 
with a memorial shrine. In the second phase the corporate body of the agraharas frequently 


acted as patron of temples and sometimes were entrusted with dévabhoga grants as well. 


Among the grants made by the Mahajanas we may mention the Punajur stone 


*262 


inscription“ (Chamrajnagar taluk, Mysore district) and the Maddur inscription” (Yelandur 


*258. ECX(olded) Mb 6S. ofc. AD 920 
*259. Ibid, Mb. 38 of c. AD 890 
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taluk, Mysore district) both of AD 982 which record identical grants of ten khandugas of wet 
land by the Thousand Brahmanas of Malir and Maldur respetively for the temples constructed 
by Mallayya and Pollayya. Similarly, the Narayanasvimi temple at Malurpatna (Channapatna 
taluk, Bangalore district) received several dévadana grants from the sabha of Irajentirasinga 
*265 


Caturvédimarigalam (Periya Malaviir)”, Solamidevi Caturvédimanigalam (Vandur) and 


*266 


Irajaraja Caturvédimaiigalam (Klidallir) 
for the daily offerings of two nilis of rice (arisi) to the deity. 


. These grants of three khandugas each were meant 


ರ. ee ವ F ಸ 
The sabha of Sdlamadevi caturvédimarigalam was also the donor in an inscription of 
AD 1015 from Milirpatna”” which records grants for the deity Arumolisvaram Udaiyar at 
Nigarili S5lapuram, a suburb of Manalur. 


Brahmanas were also involved in the construction of temples. Mention has already 
been made of the Mahianas of Aihole who had a memorial shrine prepared for PulaKesi I in 
the seventh century. Similarly, the Sasarvalli inscription (Shikarpur taluk, Shimoga district) 
appears to indicate that the Mahajanas of Tanagundur joined Aycayya gavunda of Sasagavalli 
in the excavation of a rockcut (Jari) temple for which the gavunda made some grant”. The 
Tagarati agrahira inscription of AD 1027. (Shikarpur taluk) records the construction of a 
temple of Narayanadéva by Pérbarva Madhavayya, the son of the urodeya of Tagaracce”™. 


*263. Ibid Y1.40 

*264. ECIX (old ed) Cp. 128 of AD 1007 
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Pérbirva is the Kannada equivalent of the Sanskrit term Mahijana”””. Here then, we have an 


instance of a member of the corporate body of an agrahara constructing a temple. 


We also have several instances of the sabha being entrusted with grants for temples. 
The Kakkarasi inscription (Sorab taluk, Shimoga district) of AD 954 records the grant of 
Muttiguppe to the Mahzjanas of some place which is now lost. This grant by a donor whose 
name is now lost is probably related to the tank and temple mentioned in the inscription as 
having been constructed by the donor's grandfather (‘tammajjam’)””. The Uttantir inscription 
(Mulbagal taluk, Kolar district) of AD 968 includes a cash gift of fifteen gadyanas by Nolamba 
Seti which were entrusted to the Mahijanas of Badanur for food offerings to Mahadeva”. | 
Likewise the Bechirakh Karadihalli inscription of AD 1011 (Shikarpur taluk) records a grant of 
a field (pola) for the naivedya, dipa and padaptije of the god Candeivara from Todaka 
Kelavayya of Visvamitra g6tra and his wife Mirabbe. The grant was entrusted to the 
Thousand Mahajanas of Salipur agrahara””™, Similarly, the Balamuri inscription of AD 1012- 
13 (Srfrahgapattana taluk, Mandya district) records that Paiicavan Maharija the 
Mahadandanayaka of Bengi and Ganga Mandala, a subordinate of Rajaraja I Cola bathed at the 
Balambu tirtha at Ballegula and made a grant of land to the deity of Balamban for the naivédya 
to be offered twice daily and for a perpetual lamp. The land grant was apparently entrusted to 


*275 


Mahajanas 


However, the sabha was not always associated with dévaddna grants’ management 


even when the temple was situated in the agrahara. Thus the Talagunda inscription of AD 


*271. K.V. Ramesh, op. cit, P. 108, fn. 
*272. EC VIM (old ed) Sb 574 
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935°*S which records the construction of a tank at Talagunda and grants of land by Pergade 
Puliyamma for the deity's naivedya and nandiidipa states that the grants were entrusted to the 
Hundred and not to the Mahajanas. It is possible that the temple in question was not located at 
Talagunda. Similarly, in the case of the Sasarvalli inscription cited earlier” although the 
Malajanas of Tanagundur (Talagunda) were involved in the excavation of the rock-cut shrine 


/ 
the grant was entrusted to Amrtara§i, apparently a Saiva preceptor. 


Although the trend had started as early as the fourth century, at the close ನ the tenth 
century and particularly in the beginning of the eleventh century under the Colas, the orthodox 
brahmanas resident in agrahiras were beginning to participate actively in Puranic forms of 
worship, patronizing temples, constructing new ones and acting as trustees for devabhoga 
grants in some cases. This was one method of adapting to the declining patronage to Vedic 
Brahmanism. Apart from this many such brahmanas were active in the administration of the 


numerous regional and sub-regional principalities. 


*276. EC VIl(old ed) Sk 322. 
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C) SAIVISM 


Although we have a reference to at least one Siva temple in the first phase, the 
Pranaméivara at the agrahira of Sthanagundur, Gaivism appears to have gained in 
popularity only in the second phase. After the eighth century we have numerous 
instances of Siva temples being constructed by practically all sections of the landed 
elite, whether high ranking feudatories, gavundas or small landords. Apart from these, 


corporate groups of landholders in villages, the Samaya and the Sabha of agraharas 


made donations for the upkeep of Saiva shrines. 


Part of the reason for this widespread popularity was the very nature of the 
cult of Siva. The linga which generally represents the deity is an aniconic symbol 
which could incorporate aboriginal deities represented similarly by aniconic symbols. 
Temples of Siva also generally included, in this period, subordinate shrines of the 
mother goddesses and Surya. The cults of these deities were thus subsumed by 


f 
Saivism. 


Secondly, the Kalamukha monks who are first attested to in our region in the 
early ninth century did much to popularize the cult. They actively promoted the 
construction of Siva temples. They followed the Pasupata doctrine which emphasized 
the all inclusive, encompassing nature of Siva who was the cause of the creation, 
preservation and destruction of the universe, As such, Visnu and Brahmi are clearly 
subordinate to him - a theme which is brought out by the lingodbhavamurti which is 
frequently depicted on the walls of early medieval Saiva shrines. The Kalimukhas 
also stressed devotion to this supreme god who could even act independently of human 
karma. Bhakti in the early medieval period connoted completed dependence on and 
surrender to the supreme deity who bore full responsibility for the devotee. In this 
way, the deity was akin to a lord who nurtured his dependents, who in turn were 
expected to be totally dedicated to their master. The Kalamukha doctrine then was in 
tune with the times. The concept itself was common to all Hindu sects. However, the 
chief reason for the Saivas outstripping all rival sects in popularity lay in their monastic 


organisation. 
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HIGH RANKING FEUDATORIES : The feudatory lineages of the Banas, Ndlambas 
and Calukyas were among the noteworthy biirans oF Saivism in the second phase. The 
Nandi copper plates of Govinda II Ristrakuta of AD 800 record the grant of 
Kandamangala village by the suzerain for the incense, lamp, sandalpaste, bali, caru etc. 
required for the worship of Siva. The temple was probably constructed by Manikabbe, 
the daughter of Indapparasa and the queen of Bana Naramga. She appears to have 
granted some lands at Kaivira for the temple. *278 Another temple was constructed 
at Nandi in AD 810 by the mother of Bana Dadda Naradhipa, the ruler of Koyattur- 
12000. - The details of the land granted for this Sivilaya is not very clear from this 
record.*279 


Another inscription which mentions the Banas supporting Satis is the 
Ganigandiru inscription of the tenth century (Yelandur taluk, Mysore district) which 
registers grants of land by Ghanarudra Arakutji of the Bali yadifa for the 
Arakuftivara temple which was then constructed by SivaSakti bhatarar who was also 


entrusted with its management.*280 


Mahéndradhiraja NSlamba was one of the earliest rulers of his lineage to 
patronize Saivism. He offered his own palace at BAragur in AD 878 for the 
establishment of Mahadéva. The temple was named Mahéndréivara after its patron 


and granted Nindur in Sire nad for its maintenance. *281 


After the death of Mahéndradhirija, his mother, the Kadamba princess 
Divalabbarasi, constructed a Siva temple at Avani (Mdlbagal taluk, Kolar district) 
which was named Nolamba Narayané{vara after him.*282 
*278 EC XVII (reved) CB 106. *279 Ibid, CB 66 
*280 EC IV (new ed) Yl 174. *28] EC XI] (old ed) Si 38. 
+282 ECX (old ed) Mb 50 of c.AD 890. 
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It was apparently a samadhi shrine. The inscription recording this is found on the 
basement of the Bharaté§vara temple at Avani which was probably the temple 
constructed by Divalabbarasi However, the editor of the Archaeological Survey of 
Mysore's Annual Report for 1935 speculates whether the temple constructed by her 
was the huge and ancient- looking Laksmanéivara temple, the more centrally located 
Rimisvara linga or the whole group of lingas at Avani.*283 At all events the 
inscriptions cited above would indicate the patronage extended by the Nolambas to 
Saivism as well as the tendency to name shrines after patrons. This in part was an 


attempt to identify the kings with the deity as discussed earlier. *284 


: The continuing Nolamba patronage to Saivism is brought out by another 
inscription of AD 914 from Biaragar which records grants of land for two temples at 
the Mulasthina of Baragtir by Ndgiyabbe and Neleyabbe the queens of Ayyapadtva 
NoJlamba. The grant was made at Mahéndraivara temple and was received by 
Vimalamati bhatarar of the Eastern (miidana) Matha.*285 It would imply that by the 


early eleventh century Baragur was developing as a temple and monastic complex. 


— [i 
Dilipayya N6lamba was also an ardent champion of Saivism. In AD 942-43 he 
granted land for the deity Ninnéivara dava. *286 He also granted the proceeds from 
minor taxes (Kirudere) in favour of the deity Mahadeva of Avani.*287 Moreover, he 


exempted the payment of harvest dues (sugoalge) from the sthana of Avanya.*288 


Apart from the Nolambas, the Calukyan chiefs of Mysore also patronized 
Saivism, constructing temple and granting villages for their upkeep. Thus the 
Kukkarahalli inscription of the tenth century records the construction of the 
Narasirhgesvara temple by the Calukya Mahasamanta Narasingayya and grant of 
Manalevadi for its maintenance.*289 
*283 ASMAR 1935S, pp 99 ff *284 Supra, Chapter V, Section B 
+285 EC VI (old ed) Si39 *2861bid,Si28. *287ECX (old ed) Mb 57 ofc 
AD 950. *288 Ibid Mb 52. .*289ECV (new ed) My 223 
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Likewise the temple of Buté§vara at Varuna (Mysore taluk) received the grant of 
Aragodu *290 from the Calukya Mahisimanta Goggi while the Mahisamanta Durga 
granted Torevalli village for the same temple.*291 The Sirilakoppa inscription 
(Shikarpur taluk,Shimoga district) of AD 1019 *292 records the renovation of and 


talavrtti grants for the Milasthina Nandikésvara temple. The donor was Kundamarasa 


the son of Iivebedanga and ruler of Banavasi who held the title of Mahimandalésvara 
and the right to play the five instruments. He was a subordinate of the Calukya 
emperor Jayasinghadeva. If the Irivebedanga referred to in this record was identical 
with Ranna's patron Irivebedanga SatyaSraya,*293 then Kundamarasa would also be of 
Calukyan extraction. At all events the Siralakoppa inscription records the patronage 


} 
extended to a Saiva temple by a high ranking feudatory. 


In AD 1029 a middle ranking feudatory Vamanayya the Dandanayaka and 
Mantri of Yuddhamalladeva constructed a temple named Siddhe§vara in memory of his 
guru Maun: bhattaraka who attained siddhi The temple was granted twelve 


khandugas of land at Banapura for naivédya, nandidivige and gandha.*294 


*290 Ibid My 169 

*29] Ibid, My 168 

*292 EC VI (old ed) Sk 125. 
*293 Ranna's Gadayuddham 1.8 
*294 EC IX (old ed) NI-1. 
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GAVUNDAS AND SMALL LANDLORDS: 


We have several instances of temples constructed by lower ranking gavundas 
and landlords. One such instance is provided by the ninth century Basavanahalli 
inscription (T. Narasipur taluk, Mysore district) which records the grant of land for the 
Ereyangbvara temple by Ereyamma. The granted land was initially purchased by 
Ereyamma from Srikantha pandita bhatarar.*295 Ereyamma's rank and social status 
have not been specified. He was perhaps, a landlord and the temple was possibly 
named after him. Alternatively, it is possible that the temple had been constructed 
earlier by Gigi Nitimarga Ereyanga I and now only received a grant from Ereyamma 


for the stated purpose of whitewashing (sunakke) and mortar painting (stage). 


The Punajur stone inscription *296 (Chamrajnagar taluk) and the Madddr 
inscription (Yelandur taluk)*297 both of AD 982 record identical grants of ten 
Khangugas of land for the temples constructed by Mallayya and Pollayya from the 
Thousand Brahmanas of Maliir and Maldir respectively. The rank and social status of 


these individuals is not specified in the epigraphs. 


The Kempanapura inscription of AD 99} (Chamrajnagar taluk) on the other 
hand specifically mentions that the donor Poleyya of Kellir possessed an estate 
(minya) at Pogindr out of which he granted some land for the renovation of a temple 
the feeding of ascetics and education.*298 Poleyya was evidently a landlord but did 
not enjoy a high rank in the feudatory hierarchy. 

*295 EC V (new ed) Tn 320. 
*296 EC IV (new ed) Ch 241. 
*297 Ibid, Yl 40. 

*298 EC IV (new ed) Ch 145. 
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A similar grant for education and the feeding of ascetics (bratigal) residing at 
the Nagarala temple (Nanjanagud taluk) constructed by Nannayya was made by 
Vidyadharayya with the permission of the king Satyavakya Permanadigal. *299 The 


rank of both Nannayya and Vidyadharayya cannot be discerned. 


This difficulty does not arise with the Heggothara epigraph of the ninth century 
which records the construction of a temple (dégulava) by Permagi gavunda's wife 
Cavundabbe who was a daughter of Jogabbe, the sule of Perniadi who might possibly 
be identified with the Ganga ruler.*300 Only the area of alicten of the gavunda 
has not been specified in this record. On the other hand the Belatlr inscription 
(Heggadedevanakdte taluk, Mysore district) of AD 1020 *301 records the renovation 
of a ruined Siva temple and its reconstruction by the gavunda of Belatturu named 
Jayangonda Sola Permidi gavunda who was the odeya of Nugu niqdu. The inscription 
goes on to record the performance of a Rudra homa and a feast for a thousand men by 
Basavi Serti, the son of Nalla Muruga Seti and Magabbe. The Seri also purchased 


some land and endowed it to the temple for the maintenance of a perpetual lamp. 


An earlier endowment by a Setti is recorded in the Uttandr inscription of AD 
968 (Mulbagal taluk, Kolar district). This records a cash gift of forty gadyanas for a 
perpetual lamp and daily offerings to ParamEsvara. Land was purchased out of this 
gift of cash and bestowed.*302 The Suttdr inscription of AD 1032 (Nanjanagud taluk, 
Mysore district) records the construction of the temple of Isina Tsvaramudaiyar and 
Mulasthanamudaiyar by Gundabbe, the wife of Marayya Seti of Srotriyir. ‘Grants of 
land, of oil for a perpetual lamp, the grant of five instruments to be played thrice daily, 
and specified contributions from each okkal were also made by her and entrusted to 
Brahmalingi bhatarar. 
*299 EC III (new ed) Nj 239 of the tenth century. 
*300 EC IV (new ed) Ch 385 
*301 EC III (new ed) Hg 58. 
*302 EC X(old ed) Mb 122 
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Rr : 
Similar grants were also made by the sabha of Srotriyur and the Samaya which 


included the N&nad&sis *303 


We have seen earlier that several high-ranking feudatories had constructed 
temples which were then named after them. This tendency was not limited to 
feudatories alone. An inscription from Arr (Chintamani taluk, Kolar district) of AD 
957 records the grant of land by Nolamba and his subordinate Tiruvayya for the 
BhiméSvara temple at the the request of Bhimayya, the son of Rajayya. *304 The 
temple was evidently named after Bhimayya who was apparently an ordinary 
landholder without a rank in the feudatory hierarchy. Likewise the Nandigunda 
inscription (Nanjanagud taluk) of AD 1021 registers the grant of lands and a handrmill 
(Kaygana) for the priest (devalaka), food offerings (naivedya) of one time and a 
perpetual lamp (nandadivige) at the temple of MallESvara at Nandigunda which had 


‘ been constructed by Malla gavunda *305 and evidently named after him. 


A samadhi shrine for a gavunda is mentioned in the Mudlupalya inscription 
(Magadi taluk, Bangalore district) of AD 968. This records the death of Daqiga, the 


son of Gangagacca, the Nalgavunda of Manne nid - 300 in defence of his village. A 


temple, Dadigeivard was constructed as a memorial and land grants made for its 
maintenance.*306 This is reminiscent of the construction of the Nolamba 
Nidrayanébvara in the memory of Mahendradhiraja Ndlamba after he perished in a 
battle with Ganga Ereyappa I11.*307 Thus we find givundas and landlords patronizing 


Saivism on a large scale in the ninth and particularly, the tenth century. 


*303 EC UI (new ed) Nj 215. 
*304 EC X (old ed) Ct 49 
*305 EC IIl(new ed) Nj) 201 
*306 EC IX (old ed) Ma 75 
*307 Supra, p369 fn 282 
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ROYAL OFFICIALS : Royal officials formed another category of patrons. The 
Talagunda inscription of AD 935 records that Perpade Puliyamma constructed the big 
tank at Tanagundur and made a grant for the god's naivedya and nandadipa.*308 The 
deity in question was probably PranamEsvara of Talagunda. Similarly, the other 
inscription (Sorab taluk, } Shimoga district) of C.AD 938 records that Pergade 
Nakiyayya the ruler of Cittaratehalli Oturu, constructed a temple (degula) and granted 
fields for its maintenance. His younger brother, Pergade Véleyamma had a monastery 
(mata) constructed.*309 This makes it probable that they were Saiva by faith since 
Vaisnavas do not appear to have developed a monastic movement in this penod. 

Moreover, the inscription also records the setting up of a KeSavaditya (SGryanarayana) 
image by Poleyamma's wife Gombabbe and the grants of land for its upkeep. This 
seems to indicate the presence of a subsidiary shrine of Suryanarayana in the Haines 
of the temple constructed by Persade Nakiyayya. Another royal official who made 
grants for a Saiva temple, the Srikanthatvara, was the Katakada gova, Cattayyadéva of 
Banavasi. Talavrtti grants were made for the maintenance of the temple and conduct 
of various rituals.*310 The Bigali inscription of the tenth century (Chamrajnagar 


taluk) records grants for the BhujaiigéSvara temple by a Pergade, a Sénabova and a 


corporate group, the Three Hundred *311. 


LOCAL CORPORATE GROUPS : 

Local corporate groups frequently made grants for temples. Their influence 
often extended beyond a single settlement. This is revealed by the Suttar inscription 
cited earlier which includes grants by the Samaya. *312 The Keregodi Rangapura 
Platges of the ninth century record the grant of the village Kedasir in Nirggunda 
Visaya for the repairs and renovation of the Isvara temple at the village Alur in the 
Magare visya by the Three Hundred.*313 
*308 EC VI(old ed) Sk 322. *309 EC VIII (old ed) Sb 70 
*310 Ibid, Sb476 from Hecche of AD 939 
*311 ECIV (new ed}. Ch 114. *312 Supra p3Ufn.303. 

*313 K.V. Ramesh, op. cit, No.113 | 
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It is not clear who the Three Hundred were and how they could wield power over two 
different visayas. The epigraph also mentions Ketibhatta and Nadi gavunda of Mi- 
deyanur, Maragavunda of Tirbiru and Pora gavunda of Keregudal who were to 
protect the grant. It is possible that they were members of the Three Hundred 
although it is not specifically stated. As we have seen above, the Three Hundred was 
also involved in the grant for the Balgaliydr temple of Bhujangesvara.*314 Whether 
the two groups were identical is not known. It is possible that they were identical 
given that the group mentioned in the Keregodi Rangapur plates was a supralocal 
body. - As we have seen earlier, the corporate bodies of agraharas also patronized 


temples and participate in temple management in the second phase. *315 


ROLE OF SECTARIAN PRECEPTORS : 

Temple priests and Saiva preceptors played an active role in the promotion of 
temple construction. One ofthe earliest inscriptions to throw light on this is the eighth 
century epigraph from Homma (Chamrajnagar taluk, Mysore district) which registers 
the grants of a field, house and garden from Devéndra Tammadi and Muddegana for 
the Vinitésvara temple at Pojma. It also records the purchase of the vaniga totta by 
Devendra, evidently for bestowal on the temple, and the construction of the north and 
south porch of the temple by him. In addition Manda-ten-Nandirkar and Maratta-Tén- 
Nanddrakar caused the temple tower to be constructed.*316 The principal patron of 
the VinitéSvara temple as it emerges from this record was unquestionably Devéndra 
Tammagi.. Tammadi signified a Saiva priest in Telugu while it meant an attendant in an 
idol in Kannada. Atall events, he was a temple priest. This would indicate that Saiva 
priests were already taking an active part in temple construction in the eighth century. 
#314 Supra, fn 311. 

*315 Supra Section B(1II) Interfusion of Vedic and Puranic elements. 
*316 EC IV (new ed) Ch 147. 
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In the ninth century the Bhoganandifvara . temple was constructed at 
Nandigrama. Unfortunately we do not know at whose instance this temple was built. 
But an inscription of the ninth century*317 records the construction of a tower 
(gopakatta) for Nandi by Paliyana, the son of Aindrvicari, possibly at the instance of 
Dharmasakti pandita and a gavunda. Dharmadakti Pandita was probably a Saiva Monk 
and successor of Ibvaradisa Muni as the pontiff of Nandi. This inscription once again 
brings out the involvement of Saiva monks in the promotion of temple construction. 
This is best brought out by the epitaph of Tribhuvana Karttira bhatara, the pontiff of 
Avanya which credits him with the construction of fifty temples and several new tanks 


in his forty years of pontificate. *318 


R } 
Occasionally, sectarian preceptors undertook construction of Siva temples at 
the instance of other patrons. Thus Sivatakti bhatarar undertook construction of the 


 Arakuttitvara temple on behalf of Ghanarudra Arakutti.*319 


The Gafhjigere inscription of the close of the ninth century (Chikmagalur taluk) 
indicates that initiative for the construction of a temple was often taken by Saiva 
Monks even if they lacked resources. Thus Amrtarasi a monk, is said to have 
observed a vow and out of the Money collected for this pourpose by Permadi caused a 
temple of Siva to be constructed. Images of Nandi and the goddess (Bhagavati) were 
commissioned and prepared by Narasayya, Varddhana Cakravarti and Ereya 


Nagamma.*320 


Saivism appears to have had a wider social basis than Jainism in this period. 


Part of the reason might lie in the fact that it was an entirely temple-based cult and the 


*317 EC X (old ed) CB 26. 

*318 EC X (old ed) Mb 65 of AD 961; also supra, chapter IV, Section F(II) for 
further discussion of the role of this pontiff. 

*319 EC IV (new ed) Y1.174. *320 EC VI (old ed) Cm 133. 
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energies of the Gaiva monks were directed essentially towards garnering support for 
the construction of temples. For the Jainas construction of shrines was important in 
this period and was recommended but it represented a deviation from their original 
stress on rigorous ascetic practices as the means of salvation - a view that was still 
commended in their works. The Saivas did not suffer from such dualism although their 


monks too followed an ascetic regimen similar to the Jainas. 


ನೌ 
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SAIVA PANTHEON 
Saiva temples usually enshrine the linga in their sanctum sanctorum. The linga served a 
useful function in the early medieval context when more and more marginal tribal 
groups were being assimilated into a class divided state society. In . Tamil Nadu the 
early Colas systematically promoted the linga due to its assimilative capacity. As aa 
accepted aniconic symbol of the deity it could incorporate local cult practices centred 
around the pillar or the tree *321. In Vaisnavism, the cult of Narasimha with its myth 
of the deity bursting forth from a pillar probably served a similar purpose of absorbing 
the cult of a pillar deity *322. The-hill-born (Girija) form of Narasimha was also 
particularly suitable for absorbing aniconical symbols situated at the top of hills and 
worshipped by tribals. This form is particularly attested to in Andhra Pradesh and 
Orissa*323. In Southern Karnataka although we have evidence for the existence of 
Narasimha temples in this period, the Yoga Narasimha form of the deity appears to 
have preferred #324. The “Hinduizing” potential of this form does not appear to have 
been very great. Rather it appears to be a result of the influence of Jainism and 
Saivism with their exphasis on dhyana and yoga. The Si linea thus appears to have 
been the primary instrument of acculuration in our region. Svayambhu lingas in 


particular, which were natural rocks encircled by a sakti could be easily used for this 


purpose by reidentifying the aniconical symbols of the goddess as a svayambhulinga 
*325. While similar evidence is not forthcoming in our region, it is possible that 
similar processes operated here too. Certainly aniconic symbols of the primitive 
mother-goddesses are not unknown even today. At Midigesi (Tumkur district), the 
Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of Mysore for the year 1938 states that 
the goddess Kanyaramma is still worshipped in the form of a linpa-like stone *326. 
Although the symbol of the goddess has not been identified as a (od in this case, it is 
very likely that other cults of this kind went through a process of re-identification and 
assimilation. Such a process was no doubt partly responsible for the widespread 
popularity of Saivism in our period. Most of the lingas in the temples under study 
appear to have been man-made. In one such linga the all-encompassing nature of Siva 


was ‘illustrated. Thus the linga enshrined in the Desesvara temple at Maddur 


*321R. Champakalakshmi, “Peasant State and Society in Medieval South India :A Review Article,” 
in IESHB Vol XVIILNo.s 3-4. (1981) p.400 
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(Yelanddr taluk, Mysore district) constructed in AD 982, has a damaged spherical top 


with Ganapati, Siva and Parvati etched on it *327. 


The linga was not the only object of worship in these temples. Nandi, the attendant 
deity of Siva, is usually enshrined in a separate pavilion facing the sanctum. Thus the 
Bhoga Nandisvara temple inscription (Chikka Ballapura taluk, Kolar district) of the 
ninth century records the construction of a pavilion (gopakatta) for Nandi by Paliyana, 
the son of Aindrvacari *328. Similar pavilions for Nandi are also in evidence at the 
Onakahondada Basavanna temple at Belgimi (Shikarpur taluk, Shimoga district) of the 
ninth century *329, the RimiEsvara temple at KubatUr(Sorab taluk) of c.AD 900 *330 
and the ArkéSvarasvami temple at Alir (Chimrajanagar taluk, Mysore district) of the 


early Cola period *331. 


A shrine of the mother goddess is also often present in the precincts of Saiva temples. 
The Kuntir inscription of the tenth century (Kollegal taluk, Mysore district) which 


records grants for the deity Vinga Mah&vara by the Twelve of Kundattaru also 


includes a grant for the goddess Bhalari *332. This would imply that a shrine of the 
goddess was included in the premises. This is the case with the Ramégvara temple at 
Narasamanga]a (Chamrajanagar taluk) which has been assigned to c.AD 800. Here a 
separate shrine to the south-west of the temple houses the saptamatrka group 
consisting of Brahmi, MahesSvari, Kaumiri, Vaisnavi, Varah, Aindri and Camunda 
accompanied by Virabhadra, Gan€sa, Daksa-Brahma or Kubera and Bhairava. To the 
east of this shrine an image of Mahisasuramardini of the Ganga period was found 


ಇ 


which was possibly earlier accomodated in a separate shrine *333 


*3225. Jaiswal, Origin and Development of Vaignavism. loc. cit. p. 137 


*323A Eshmann. “The Vaisnava Typology of Hinduization and the Origin of Jagannatha”, 
A.Eschmann, H.Kulke and G.C.Tripathi{ed) Tahe Cult of Jagannatha and the Regional Tradilion of 
Orissa, New Dethi (1978),pp.99-117 

*324 infra, Section D 

*325 A.Eschmann, “Hinduisation of Tribal Deities in Orissa: The Sakta and Saiva Typologies’, in 
Eschmann , Kulke and Tripathi (edited), op.cit. p.96 

*326 ASMAR 1938, p.ll 


*327 ASMAR 1938, p.37 *328 EC X (old ed) CB 26. *329 ASMAR 94], pp.84-85. 
*330 Ibid, p37 *331 ASMAR 1937, p.37 *332 EC IV (new ed) Ko.10 
*333 ASMAR 1937, pp.35-36 *334 ASMAR 1946 p.14 *335 ASMAR 1941.p.99 


$336 ASMAR 1914-15 p.16 
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In several other temples the Saptamatrka group or the Mahigasura-Mardini 
images were placed in the sukhanasi or the navaranga mantapa of the main temple. 
This is the case with the Mahisasuramardini image at the Arkédvara temple at Talakad 
which is placed in the sukhanasi*334. Similarly a Saptamatrka panel and an image of 
Mahisisura-Mardini are placed in the navaranga of the Kubatur Rimesvara 
temple*335. An image of the goddess also finds a place in the navaranga of the 
Nagebvara temple at Beglir (Bangalore district). However, neither the image nor the 


temple have been clearly dated by the editor *336. 


Apart from the mother goddesses, Saiva temples also usually enshrined 
images of Surya. Thus the Ganigantru inscription (Yelandidr taluk, Mysore district) 
of the tenth century which records land grants for the ArakuttiSvara temple by 
Ghanarudra Arakutti also included grants for Aditya Bhatara by Elalabbe and 
Polalabbe*337. Subsidiary Surya shrines are also attested to in the Gautamésvara 


temple at Gauja (Shikarpur 


“5 taluk, Shimoga district) *338 and the ISvara temple at Nandigudi (Chitradurga 
district) of the tenth century*339. At the Ranfiesvara temple at Narasamangala, an 
empty pedestal with seven horses etched on it is found to the east of the Saptamatrka 
shrine. This probably was an image of Surya which was possibly accommodated in a 
separate shrine earlier* 340 . At the ArkéSvara temple at Talakad*341 the NageSvara 
temple of Bégur *342 and the eleventh century Dadigesvara temple at Kodihalli*343 
images of Surya were kept in the Navaranga Mantapa. It is not known whether they 


were earlier kept in separate cells. 


Saiva temples are also distinguished by sculptural friezes illustrating puranic 
and epic themes. These puranic friezes depict not merely Saiva myths and legends but 
also themes from the epics which are essentially Vaisnava in character. Thus the four 
central pillars of the navaranga of the Kalléivara temple at Garji ‘(Kadur taluk, 


Chikmagalur district) depict various aspect ‘of Shiva such as Nataraja Bhairava, the 


*337ECIV (new ed) Y1.174. *338 ASMAR 1941 pp.76-77 *339 ASMAR 1937 p. 
*340 ASMAR1937 p.36 *34] ASMAR 1946 p.14 *342 ASMAR 1914-15 p.16 
*343 ASMAR 1940 P.56 *344 ASMAR, 1942 PP.61-62 *345 ASMAR 1937 PP.30-32 


*346 Ibid *347 ASMAR 1941, pp.99ff *348 ASMAR 1935 pp.11-12 
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Lingodbhavamiirti, Ardhandrisvara, Gajasuramardana, Harihara etc. Apart from these 
Saiva themes, these pillars ascribable to the late tenth or early eleventh century also 
depict Laksmi in padmasana Venkatésa and Mahisasuramardini*344. Similarly, the 
Rimé{vara temple at Narasamangala ascribable to the early ninth century depicts on 
the beams supporting the navaranga ceiling, the babe Krsna lying on a banyan leaf, 
Rama and Laksmana conferring with Sugriva, the bridging of the ocean, Gajalaksmi, 
Visnu reclining on Adidಕಾಡ, Sita in ASokavana,*345 etc. The sikhara of the temple also 
bears stucco images of Tiandavévara Siva, Gajasuramardana, Daksinamarti, Visnu 
treading on Bili’s head. Uma-Mah&gvara and dancing Durga among others*346. The 
navaranga ceiling of the Rimeivara temple at Kubatlir*347 and the Kallésvara temple 
at Aralaguppe*348 depict Tanqavesvara Siva attended by Nandi, Parvati, Ganesh, 


| Kumara, and musicians and surrounded by ten Astadikpalas. 


The inclusion of Vaisnava themes in Saiva temples, together with shrines of the 
mother-goddesses and Stirya were probably a means of asserting the inclusiveness and 
‘all-encompassing nature of Siva. H.V. Stietencron reports a similar situation in Onissa 
where many works of art relating to Vispu are found in temples of Siva at Bhubanesvar 
and other places. But these images were distinctly Saiva in character although their 
appreciation pre-supposed an acquaintance of the educated viewer with Vaisnava 


mythology*349. 


- *349 H.V. Stietencron. “The Advent of Visnuism in Orissa in A. Eschmann. H. Kulke and G.C. 
Tripathi (ed).op.ct.p7 
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(III) THE SAIVA MONASTIC ORDER 


Although the Padupata doctrine presumably followed by the Kalamukhas *350 
laid down residence in a temple only in the first stage of an initiate's life, the 
Kalamukhas appear to have been essentially a resident order from the very beginning in 
this region . 

The principal Saiva monastic establishments in our region may be noticed here. 
The earliest reference in Southern Karnataka to a Saiva Monastic establishment occurs 
in the Nandi copper plates of Govinda II Rastrakuta of AD 806 *351 as well as 
another set of copper plates dated AD 810 *352 from the same place. In both cases, 
Isvaraddsa Muni, the sthanadhipati of Nandigiri and the chief disciple of Kalasakti guru 
was the trustee for the grants to Siva temples at Nandi. Dharmasakti Pandita who is 
mentioned in a late ninth century inscription from the Bhdganandibvara temple at 


Nandi *353 was probably a successor of Tivaradisa Muni. 


Another Saiva monastic centre was situated at Avani (Mulbagal taluk, Kolar 
district) where a cluster of temples had come up in the ninth and tenth centuries. 
Tribhuvana Kartara bhatdra and his possible ‘predecessor, Mahéndra Kaliyuga 
Rudra have been noticed earlier, to have been the pontiffs of Avanya sthing in the 
tenth century *354. 


*350 Since no Kalamukha work has survived, Lorenzen has presumed in his work, The 


Kapalikas and Kalamukhas : Two lost Saivite Sects,California (1972) P183 that they 


maintained Pa4upata doctrines and cults. For further evidence in support, vide 
M.Chidanandamurthy, Kannada Sasanagala Sanskritika Adhyayana, 2nd ed, (Mysore, 
1979), pp 129-133. 

*35] EC XVII (rev.ed) CB 106 

*352 Ibid, CB 66, 

*353 EC X (old ed) CB 26 
*354 Supra Section B, P 364 - 
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A ninth century inscription on a pillar near the Bharatsvara temple at Avani 
*355 indicates that the pontificate of Avani had been established in the ninth century. 
The epigraph records that minor Ganga chief, Prthivi Gangarasa visited BaneSvara and 
sought an audience with Pandita bhatara who was evidently the sthanadhipati at that 
time . An inscription from Balla village (Mulbagal taluk) dated AD 1007 *356 


mentions Tribhuvanakartta linga dévar as the ruler of Avanya sthana. He is the last 


pontiff of Avani to find mention in our inscriptions. 


! ಸಾ ed | . - . { - . 
Hebbata (Srinivaspur taluk, Kolar district) was also the site of a Saiva monastic 
establishment in the first quarter of the tenth century. We have references to the 
Acarya's sthana at Perbhata in the two virgals *357 of this place. But it is not clear 


whether this was a temple or merely a monastery. 


The late ninth century Mogénahalli inscription (Channapatna taluk, Bangalore 
district) *358 mentions Muvagi Cilluka dévar as the ruler (alva) of the temples of 
SivandrEdvara, Jagdhara Naghare&vara and Nitimargesvara. Unfortunately the 
location of these temples is not specified. But at all events this Saiva monastic 
establishment appears to be of considerable antiquity even at the end of the ninth 
century when it comes to our notice to judge from the title "Muvagi" (third) prefixed 
to the name of this preceptor. 

Another temple and monastic complex was situated at Baragur. Baragr's 
career as a Saiva centre started in AD 878 when Maheéendradhiraja Nolamba dedicated 
his own palace there for the establishment of the MahéndreSvara temple. The 
sthanapati! was Mahavrata -pradhana Dinakara Soma bhatarar of Gauha gotra. 
Apparently a monastery (matha) was attached to the temple. *359 
*355 ASMAR 1935, p.87, No.1S 
*3S6EC X (old ed) Mb 9]. 

*357 EC X (old ed) Sp 29 of c.AD 900 and Sp.28 of c.AD 920 
*358EC IX (old ed) Cp.438. 
*359 EC XII (old ed) Si 38 
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Another inscription from Baragur dated AD 919 attests to the existence of two other 


temples there as well as at least two monasteries. *360 


Hemavati (Sira taluk, Tumkur district) was another Said Centre. The temple 
of Ninnédvara déva situated here received a grant of land,*361 which was entrusted to 
Cilluka bhatarar who was the disciple of Vakkani bhatarar and is eulogized as the 


re-incarnation of LakuliSa. *362 


Pemjeru which is described as a Paficamatha sthina in one of the 
Baragur records *363 appears to be a major Saiva monastic centre in the tenth century 
and was apparently closely linked to the monastic establishments at Biaragur and 
Hémavati. *364 In the western division we have several references to Saiva monastic 
establishments from the Mysore and Shimoga districts. In Mysore district one of the 
earliest references comes from the Basavanahalli inscriptioin of the late ninth century 
(T. Narsipur taluk). This mentions Lakulisvara bhatarar, the disciple of Srikantha 


pandita bhatarar as the sthanika(manager) of the Ereyanigéivara temple. *365 


Unfortunately, the location of this temple cannot be ascertained. 


Nannayya's ‘temple at Nagarala (Nanjanagud taluk) was another monastery for 
(ss | 
Saiva monks in the tenth century. The pontiff of this centre has not been named but 
the inscription makes arrangements for the feeding of ascetics resident there (bratigalge 


unban) and for education (vidyadina). *366 


*360 Ibid, Si 39. *361 Ibid, Si 28, dated AD 942-43 
*362 Ibid, Si 28 1173-77, *363 Ibid, Si 39. 

*364 Ibid, Si 28, 11.46-48. 

*365 EC V (new ed) TN 320 


*366 EC III (new ed) Nj 239. 
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Piriyaholma (Nanjanagud taluk) was the centre of one of the two major 
subdivisions of the Kalamukhas the Sakti Parise in AD 977. The temple of the mother 
goddess situated here was also under their control. We also have reference to the 


temple of Cikke{vara in the course of the boundary details. *367 


Suttur (Nanjanaguid taluk) was the site of a Saiva monastery in the first quarter 
of the eleventh century. An inscription of AD 1032 records grants for the newly con- 
structed temples of ISzna Isvaramugaiyar and Mulasthanam udaiyar which were 
entrusted to the pontiff Brahmalingi bhalara. The reference to Mathada PUvina Sergi 
(flower merchant of the Matha) would indicate that there was separate monastery here 


*368. Itis interesting to note that the temple endowments were controlled by the 


Saiva pontiff and not the brahmad&ya sabha of Suttur. 


The Blitésvara temple at Varuna (Mysore taluk) was the seat of Nannikarttira 
bhaJara in the tenth century. This monk was entrusted with grants from the Calukyan 


chiefs Goggi and Durga for the temple. *369 


Similarly the BhujaangeSvara temple at Bdlgaliyar (Modern Bagali, 
Chamrajnagar taluk) was ruled by K{ici bhatarar, who also bore the title of Nirggunda 
gOrava, in the tenth century. This monk was entrusted with the management of grants 
made for the temple by Pergade Jogapayya a sénabova and the Three Hundred. *370 
Another tenth century shrine under the control of the Kalamukhas was the 
Arakuttésvara which was commissioned by Ghanarudra Arakutti of the Bali varhsa. 
The grants for the temple were entrusted to Sivadakti bhatarar who then had the 
temple constructed. He is said to have situated himself near Nandi. *371 It is possible 
that he belonged to the spiritual lineage of Kalasakti guru and ISvaradasa Muni.*372 
The location of the Arakutysvara temple itself is not specified clearly but it is possible 
that this too was situated in the vicinity of Nandi. 

*367 Ibid, NJ 294 *368 Ibid, Nj 215 
*369 EC V (new ed) My 168, 169. *370 EC IV (new ed)Ch 114 
*37] Ibid, YI 174. *372 Supra, p383, fn.353 
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The Mahadeva sthana of Kundattdr (Modern Kuntur, Kollegal taluk) was the 


seat of Paramasatti bhatdra in the tenth century. The preceptor as well as the shrine of 
Vinga Mahéivara and the subsidiary shrine of Bhalari were recipients of grants of land 


from the Twelve of Kundattliru and the king Nitimirga Permanadigal.*373 


The Kempanapura inscription of AD 991 (Chamrajanagar taluk) records grants 
for feeding ascetics, education and the renovation of a temple by Poleyya of Kellur. 
The grants were entrusted to Somarisi bhattaraka of Ivara lineage.*374 Evidently, 
this temple whose location is unfortunately not specified served as a residence for 
Kalamukha monks. The Atakdir inscription of AD 949-50 (Maddur taluk, Mandya 
district) *375 indicates that the Callésvara temple was similarly the centre of 
Kalamukha monks although the pontiff's name is not given. This inscription records, 
the settling up of a memorial stone for the hound Kali in front of the CallaSvara temple 
at Atak{ir and stipulates that the gorava ruling the sthina was to worship the stone 
before his meal. D.C. Sircar explains gorava as a Saiva priest *376 while Kittel opines 
that goravas were a class of Saiva mendicants.*377 We have seen above that Kiici 
bhatarar, the Oqeya of the Bhujangéivara temple at Balgaliyur was conferred the title 
of Nirggunda gorava by the local ruler *378. This would indicate that Saiva pontiffs 
were addressed as goravas, This is also borne out by the Hebbaja inscription which 
mentions BhavaSiva as ruling the kingdom of tapas and registers the grant of good 
quality cows (ageala turu) for a hero who perished in a cattle raid, by the_eorava * 379 
Here gdrava appears to refer to Bhavaseva. Thus the term gorava applies not merely 
to Saiva priests but to ascetics of the Caiva monastic order as well. The Calléivara 
temple at Ataklir thus appears to be a monastic centre as well. The inscription implies 
that ascetics discharged priestly functions also. 

*3'73 EC IV (new ed) Ko 10. *374 EC IV (new ed) Ch 145 
*375 EC VII (new ed) Mu 42. *376 D.C. Sircar, LE.G, Q.V. Gorava. 


*377 F. Kittel, A Kannada-English Dictionary, QV., Orav 
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The Kannambadi inscription *380 (Pandavapura taluk, Mandya district) 
mentions the SaviyabbEdvara temple which also perhaps served as a residence for Saiva 
Monks. At all events the details of land granted for this shrine includes a reference to 
the goravakere (tank of the goravas). The location of the Saviyabbésvara temple is 
unfortunately left unspecified. It is possible that it is identical with the Kanvevara 
temple at Kannambagi near which the inscription, which is datable to the close of the 
tenth century, was found. The location of the goravakere is also not specified but if it 
too was situated at Kannambadgi then it would strengthen the premise that the 
Saviyabbabvara had an attached monastery. On the other hand, the Hale Budandir 
inscription (Mandya taluk) of AD 1024 *38] does not mention either a temple or a 
monastery but refers to a pontiff, Sovirisi bhattaraka who constructed a tank for which 
the gavundas of Buidandir granted some land as bittuvatta. It appears from this record 
that Sdvirasi bhattiraka exercised authority over at least some part of Blidandr or in its 


vicinity. 


We have only one reference to a Kalimukha centre from the Hassan district. 
This comes from the ninth century Maruru inscription (Arkalguqg taluk).*382 It 
registers grants of land to Akhanda bhatara as vidyidina. This would indicate the 
existence of a monastery which also served as a centre for imparting theological 
Instruction to the laituy. Unfortunately, we are not told where this monastery was 
situated. The inscription itself was found in a field at Maruru and contains details of 
lands granted in terms of fields and tanks but the place name is not specified. It is 


possible that both the land and the monastery were located at Maruru itself 


In the Chikmagalur district reference to a Kalamukha monk comes only from 
the Gafljigere inscription (Chikmagalur taluk) of the close of the ninth century.*383 
This inscription records the crusading zeal of a monk Amrtarisi in the construction of 
a Saiva temple in Kollr nad with subsidiary shrines of Nandi and Bhagavati. 

*378 Supra, p,38¢, fn.370. *379 EC X (old ed) Sp.29 
*380 EC VII (new ed) Ppu 43. *381 EC VII (new ed) Md 54. 
*382 EC VIII (new ed) Ag 28. | *383 EC VI (old ed) Cm 133. 
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The precise location of this temple in Kolur nad is not specified but it probably served 


as seat for this monk who performed a vow and collected funds for its construction. 


Chikamagalur inscriptions refer to other Saiva temples, the Kilginésvara at Kigga 
*384 and the Jivitésvara at Chittavalli*385 of the 7th and the llth centuries 
respectively. But in both cases we do not have evidence of association of Kalamukha 
monks. In Shimoga district, the earliest reference to a Kalamukha comes from the 
Hecce inscription *386 (Sorab taluk) of AD 939 which registers grants for the 
SrikanthaSvara temple for the conduct of angabhoga,rangabhoga and caitrapavitra,the 
feeding of asscetics (tapodanara aharadana), naivedya and the maintenence of temple 
structure. The grants were entrusted to RudraSakti Panditadévar. The epigraph also 


mentions Brahmabhujanga Paramasvamigal who was evidently a witness to the grant. 


Similarly, the Mulasthina NandikEdvara temple at Sirilakoppa (Shikarpur 
taluk) which was renovated in AD 1019 served as the seat of Muliga Sivasakti 
pandgitadévar who was entrusted with talavrtll grants made for its maintenance *387. 
The Oriir inscription (Sorab taluk) of c.AD 938 records the construction of a temple 
(dégula) a monastery (matha) and a subsidiary shrine of KéSavaditya by Pereade 
Nakiyayya and members of his family.*388 Although the record does not mention any 
Saiva pontiff, the reference to a monastery indicates that it was a seat of the 


Kalamukhas, the only Hindu sect to develop a monastic order in this period. 


*384 Ibid, Kp 37, 38, 39, 40. 

*385 Ibid Cm 9S 

*386EC VIll(old ed) Sb 476. 
*387 EC VII (old ed) Sk 125 

*388 EC VIII (old ed) Sb 70. 
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We have epigraphic references to several other Saiva temples in Shimoga 
district such as the Pranavévara at Sthinakundir agrahirg, *389 the Gautaméivara at 
Gaujigrahara *390 the Candésvara at Silipura agrahara *391 and the lingas 
established at Uttaranihalli (Shikarpur taluk) in AD 1012 *392 and Nellir (Sorab 
taluk) in AD 1013.*393 In all these cases, however, we have no evidence of the 


association of Kalamukha monks. 


The Kalamukhas thus appear to have been entrenched in the Kola Tumkdr and 
Mysore districts and were more sparsely distributed in other districts. The reason for 
this sparse distribution in the Hissan-Chikmagalur tract may be in the fact that this area 
was a Jaina stronghold. It is less easy to explain why the Bangalore district yields but 
two references to the Kalamukhas. The area was dominated by the Nolambas and 
Banpas who patronized Saivism rather than Jainism. Although we have archaeological 
and epigraphic evidence for the existence of Gaiva temples few of these appear to have 
been associated with the Kalamukhas. The inscriptions examined above give us an idea 
of the extent of support extended by the laity to these monks. Grants were made to 
support ascetics resident in a temple(bratigalge unbap *394 tapodanara &hdradana, 
*399 for the imparting of education to the laity (vidya dina) *396 as well as the 
conduct of rites in a temple. The Atakfir inscription *397 appears to indicate that 
Caiva ascetics were also priests officiating in the temples. They were also responsible 
for the administration of the temple and its estates. In the case of monastic centres 
such as Avanya the jurisdiction of the pontiffs could extend to the neighbouring 
settlements as well and encompassed not merely the religious sphere but the temporal 
one as well. *398 
*389_EC VII (old ed) Sk 176 of the fourth century, Sk 322 of AD 935-36. 

*390 Ibid, Sk 45(b) of c.AD 890 
*39]1 Ibid, Sk 287 of AD 1011. * 392 Ibid, Sk 71. 
*393 EC VII (old ed) Sb 471. 
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Several inscriptions give us some idea of the ascetic regimen of the 
Kalimukhas. Thus ISvaradasa Muni the sthanadhipati of Nandi Hill in AD 806 is said 
to be observant of vows (vrata Niyama), penance (tapa) and daily prayers (Japa homa). 
*399 Similarly, the Baragur inscription of AD 878 *400 which mentions Dinakara 
Soma bhatarar of the Gauha gotra and pravara as the trustee describes him as 
Mahavrata-Pradhana. The grant was to pass on in the lineage of the guru provided the 
disciples remained brahmacaris. Evidently, celibacy was a rule of this order. The sect 
to which this preceptor belonged is not very clear since both the Kalamukhas and the 


Kapalikas were associated with the penance or vow called Mahavrata.*401 


The Kapalika Mahavrata, was an imitative repetition of Siva's performance of 
the Mahavrata as expiation for beheading the fifth head of Brahma. Through the 
performance of this vow, the Kapalikas believed that they became ritually homologized 
with the god and partook of his divine powers. *402 On the other hand, the 
Kalamukha Mahavrata was probably related to that described in Patafjali's YOgasutra 
which holds that when the five Yamas of satya, asteya, ahimsa,brahmacarya and 


aparigraha are practised without exceptions being made of time or place, status or 
occasion, the observance is known as Mahiavrata.*403 Lorenzen argues that the 


Pagupatas attached great importance to the performance of the five Yamas and five 


niyamas. He adds that most Kalamukha inscriptions stress the yogic attainments of 
these ascetics.*404 One such instance is provided by the Hale Budanur record of AD 
1024 which describes Sovirasi bhattaraka as possessing Yama (restraint), nlyama 
(discipline), svadhyiya (study) samidhi(absorption in holy thought), dhyina 
(meditation), mauna (silence) and anusthana (performance of duties).*405 


*394 EC Il (new ed) Nj 239. *395 EC VIl(old ed) Sb 476 
*396 EC Il (new ed) Nj 239, EC VIII (new ed) Ag 28, EC IV (new ed) Ch 145. 
*397 EC VII (new ed) Mu 42 *398 Supra, Chapter IV, Section F-I. 
*399EC XVII(rev ed) CB 106. *400 EC XII (old ed) Si 38. 


*401 D.N. Lorenzen, The Kipalikas and Kalimukhas, op.cit.,p.73. 
*402 Ibid, p80. - *403 Ibid, p.87. * 404 Ibid pp 81-82 
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Ifit is accepted that the Kalimukha Mahavrata consisted of unqualified observance of 
the five yamas, then it is interesting to note that it was identical with the Jaina version 
of Maliavrata for monks. *406 Jaini suggests that both the Jaina Mahavratas and the 
yamas of the Yoga school were derived from a common source. *407 But it is possible 


that its adoption by the Kalamukhas was a result of Jaina influence. 


To return to the question of the sectarian affiliation of Dinakara Soma bhatarar, 
the special stress on brahmacarya one of the five yamas, in the Baragdr inscription 
would suggest that he was a Kalamukha. In Nandi's opinion his position as a 
sthanadhipati would also point to his being a Kalamukha. The Kapalikas by contrast 
are generally associated with orgic and gruesome rites in cremation grounds. *408 
. However, Lorenzen has cited an inscription from Kolanupaka (Nalgonda district, 
Andhra Pradesh) of AD 1050 which appears to relate to a Kapalika sthanadhipati. 
*409 The Kapalikas in fact enjoyed tremendous influence among the ruling elite in the 
early medieval period. *410 It is, therefore, difficult to conclude merely on the basis of 
his position as sthafadhipati that Dinakara Soma bhatdrar was a Kilamukha. In 
contrast, Cilluka bhatarar, the trustee of NinnésVara deva, is specifically stated to have 
followed the ಕಸ agama of the Lakuliga sect - a statement which unambiguously 
identifies him as a Kalamukha. *41] 

*405 EC VII (new ed) Md 54. Translation on pp 578-579: 
*406 Supra, Section A p316 


*407 P.S Jaini Gender and Salvation, Op.cit, p.38, fn.9 


*408 R.N. Nandi, Religious Institutions and Cults... loc.cit, pp.85-86. 
*409 D.N. Lorenzen, New light on the Kapalikas in A. Hilte beitel (ed) Criminal Gods 


and Demon Devotees, New Delhi 1990, pp.233-35. 

*410 B.D Chattopadhyaya, "Religion in a Royal Household, A study of some 
aspects of Rajasekhara's Karpuramanjari" in idem, The Making of Early Medieval India 
OUP,(New Delhi, 1994) 

x41] EC XII (old ed) Si 28 of AD 942-43. 
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Kalimukhas performed the basic upacaras such as bali, cary, dhupa and dipa in their 
temples as attested by the Nandi plates of AD 806.*412 Bali might have signified one 
of the brahmana paficamahayajfias which implied offerings to creatures.*413 If so, it 
would controvert the view of the Srivaisnava teachers of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries who described the Kalamukhas as anti-vedic and anti-caste incharacter.*414 
Davis points out that the Saivicamas do not reject the védas altogether but have 
appropriated some of the vedic rituals as a subordinate component within their own 


system. *4]5 


The Kalimukhas were staunch Saivas. The Kerégodi Rangapura plates describe 
the trustee Nétrasivacirya, as “belonging to the line of pure Saivism and devoted to 
Tripurahara who is an embodiment of the triad of gods causing the creation, protection 
and destruction of the whole world”. This corresponds to the second principal topic of 


§ oN — 1! ಸ ಮ ಕ್‌ R 
Kaunginya's exposition of Pasupata doctrine namely, karana (cause). God or ISvara is 


Y 


described as the creator, sustainer and destroyer of the universe with both an immanent 
and a transcendent aspect. In both aspects he is characterized by unlimited power of 


knowledge (jfiina Sak i) and power of action (Kriya Sakti). *416 


*4]12 EC XVII (rev.ed) CB 106 
*413 The pahcamahayajfla later underwent modifications and were recommended for 
sudras as well. S.Jaiswal, “Studies in Early Indian Social History: Trends and 
Possibilities”, in IHR, Vol VI, Nos.1-2(1979-80),p.43. 
*414 R.Champakalakshmi, "Ideology and The State in South India", Paper 
presented at Seminar on State in pre-colonial South India, held in JNU 
in March 1989, p.20. 
*4]5 Richard H.Davis," Cremation and liberation: Revision 
of a Hindu Ritual” in History of Religions, Vol 28,No.1 (1988), pp.51-52. 
*416 D.N. Lorenzen, Kapalikas and Kalamukhas, loc.cit., pp 134, 190. 


Another distinctive Kalimukha-PiSupata tenet was a belief in Siva's absolute 
independence. They believed that Siva was not bound even by human Karma. 
Although this belief was later modified by certain groups within the Kalamukha school 
its acceptance by the majority shows that for the Kalamukhas, *417 Siva was an 
absolutist potentate on whom the devotees were completely dependent for 
liberation. Such complete dependence on the deity and the total dedication required of 
the devotee mirrors the relations between the lord and the servant (a), bhrtya) in the 
temporal sphere. *418 It would seem that even among the Saivas the practice of 
erecting memorials to preceptors after death was in vogue. Thus the Nelamaigala 
inscription ‘of AD 1029' *419 (Bangalore district) records the construction of the 


Siddhéivara temple by Vimanayya, a dandaniyaka and mantri of Yuddhamalladéva, in 


the memory of his guru Mauni bhaftaraka, Samadhi shrines were constructed for heroes 
who perished in battle as well. But there is a certain difference. Individuals like 
Nolamba Mahéndra and Dadiga gavundga fall in the category of bhubhuksu or seekers 
of worldly benefits, whose souls transmigrate to newly emitted bodies ‘after death 
Mauni bhattaraka's attainment of siddhi on the other hand, implies according to the 
Saivagamas, his passage from bondage (bandhatva) to moka. The soul freed of its 


fetters would regain its innate character of Sivatva (Siva-ness).*420 The identification 


of the guru with the deity would then be complete and the construction of the 
Siddhéivara temple an apt memorial. This practice also reflects the growing tendency 
among the Saivas of deifying the preceptor. 

*4]17 Ibid. 

*418 Supra, Chapter V, Section B 

*419 EC IX (old ed) N11 

*420 Richard H. Davis "Cremation and liberation. The revision 


of a Hindu Ritual", in History of Religion, Vol.28, No.1, (1988), pp 41-42. 
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D) VAISNAVISM 


In comparison with Jainism and Saivism Vaisnavism enjoyed much less support 
among the landed magnates of the period. Ganga Racamalla I was one of the few 
rulers who is described as a devotee of Visnu in the second phase. But the Perjjarahgi 
grant which records this registers a land grant for a $rotriya brahmana and not a 
temple. *421 Moreover, Racamalla I appears to have been a Jaina personally, as we 
have seen above. *422 It is possible that the donee of the Perjjarangi grant was a 

Vaisnava and hence Racamalla, in order to refrain from hunting his sentiments, and 
| perhaps to win his support, is described as a Vaisnava himself. A similar policy was 
adopted by Anantavarman Codagangadéva who was personally Saiva by conviction 
but whose records depict him as Parama-Mahésvara or Parama- Vaisnava according to 
the religious persuasion of the donee *423. This shows that sectarian differences based 
on special devotion to a Jaina, Saiva or Vaisnava deity did not have a corresponding 
 segregative reflection on the social base. Hence husband and wife could be devoted to 


{ ° . 
different deities and a devotee of Siva could also be described as a devotee of Visnu. 


Prior to the advent of the Colas in Southern Karnataka we have few references 
in inscriptions to Vaisnava shrines in our region. An inscription from Kalkunda 
(Nanjanagudq taluk) of the close of the ninth century mentions the deity Narayanasvami 
for whom Duggayya of Edakolagéri granted some pasture land (pasalam) to the west 
of Belavakale *424. The location of the temple and the social status of the donor are 
both not discernible from the record. 

Another temple of Visnu was constructed by Divalabbarasi, the N6lamba queen 
of Kadamba extraction who had also caused the Ndlamba NirayaneSvara temple at 
Avani to be built. This Visnugrha was situated at Peraramangala *425. 

*421 ECV (new ed) Kn 49. 

*422 Supra, Section A(1) 

*423 H.V. Stietencron, "The Advent of Vaisnavism in Orissa..." op.cit, pp.22-23. 
*424 EC Ill (new ed) Nj 249 ಸಪ | _ 
*425 EC X (old ed) Mb 38. 
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A temple of Visnu was constructed by the son of Tagaracce's urodeya, 
Perbarva Madhavayya. The location of this temple is not specified in the inscription of 
AD 1027 *426. Butitis possible that it was situated at Tiagaracce (Shikarpur taluk, 
Shimoga district) itself. The deity of this shrine Narayanadéva a the grant of 
Kiidigere Manneya as abhyantara siddhi probably from Nanni Santara Annala déva the 
ruler of Sintalige-1000 and Kodanadu-30. 


After the establishment of Cola rule, several Visnu temples appear to have been 
established in Southern Karnataka. The major shrines were those of 
Iravikula-Minikka-Vinnagar alvar at Tagdimalingi (T.Narasipur taluk) *427, 
Jayangonda Sdla Vinnagar-alvar at Manalur (Channapatna taluk, Bangalore district) 
*428, the Aprameyasvami temple at Maltr (Channapatsa taluk) *429 and the 
Rajasraya-Vinnagar-alvar temple at Marehalli (Malavalli taluk, Mandya district) *430. 
A perusal of grants made for these shrines indicates that prince support for Vaisnavism 
came from the sabhas of agraharas *431 as well as other temple managements. Thus 
the Iravikula-Manikka- Vinnagar Alvar temple was endowed out of the treasury of the 
Periya Kundavai-Alvar temple *432 But apart from this, the feudatories of the Colas 
such as Dandanayaka Paficavan Manukunak&sari Mariyan *433 and Perundanam 
Séenapati Kuravan Ulugalandan Rajendra Sola Jayamur Nadalvan *434 also made 
donation for the ritual requirements of these temples. The local body of the town, the 
Nagarattar of Jananathapuram acted as trustee for these gifts but it is interesting to 
note that they do not make grants themselves. It is also noteworthy that these 
subordinates of the Colas were not local men but brought from Tamil Nadu. This 
would indicate that the Tamil members of the Srivaisnava community took an active 
interest in furthering the cause of Vaisnavism in Southern Karnatgaka perhaps with the 
encouragement of their suzerains. 

*426 EC VII (old ed) Sk 53. * 427 EC V (new ed) TN 227, 229, etc. 
*428 EC IX (old ed) Cp 127, 129, etc. | 

*429 ASMAR 1942, No. S and 6 of the eleventh century.” 
#430 EC VH (new ed) Ml 160. *431 Supra, Section §, pp 3€5£, fn. 464 -7. 
*432 EC V ( new ed) TN 230. * 433 Ibid, TN, 233. *434 Ibid TN 229. 
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But the Colas do not themselves make any grants for these Vaisnava shrines whereas . 


they actively patronized the Kolaramma temple enshrining the Saptamatrkas at Kolar, 
granting the income from the revenue of several villages in Kuvalala nadu for that 


temple *435. 


Apart from these temples mentioned in inscriptions we may notice here the 
various Vaisnava icons which have been assigned to this period by art historians. 
These icons reveal to us the various forms in which Visnu was worshipped in our 
region. At Suttlir *436 (Nanjanagud taluk) the Narayanasvami temple enshnines an 


image of Varadaraja which has been assigned to the Ganga period. This image in high 


relief has its front hands disposed in the abhaya and varada mudras while the back 


hands hold the cakra and sankha. The mace is in the background behind the right front 


arm. It wears a tall tumbler shaped Kirita and is adorned with necklet, Yajfiopavita a 
girdle and bracelets. Similarly, the Varadaraja temple at Maddur (Mandya district) 
which is either a pre-Cola or an early Cola structure enshrines an image of Janardana 


holding padma, cakra, Sankha, and 9ad8 *437. 


Another late Ganga Visnu temple was situated at Hangala (Gundlupet taluk, 
Mysore district). Although the Varadaraja temple here now enshrines a Hoysala 
period image, the original image is to be found in the navaranga of the temple. This 
icon of Madhava has its front right hand disposed in abhaya mudrg while the two back 
hands hold the cakra and sankha. The front lef hand holds a lump of butter-an 
iconographic feature with no parallels *438 but which perhaps evokes the pastoral 


Krsna. The image has been assigned to the tenth century on stylistic grounds. 


The Kodangarama temple at Hiremagalur (Chikmagalur taluk, district) was 
probably originally built in AD 879 but was almost entirely reconstructed in the 
Hoysala period. 

* 435 ECX (old ed) Kl 112(a), KI 111 of AD 1022, 1028. 
*436 ASMAR 1944,P 19. *437 ASMAR 1946, Pil 
*438 ASMAR 1937, PP 17-18 
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At the Southern end of the temple enclosure is an image of Madhava which has been 
assigned to the Ganga period. Three of its hands hold a padma, cakra and sankha 
while the fourth is placed on the thigh (katihasta) *439. 


The structure of the Yoga Narasihha temple at Macheri (Kadur taluk, 
Chikmagalur district) is datable to c.AD 900 on stylistic grounds but unfortunately, the 
original image is now lost and is replaced by a thirteenth century icon of Yoga 
Narasimha with crossed legs tied by a broken yog apatta, front heads freely resting on 
the knees and back hands holding the Sankha and cakra. The main image is supported 
by small figures of his consorts on either side. The dasivatiras of Visnu are carved on 


the prabhavali It is not known how far this image resembles the original icon *440. 


The remaining instances belong to the eleventh century A.D. Of these the Yoga 
Narasimha temple at Agara (Yelandur taluk, Mysore district) enshrines a beautiful 
image of the deity seated with its legs tied by a yogapatta in a yoga posture. The two 
front hands are freely hanging down while resting on the knees while the two back 
hands hold cakra and sankha. It is open-mouthed showing tongue and fangs but ina 
peaceful mood. A small Laksmi is etched on the right breast and a third eye adorns the 


forehead *441. 


Another Yoga Narasirhha temple of the Cola period is situated at Dadaga 
(Nagamangala taluk, Mangya district). The main image of Yoga Narasitnha is seated 
in yogisana with knees tied up in yogapatta, the forehands rest on the knees while the 
other hands hold cakra and Sankha. The face and mane are well-worked and the 
expression is peaceful *442. 

*439 ASMAR 1931, P22 
*440 ASMAR 1942, PP.56-57. 
*44] ASMAR 1938, P26 
*442 ASMAR 1940, p.54-5S. 
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A temple of Narasimha is situated at Marehalli (Malavalli taluk, Mandya 
district) and is referred to as the Rajadraya Vinnagar-alvar *443 in inscriptions. The 
main image of this temple depicts the deity seated in sukhasana with Laksmi on his 
lap. It is depicted with an open mouth but a peaceful expression. The deity's hind 
hands hold the _cakra and Sankha while the fight front hand is disposed in abhaya mudrz 
and the front left holds Laksmi's arm. Laksmi holds a lotus in her left hand while her: 


foot rests on a padma near which a kalasa is placed. The torana of the image is 


serpentine with the ten avatars of Visnu depicted on the edge *444. The Report does 


not specify the avataras. 


[S 


While the Narasimha temples at Dadaga, Agara and Marehalli are situated in 
areas which came under Cola domination in the early eleventh century the Cintamapi 
Narasimha temple at Kubatiir (Sorab taluk) depicts the deity in a form peculiar to the 
Shimoga district *445. The image of Narasimha in the garbhagrha is two-handed. It is 
seated with the right knee folded up and the left in padmisana. The face is that of a 
natural lion. The period of this image is probably late Calukyan (eleventh or twelfth 


century) although this has not been clearly stated by the editor. 


Finally, we may consider the peculiar image of Janardana found at Palya 
(Hassan district) which has been assigned to the eleventh century. The image is in 
samabhanga posture and holds the pray6ga cakra and Sankha in its back hands. One of 
the forehands 1s disposed in abhaya mudrg while the other is placed on the thigh (kati 


hasta). It wears a jatamakuta, makara kundala, yajfopavita kaupina, gracefully flowing 
ghantas armlets wrestlets, anklets and necklaces. The form thus depicted is said to 
represent all the Trimurtis, the jata indicating Siva, ghanta indicating Brahma and the 
conch and discus, Visnu *446. 

*443 Supra, p 344,fn 430*444 ASMAR 1938, PP 39-40 

'*445 ASMAR 1941,P 100. 

*446 ASMAR 1942,P21 
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The above survey reveals that in Southern Karnataka Visnu was most often 
depicted as a four-armed deity bearing the Sankha, cakra, gada and padma. The god 
was usually portrayed in the standing posture with the various attributes; the Sankha 
and cakra are invariably associated with him while the other two are sometimes left out 
to depict the god instead as extending protection and boons to the devotee. The Palya 
image of Janardana represents this class in its most developed form as it portrays the 

‘deity encompassing the supreme trinity. It is possible that these Visnu images 
foreshadow the Hoysala period when images corresponding to the twenty-four chief 


names names of Visnu *447 were sculptured in Vaisnava temples. 


Narasimha was the other popular form in which Visnu was worshipped. This 
form became particularly popular in the period of Cola rule in Southern Karnataka. 


The Yoga Narasimha is the most frequently worshipped icon in this period. 


According to T.A Gopinatha Rao, Yoga Narasimha is another name for the 
Girija Narasimha, a variety of image which conceives of the deity as coming forth from 
a mountain cave *448. This aspect of Narasimha has been shown to be the most 
suitable for the Hinduization of tribal deities. Accentuating this is the Tantric character 
of Narasimha who is often worshipped together with Laksmi who alone had the power 
to appease him and with whom he had an amorous relationship *449. Although the 
: Yoga Narasimha images studied above depict him with Laksmi (at Micheri and 
Marepalli) or with Laksmi etched on his breast (as at Agara) and thus epitomize the 
Tantric character of the god, the deity's fierce aspect which is a major component of 
the Girija Narasimha form *450 is never brought out except at Agara where the image 
is adorned with a third eye on the forehead, an attribute of Siva in his fierce form, 
*447 T.A.Gopinatha Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, (Madras 1915), Vol.l, Pt.L, 
p 227. *448 Ibid, pp 149-150. 
*449 A. Eschmann, “The Vaisnava Typology of Hinduization and the origin of 
Jagannatha", in Eschmann, Tripathi and Kulke (ed), op.cit, p 111. § 
*450 Ibid, p.106. 
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we have suggested earlier that the Yoga Narasimha images might have been the result 

of influence by the Jainas and Saivas with their emphasis on dhyana and yoga. The 

yogapatta adorning the Yoga Narasimha images bring to mind the standard depiction 

of Jaina self-mortifiers in nisidhis at Sravanabélgola *45]. However, that may be, the 
nisidhis nabel 

thereomorphic form of this deity, particularly in the Chintamani Narasimha of Kubatur 

would indicate its potential as an agent of Hinduization and might explain its 


popularity. 


Sculptural friezes depicting puranic legends relating to Visnu in temples *452 
the few icons of Visnu in the temples of this region and the contemporary literary 
works reveal an awareness of Vaisnava mythology and iconography at least among the 
literati in society. Thus in the Pampa Bharata the iconographic conception of Visnu as 
the four-armed deity who bore the conch, discus and mace *453 and as reclining on 
Ananta on the milk ocean *454 find mention. The childhood exploits of Krsna as 
cowherd *455 and the slayer of demons such as Khara and Dhénuka *456 and the 
subduer of the serpent Kaliya are also referred to. Ranna's Gaddiyuddham describes 
Krsna as one of the Tripurusas, as Adidéva asuradhvams} and Jagadguru *457. The 


ten avataras of Visnu such as the fish (AnimE$adi) are also mentioned therein *458. 


Pampa specifically mentions the Trivikrama legend in connection with Krsna displaying 
his Viratartipa in the Kaurava court *459. | | 
*45] S. Settar, Inviting Death, loc.cit.\pp.190 4. 

*452 Supra, Section C(II), pp. 374 

*453 Pampa Bharata IX.30. 

*454 Ibid IV.S8, IX.44 

#455 Ibid IX 44. 

*456 Ibid v, 68. 

*457Gadayuddham 11.43. 

*458 Ibid, 111.44 

*459 Pampa Bharata IX.60. p | ನ 
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That this awareness was not translated into popularity of the Vaisnava cult 
among the upper classes is perhaps to be attributed to the fact that both the Saiva's and 
Jainas borrowed elements from Vaisnava mythology and gave it a subordinate place in 
their weltanschaung. Since sustenance, the function of Visnu in the Trimurti concept 
was also attributed to Siva by the Pasupatas and Kalimukhas, Visnu clearly, had a 
subordinate place in their world view. Indeed, in the Siva Purina and Linga Purana 
versions of the Narasimha myths, Gis as Sarabha destroys Narasimha and merges 


Visnu into himself *460 


The Jainas inclided the nine Baladévas and nine Vdsudévas among their 
dr -three salakapurusas. While they produced their own versions of the Vaisnava 
epics *46] the subordination of the Vaisnava elements is suggested by the fact that the 
nine Vasudévas including Krsna are usually depicted as descending to hell on their 
death and only gradually working their way up the ladder to final liberation *462. 
Although the Vaisnavas too had a similar conception of Visnu as the supreme, all 
encompassing deity, this cult could not Matoh either Jainism or Saivism in popularity. 
The lack of a monastic order probably was a major factor in the low popularity of 
Vaisnavism. While the Jaina and Saiva ascetics actively propagated their faith, the 
Vaisnavas lacked this influential class of votaries and thus lagged behind Jainism and 


Saivism in the construction of temples. 


The lack of a monastic order probably led to the growth of a managerial cadre 
in Vaisnava temples in the early medieval period. The existence of such a cadre is 
revealed in the Narayanaswamy temple inscription at Malurpatna (Channapatna taluk) 


of A.D. 1014 records that the sabha of Sdlamidévi 


*460 Deborah A.Soifer ‘The Myths of Narasimha _and Vamana: Te Avatars in 
Cosmological Perspective, State University of New York (1991) pp 90-91. 


*461 Shaktidhar Jha, Aspects of Brahmanical infludence on Jaina Mythology., Delhi 
(1978)., p 16. 


*462 Ponna's Santipurinam V.74, IX. 39 Cavundarayapuranam, op.cit. 0363 
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Caturvédimangalam received from the temple servants (Kanmigal) of Jayangonda 
Vinpagar Alvar temple, 320 kalams of paddy from the temple treasury. As interest, the 
Sabha was to provide specified amounts of paddy to the temple twice annually *463. 
The Kanmigal of this record appear to have been more concerned with the 
management of temple endowments than with the worship of the deity *464. They are 
also mentioned in several other records registering grants of land to the same temple 


*465. But in these inscriptions their functions are not clearly specified. 


‘We do not have references to the Kanmigal in any other inscription but we have 
evidence for the existence of temple treasuries in Vaisnava temples which might have 


necessitated the presence of a separate managerial cadre. *466 


*463 ECIX (old ed) Cp 129. 


*464 R.N.Nandi, Religious Institutions & Cults... loc.cit., p 
*465 EC IX (old ed.) Cp132 & Cp128 of AD.1007 & Cp133 of A.D.1030. 


*466 ECV (new ed.) TN 230 & TN 227 of the early 11th century. 
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E) MOTHER GODDESS CULTS: 


We have seen earlier that cults of the mother goddesses were to some extent 
incorporated into Saivism where the mother goddess as consort of Siva was an aspect 
of his alk- encompassing nature. But separate temples of the mother goddess also 
existed. One such example is provided by the Manpe plates of Racamalla I of AD 828 
*467. These record the establishment of the goddess Kilta-bal-eretti bhatari (goddess 
famed for her sharp, drawn sword) who has been identified as a form of Sakti by R. 
Narasimhachar. The temple was situated in the Daddavadi village in the Mianya visaya 
and the village itself was granted for the bali, dhiipa and dipa of the deity. The grant 
was entrusted to Déva Sarma, a Vaikhinasa. The deity appears to have been a fierce 
form of the mother goddess and may have been tribal in origin. But the cult was 
apparently well-integrated into the folds of Puranic Hinduism and at least the basic 


upacaras appear to have been performed regularly. 


Such unambiguous information is not available for the cults of the goddess 
(Bhattaraki) of Ponriduki (Honnudike, Tumkur district) *468 and Bhagavati of PuttUr 
*469. Both received grants from the local rulers in the eighth century, we do not know 
whether these were fully brahmanical cults with canonical worship or merely local cults 
of some importance which were being promoted by the local rulers and in the process 


of Hinduization *470. 


No such doubts arise in the case of the temple of Bhalari at Periyaho]ma 
(Nanjanagud taluk). The Sakti Parise of the Kalimukhas probably sponsored the 
construction of this purely Sakti shrine of Bhalari-Mahadévar-Bhagavati for which the 
twelve of Piriyaholma and Ayyapa gavunda made a gift of land free of taxes. 

*467 S. Settar, ASMAR 1910-A Study, Vol III, (Dharwad, 1976), No.4, pp 33-34. 
*468 K.V. Ramesh, op.cit, No.64. 

*469 EC X (old ed) Kl 230. 

*470 A Eschmann “Hinduization of Tribal Deities in Orissa.... loc.cit., pp 82-84 


Contributions from the land of each okkal and a pair of bullocks were also levied for 
the temple. The gifts were entrusted to Klci bhatarar the disciple of Balasakti bhatara 
of Sakti Parise *471. The fact that the temple was under the management of the 
Kalamukhas clearly indicates that the worship of the goddess conformed to the Hindu 
canon. 

Another major shrine of a mother goddess was located at the Jayangonda Sdla 
Caturvédimangalam an. agrahara in Kaivara nadu *472. The goddess Cimundésvari 
of this agrahara was recognized as the guardian deity of the nadu as a whole, and the | 
nattdm bound themselves to provide one goat per inhabitant every Tuesday to the 
goddess. Evidently, blood sacrifices were regularly offered to the goddess and on a 
large scale. That this was done in a temple in an agrahara is surprising for normally 
brahmanical cults are not associated with blood sacrifices. In some cases Eschmann 
points out that blood sacrifices are made to the original symbol of the deity while the 
main Hinduized deity represented by the anthropomorphic image is sheltered from the 
blood sacrifice by closing the door of the temple *473. 

Fuller *474 relates the practice of blood sacrifices to the independent character 
of the goddess. He observes that independent goddesses generally tend to be fierce, 
bloodthirsty and unpredictably angry and aggressive. They prefer meat offerings and 
blood sacrifices and possess people either ritually or through the infliction of illness. 
Goddesses with male consorts, on the other hand, are normally pacific infrequently 
angry or aggressive accept only vegetarian offerings and rarely possess human beings. 
The fierceness and aggressive power of the independent goddesses in his opinion is 
derived from their chastity and asceticism which generate heat and power involving 
anger and aggression as well in Hindu mythology. 

*47] EC III (new ed) Nj 294 of AD 977 

*472 EC X (old ed) K126 

*473 A. Eschmann, “Hinduization of Tribal Deities in Orissa", loc.cit.p.90. 

*474 C.J. Fuller, “The Divine Couple's relationship in a South Indian Temple, Minaksi 
and Sundaresvara at Madurai", in History of Relisions Vol 19, No.4 (May 1980), 
p.327. 
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While Fuller's explanation in terms of Hindu mythological notions is valid to 
"some extent, it 1s noteworthy that all the features described by him as charactenstic of 
independent goddesses are basic to aboriginal cult deities *475. Thus, Nandi's linkage 
of blood offerings to the goddess to the process of aboriginal assimilation appears to 
be more apt. Tribals worshipped the deity with blood rites and this was continued 
when her worship was adopted by brahmanical groups. Thus the Devi Mahatmya and 
Kalika Purana . advocate offerings of blood and flesh from their own bodies to the 
deity by the devotee*476. This practice is probably the one depicted in the Draupadi 
ratha at Mahabalipuram and the Singavaram and Pullamankai temples in Tamil Nadu 
*477. The Tamil versions of the Mahabharata incorporate the sacrifice of Aravan, the 
son of Arjuna and Ulupi before the altar of Kali, in their accounts. This story is also 
presented in the festivals of Draupadi in the form of a Terukkuttu drama wherein 
Aravan sacrifices himself in a pre-war rite which included the Ayudha puja to ensure 
victory to the Pandavas. A ritual enactment of this story is also performed wherein the 
pujari and members of the local community worship Aravan and administer cuts on the 


effigy which stand for his self-mutilation and ultimate sacrifice*478. 


Other hints of the aboriginal roots of the worship of the goddess can be 
glimpsed in the Aryastava which characterizes the goddess as surd-mamsabali-priya 
(delighting in offerings of flesh and wine) *479. In the Devi-Mifiatmya too, the 
goddess is said to have had a draught of wine before slaying Mahisasura. In the 
buffalo sacrifice carried out in village festivals, a pot of toddy may be set before the 
goddess prior to the sacrifice *480. 

*475 A. Eschmann, “Hinduization of Tribal Deities in Orissa”, loc.cit, pp 81-82 


*476 R.N. Nandi, Relisious Institutions and cults... loc.cit, pp 142-43. 


*477. A Hiltebeitel, The cult of Draupadi Vol.1 Mythologies from Gingee to 
Kurukshetra, (Chicago, 1988), pp 318-320. 
*478 Ibid, Vol 2.On Hindu Ritual and the Goddess, (Chicago 1991), pp 289-299. 


*479 R.N.Nandi, ‘Religious Institutions and cults... loc.cit, pp 142 ff 
*480 A. Hiltebeitel, "Rama and Gilgamesh - the sacrifices of the water buffalo the 


Bull of Heaven" in History of Religions, Vol.19, No.3 (Feb.1980) pp 190-91. 
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That the mother goddess was generally associated with blood sacrifices in the Puranas 
themselves might explain the prevalence of this rite in a temple situated in an ggrahara. 
Another factor which might explain the prevalence of blood sacrifices is the 
widespread influence of Tantrism in the early medieval period. Tantrism, as we have 
seen earlier, adopted many aboriginal rituals such as blood sacrifices, the worship of 
Yantras etc. *481 and these were focussed on mother goddesses such as 
Camundesvari and the saptamatrkas, and the Jaina Yaksinis. The prevalence of blood 
rites has been attested to by the Sulidénahalli inscription cited above *482. The use of 
Yantra stones to invoke the goddess is brought out by the yantra stone inscribed in 
° tenth century characters found at Banndr in the vicinity of the Ramasvami temple. 
The meaning of the inscription is unclear but it is probably a mystic incaltation *433. 
Thus Tantric rites appear to have been very popular in our region in the early medieval 
period. Two saptamatrka shrines existed in Kolar in the Cola period. The Kolaramma 
temple and an adjoining subsidiary shrine both enshrine images of Saptamatrkas. The 
temple was under the control of Tamil Siva brahmanas and enjoyed the patronage of 
the Cola suzerains *484. We have noted above, that the Saptamatrkas were the foci of 
Tantric cults in this period. However, whether this held good for the Kolaramma 
temple is not clear from the evidence. It is interesting to note that in 
Champakalakshmi's opinion, Siva-Brahmanas were those temple priests who had been 
earlier priests of a local cult. *485. In the Cola period at all events they had a gotra 
affiliation and were clearly recognized as brahmanas *486. The evidence on the basis 
of which she draws this conclusion is not clearly stated. The two Siva-brahmanas 
mentioned in the Kolaramma temple inscriptions of the early eleventh century, 
SOrnapuliyan and Vinakkalan were clearly Tamils and not locals of Karnataka. 
*481 Supra, Section A(11) Jaina Pantheon. *482 Supra, p 40% ,fn472. 
*483 EC V(new ed) TN 49. *484 EC X (old ed) Kl 112(a) and K1.111. 
*48S RR. Champakatakshmi, "Peasant State Society in Medieval 

South India-A Review Article” in LE.S.HR. Vol 18, No.3.4 (1981), p 421. 
*486 EC X (old.ed) Kl.106 (a) of AD1019-20. 
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If Champakalakshmi is right in viewing them as having been drawn from aboriginal 
priesthood, it is possible that the rituals followed in the Kolaramma temple had 
aboriginal elements. Inscriptions, however, refer merely to offerings of perpetual 


lamps (Vilakku) and arrangements made to meet this ritual *487. 


Another Saptamatrka temple was situated at Suttur (Nanjanagud taluk) *488 
and was designated the Sutturamma temple in an inscription of AD 1032. The temple 
appears to have been endowed by the wife of a merchant who also had two Saiva 
temples constructed at Suttur. The inscription does not clearly state who worshipped 
at the mother goddess shrine. But it is possible that the Kalamukha Brahmalingi 
bhatara who managed the Siva temples of Suttur also controlled the SuttUramma 


temple *489. 


The popularity of the cults of mother goddesses at the temple level in our 
region is evident from the large number of images of Mahisasuramardini Durga and the 
Saptamatrkas ascribable to the period under study *490. Part of this popularity was 
due to the fact that the goddess was regarded as the bestower of victory in battle. The 
cult was, therefore, promoted by kings and feudatories. Some lineages such as the 
Kadambas and Calukyas adopted the Saptamatrkas as their tutelary deities *491, while 
a lord of Banavisi-12,000 is described as the obtainer of a boon from Cimundésvari 
*492. Ata much later period, navaratra and Dafara with elaborate buffalo and goat 
sacrifices in honour of Durga as the goddess of victory (Vijaya) fromed one the the 
most important royal festivals of the Vijayanagara dynasty *493 and its successor 
states including the Wodeyars of Mysore. 

*487 EC X. (old ed) Kl.106(a) and 112). *488ASMAR 1944, pp. 19-20. 
*489 EC III (new ed) Nj 215 

*490 Supra, Section C(I), fn 332-336 The instances cited here are far from 
exhaustive. 


*49] EC VIII (old ed) Sb 33, 571. *492 EC VIT (old ed) Sk. 125. 
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At a more popular level local goddesses such as Mari were probably 
worshipped. The mode of worship probably differed little from the modern period 
when their festival is celebrated by the entire village community as and when the need 
arises to propitiate them to ward off evil *494 particularly epidemic disease. Blood 
offerings of buffaloes and goats are generally made by the community and the 
officiating priests are generally drawn not from the brahmanas but the lower castes, 
particularly, the potters, barbers, washermen or untouchables who are the primary 
ritual service castes in village *495. The presence of the deity is conveyed through a 
medium who in the trance of possession communicates with the devotees. However, 
our sources provide us with limited evidence on this point. Mari is the only local 
goddess we can identify and she is merely conceived of as a terrific, destructive deity 
*496. Whether she was also conceived of as the deity who afflicted with small pox as 


she is known today is not known although it is very likely to be the case. 


*493 A. Hiltebeitel, The Cult of Draupadi, Vol.1, Mythologies, Op.cit. pp.44-45. 
*494 H. Whitehead, Villace Deities of South India, Reprint, 
(New Delhi, 1983) p.16; Richard L. Brubaker “Barbers, 
Washermen and other priests : Servants of the South Indian Village 
and its goddess", in History of Religions, Vol 19, No.2 (Nov 1979), p 130. 
*495 Ibid, pp 131 ff, W.C. Beane, Myths, Cults and Symbols in 
Gakta Hinduism, A study of the Indian Mother - goddess: (Leiden, 1977), p 37. 


*496 EC IV (new ed) Ch 164, EC VI (new ed) Sr 78. 
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F) CULTS OF THE DEIFIED DEAD 


{ 
The practice of worshipping the dead can be traced back to the Sangam period. 


Sangam works speak of the divine as dwelling in hero stones (virakal or natukal) 


which commemorated a hero killed in battle. These stones which were worshipped by 
warriors going to battle, were set up under a shady tree decorated with flowers and 
peacock feathers and enclosed in a canopy of cloth. The hero's spear and shield were 
placed close to it. The spear and peacock feathers suggest links with the worship of 
Morgan the Tamil god _par excellence in whom the Sangam ideals of beauty, love 


and heroism were presonified on the divine plane *497. Murugan was worshipped 


with flower garlands and music. He could also induce possession not only in the velan, 
the shaman, but also in any individual dancing the vériyatu (the dance of wild frenzy) in 
worship.*498 


Music and dance serving as a catalyst for possession, is even now a central 
feature of the modern local cults of the deified dead such as the Teyyam in North 
Kerala, the vilpattu in southern Tamil Nadu and pad-dana of coastal Karnataka. Oral 
performance of the deity's story is a primary feature of all these cults. The narrative 
high point of such performances is the death of the hero-a point at which the deified 
dead possesses his human mediums. The principal reason for this appears to be the 


fact that their deification was a result of their untimely, violent death *499. 


*497 R. Thapar, “Death and the Hero” in Humphreys and King (ed) 
Mortality and Immortality - The Archaeology and Anthropology 
of the concept of Death, London, 1987, p.301. 


*498 F. Hardy, Viraha-Bhakti; the early history of Krsna devotion in South India, 
OUP, (New Delhi, 1983) pp. 133-34 & 138-39. 


*499 Stuart H. Blackburn, "Death and Deification : Folk Cults in Hinduism" 
in History of Religions, Vol. No.3, (Feb 1985) p J5¢€ 
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Kurup, in his study of the memorial stones of Kerala distinguishes between the 
practice of sitting up of hero stones and the cult of Teyyam with its possession rituals. 
He observes that the practice of erecting hero stones existed only till the thirteenth 
century after which it appears to have been given up. Instead the cult of Teyyam 
developed, incorporating within itself the worship of several folk heroes. 

Thus the practice of worshipping the dead passed into the realm of performing 
arts*500. This also appears to be the case with the neighbouring district of South 
Kanara where few memonal stones have been found *501 but defied heroes such as 
Koti and Chennayya are worshipped in festivals incorporating, music, ‘dance and 
possession. However, in both the Teyyam and Bhuta cults, the insignia of the deified 


spirit, such as a sword or spear are placed or a wooden pitham within a sthanam or 


sana which are plain rectangular, windowless structures adjoined by an open portico of 
twin pillars. The structure of these sthanams is reminiscent of Megalithic chamber 
tombs *502 while the placing of the sword or spear recall the Sangam practice of 
placing the spear before the natukal. Strong continuities from the Megalithic and 
Sangam periods thus mark the modern cults of the deified dead. It remains to be seen 
whether the distinction made by Kurup between the practice of erecting hero-stones 
and observance of festivals involving possession can be sustained on the basis of 


evidence for early medieval southern Karnataka. 


The custom of eyecting hero-stones for heroes who fell in battle is first attested 
to by the Kallur virgal which commemorates the death of Pabbhu in the battle of 
Rakkasanlru in the sixth century *503. The practice appears to have been more 
popular and widespread in the second phase. 


*500 K. K. N. Kurup, "Memorial Tablets in Kerala", in S. Settar and 


G.D. Sontheimer (ed) Memorial Stones : A study of their variety 
and significance (Dharwad 1986) pp.243-250. 
*501 S. Settar, "Memorial Stones in South India", in Ibid, p./¢7. 
*502 Ibid, p 190. 
*503 K.V. Ramesh, Op.cit, No.28 | ೫ 
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Hero stones both purely commemorative and donative dating to the eighth, ninth and 
tenth centuries are found in hundreds throughout the region under study *504. It came 
to be believed that the hero slain in battle was transported to heaven by the _apsaras 
eager for union with him. This is depicted on hero stones which by the eleventh 
century usually have three panels - the lowest depicting a battle, the middle one 
showing the hero being carried to heaven by one or two apsaras and the third with the 
hero in heaven sometimes worshipping a linga *50S. Literary works such as the Pampa 
Bharata *506 or Ranna's Gaddyuddham *507 and Aijita Tirthakara Purinam *508 also 
attest to this belief. The Sangam practice of warriors seeking the blessings of the slain 
hero is also demonstrated by Ranna's Gadayuddham wherein Duryodhana pays his re- 
spects to the mortal remains of Abhimanyu and prays for a fraction of his valour and a 


heroic death to match it *509. 


Beyond this, we have little information on the rituals of the worship of 
hero-stones. The one virgal inscription to mention such worship is the Ataktir virgal 
which as we have seen specifically states that the gorava ruling the Calléivara temple 
before which the memorial stone was set up must worship the stone before taking his 
meal *510. This would imply that the virgal was worshipped daily and since the 
worship was carried out by Saiva ascetics it probably consisted of the basic upacaras of 
offering gandha (sandal paste), dhupa, 

*504 Chapter IV, Section E 

*505. ASMAR 1942, p.201; Inscriptions also bring this out. For 
instance EC VIII (old ed) Sb 22 of the late eighth century and 
EC XI (old ed) Si 26 of the tenth century both mention the hero 


being carried to heaven by the suravadhu. 


*506 Pampa Bharata X.45. *507 Gadayuddham IV.21-22. 
*508 Ajita Tirthakara Purinam, 1.48 *509 Gadayuddham IV.57. 


*510 EC VII (new ed) Mu 42. 
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(incense), dipa (lamp), puspa (flowers) and naivedya (food) *511 It may be 
instructive to examine the rituals associated with Aravan,the self-sacrificing hero of the 
cult of Draupadi. The priest of the local Draupadi temple offers dipiridhan& to the 
effigy of Aravan with lighted camphor. Then administering a few cuts to the effigy and 
cutting up a pumpkin to represent his self-mutilation and sacrifice, he flings up rice 


mixed with blood to feed Aravan *512. 


Such blood nites may not have been followed by the gorava at Atakiir as 


violating his basic vow of ahimsa. But in the case of Akatega whose self-sacrifice is 


recorded in the virgal at Hecche *513 a rite similar to that observed for Aravan may 
well have been followed, Akatega's was a self-sacrifice to ensure an heir for his lord. 
The king Santivarma of Herdese then made a grant which was entrusted to the 
Mahajanas of Elase for the maintenance of rituals at the memorial, in all probability. 
We have seen in the instance of the CimundEsvari temple of Jayangonda $Sla 
caturvédimangalam *514 that blood sacrifices could be performed in temples in 
agraharas. In the case of the Hecche virgal the memorial is not stated to be located in 
an agrahara nor were the Mahajanas the officiating priests. They were merely re- 


sponsible for ensuring the maintenance of the memorial. 


While the Atakiir and the Hecche virgals relate to worship offered to the 
hero-stones themselves, the Tonaci inscription (Krishnarajapzte taluk, Mandya district) 
of the close of the tenth century *515 records the grant of thirty Kolagas of land made 
by the Peralke heggade and the givunda of Tolaiije for the festival (parba nimittam) of 
Ankakaradéva. An Ankakara is a leading hero or an influential servant of a lord *516. 
*511 Supra Section C. 

*512 A. Hiltebeitel, The Cult of Draupadi, Vol 2, On Hindu Ritual and the Goddess, 
(Chicago, 1991)-pp291-292. *513 EC VII (old ed) Sb 479 op.c.AD 991. 

*514 Supra, Section E,p 408 ,fn472. *S15 EC VU new ed) KrsSl. 
*516 F. Kittel, Op. cit. qv. Ahkakiira 
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The reference to a festival might imply an oral performance of the hero's story such as 
is part of modern hero cults. The Tonaci epigraph is apparently not a virgal and 
mentions in addition 1 AhkakKaradeva, Mahadéva and Moriyadéva as well. Itis 
possible that Ankakaradeva was enshrined in a subsidiary shrine within the precincts of 
the local (a temple. At all events the inscription does not clarify whether the deified 
hero was represented by a virgal or by his insignia as in the cult of Bhutas or Teyyam. 
In any case, if the suggestion that the festival of Ankakaradéva consisted of the oral 
performance of his story be accepted, it would mean that the early medieval 
Kannadigas honoured deified heroes both by setting up hero stones and holding 
possession-oriented rituals. Whether these two modes were combined or were 


mutually exclusive alternatives cannot be discerned at present. 


Another method of deification was the practice of setting up samadhi shrines 


for the deceased. This was done both for heroes who perished in battle *517 and for 
religious preceptors such as Maheyira Kaliyuga Rudra *518 and Mauni bhattaraka 
*519, Such a practice of setting up Sivalayas named after the dead is authorized by 
the Agamas which speak of religious edifices in which the deceased were enshrined in 
the form of a linga or a portrait relief: Such shrines were found in Tamil Nadu as well 


where they were termed pallipadai *520. 


Mastikals (memorial stones for a sati) form another category of memorials 
erected for the deceased. We have but three instances of sati, ie. widows following 
their husband after death. Of these, only one appears to have been commemorated by 
erecting a mastikal. This Mastikal was found at Mallandur (Sagar taluk, Shimoga 
district) and bears an inscription of the tenth century. 

*517 Supra, Section C(1), p, 374. , fn 306, 307. 
*518 EC X (old ed) Mb 67. *519 Supra Section c(IIl), p 394 , fn419 


*520 S.Settar “Memorial Stones in South India”, loc.cit, p.185. 
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It has the large figure of a Mahasati with her right hand raised *521 - a characteristic 


feature in the depiction of a sati *522. 


An inscription from Kavadi (Sorab taluk, Shimoga district) of the fifth century 
A.D. records the death of Ravivarman, the son of Kadamba MrgéSavarman, and his 
queen (xaifii) who was liberated along with him *523. This might represent the earliest 


example of sahagamana in our region. 


Clear evidence for Sati comes from the Ajita Tirthakara Puranam of Ranna 
composed at the end of the tenth century. This records the self-immolation of 
Gundamabbe the sister of Attimabbe, Ranna's patroness, following the death of their 


husband Nagadeva in a battle *524. 


The Pampa Bharata depicts the wives of warriors resolving to perform 
self-immolation on the eve of the battle in case of their husband's death *525. Howev- 
er, the practice was not yet very popular in this period, It is else inconceivable that in a 
region where the practice of erecting memorial stones was so widespread, there should 


be only one Mastikal and-one epigraphic reference to Sahagamana. 


In sum worship of the dead appears to have been a common practice in our 
region in the early medieval period. The erection of a hero stone was a major expres- 
sion of such devotion particularly after the eighth century. These hero-stones may 
have been worshipped but the details of such rites cannot be clearly discerned. We 
also have a reference to a festival in honour of a deified hero which after modern 
parallels, perhaps consisted of a performance of his story. Since 
*521 ASMAR 194], p.74. 

*522 M. Chidanandamurti, “Two Masti Temples in Karnataka". in 
S. Settar and G.D.Sontheimer (ed), op.cit. p 129. 
*523 EC VIll (old ed) Sb 523. 


*524 Ajita Tirthakara Purinam 1.46-48. 
*525 Pampa Bharata X 45 
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the inscription recording this festival was not a virgal it is not clear whether such 


festivals formed part of the rites of worship associated with memorial stones. 


Agamic Saivism incorporated the worship of the dead through the custom of 
erecting Sivalayas in their name, where worship in accordance with Agamic injunctions 
was evidently carried out. Both laymen who perished in battle as well as preceptors 


were thus honoured though the latter had a higher spiritual status as mumuksus. 
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CHAPTER VI 
CONCLUSION 


The topography and climate of southern Karnataka favoured a mixed farming 
regime of cattle and sheep-harding together with agriculture which was based both on 
the seasonal rainfall patterns and on the development of irrigation projects, principally 


tanks. This seems to have been the pattern from the earliest period in our region. 


Since our sources primarily record grants for temples, brahmanas or secular 
assignees they chiefly mention wet lands where paddy was the preferred crop. These 
lands were evidently preferred for grants. We have scant references to dry lands. In 
some cases the category of granted land is not specified but this cannot always be 
taken as evidence that they were dry lands. Apart from paddy, millets, seje and 
sugarcane also find mention in inscriptions. Among fruits grown we have reference to 

plantains, areca and coconut plantations. Flower gardens were often granted to 


temples for meeting ritual requirements. 


Both wet lands growing paddy and garden lands (tonta, totta) required 
irrigation for maintaining high levels of yields. In the region under study the major 
source of irrigation were tanks to which we have innumerable references. Tanks 
together with channels and natural streams are frequently mentioned in boundary 
descriptions. They also helped demarcate one field from another. Tank 
construction was actively undertaken by the ruling elite of every level from kings, 
queens and feudatories down to the local landed elite such as the giavundas and 
Mahijanas. We have even some references to construction of irrigation works by 
artisans. That tank construction was a major factor in agrarian expansion was clearly 
recognized. Consequently grants of land or the yield of land were made by the rulers 
- to the individuals who constructed tanks for the maintenance of the tank. A graduated 
increase in taxation on newly irrigated lands seems to denote a desire on the part of 


the rulers.to convert dry lands to wet lands which clearly had higher yields. 
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Tank construction was also a major factor in the spread of agricultural 
settlement over space and probably resulted in the emergence of new hamlets which 
were then considered part of the larger settlement and its subsidiaries. However, 
literary works associate hamlets or pallis with tribal settlements. This association is 
not brought out in inscriptions except in one case where a pall is descnbed as a 
shepherds’ settement. However the fact that the majority of the inscriptions referring 
to pallis record their grant to an individual, or a temple or a brahmadéya might 
indicate a process of acculturation whereby tribals were subordinated to the ruling 


elite. 


Agriculture and cattle and sheep-rearing do not appear to have been mutually 
exclusive. We have no evidence of pastoral nomads although it is possible that the 
Bédas belonged to this category. However beyond their predatory cattle raids we 
have no evidence to support this contention. They too might have practised swidden 
agriculture. Among settled populations agriculture and pastoralism went hand in 
hand. Cattle herds were possessed by the gavundas, the upper stratum of the 
peasantry, to judge from a reference to a gosidsa gavunda and their frequent 
participation in cattle raids. Ownership of cattle herds was not restricted to 
gavundas. Merchants and artisans too possessed cattle and trade in cattle and milk 


products might perhaps be posited. 


From descriptions of village boundaries we gather the impression that houses 
were generally situated in the centre of the village. References to streets and houses 
are scant in our inscriptions but, in at least one case it appears that streets were 
aligned around temples in cardinal directions. The directional layout is also indicated 
in two other instances. A street also appears to have been a discrete social unit but it 
1s not clear whether the individuals residing there shared an occupational or caste 
identity though it is probable given that each occuptional group had access to different 


sources of water. 


Although inscriptions give us considerable information on field layout the 
details are insufficient for a complete picture. Nevertheless it would seem that natural 


features such as hillocks and streams together with tanks and their channels were the 


pS 
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chief landmarks used to demarcate one field from another. We have references to 

open fields (bayal) within which lands were granted. It is unclear however, whether 
these were similar to the open fields of the medieval European agrarian system. We 
also appear to have a reference to an enclosed field. References to waste lands, forest 
lands and pastures are also available but their location vis-a-vis the cultivated fields is 
not specified. The grants of such lands to individual, beneficiaries would point to the 


erosion of common rights within the village. 


As with rural settlements incriptions give us no clue as to the physical form of 
urban centres. Fortifications are attested to in the case of Banavasi and Asandi and 
temples and houses are mentioned in most cases. But no clear strect plan emerges. 
Literary descriptions though exaggerated may be taken as supplying this gap. Both 
inscriptions and literary works point to the importance of the capital, which was 
considered the domain of the ruler and the centre of the realm. The urban centre 
emerges from our sources as the administrative centre of the kingdom which 
gradually developed with growing trade and commerce into a centre of trade. 
Manufacture and artisanal activity is, in comparison, neglected by our sources. 
References to artisans come chiefly from rural contexts. Temples and monasteries 
were in addition to administration and trade, factors of importance in the growth of 


urban centres. 


Larger politico-geographical units were known in the earlier period as visayas 


and later as nadus. The numerical suffixes appended thereto probably signified the 


number of settlements included in the unit. Nadus appear to have been primarily 
agrarian units which were used by the rulers as administrative units as well. In 
southern Karnataka we do not have much evidence for corporate bodies at the nddu 
level. Instead Nadu chieftaincies prevailed, with Nilgavundas holding away over a 
nadu and participating in the political developments in their region. Pergades too 
have been associated by Stein with nadu chieftaincy but they appear to have been 


essentially rulers of individual settlements only. 


Until the emergence of the Ganigas in the fourth century A.D. we do not have 


evidence of a state structure in Southern Karnataka. Conical clan chiefdoms similar to 
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those of the velir chiefs of the peripheral areas of Tamil Nadu probably existed here 
during the Megalithic and Early Historic phases. Southern Karnataka in this period 
enjoyed limited contacts with the neighbouring states in Northern Karnataka and the 
proto-states of Tamil Nadu. It was probably due to the stimulus provided by their 
northern neighbours that the Ganigas who were possibly one of the chiefly clans of the 
region established a state here towards the end of the fourth century. They adopted 
all the trappings and insignia of royalty current in that period - a g6tra and kula 
affiliation, patronage of brahmanical Hinduism and heterodox faiths for legitimation of 
their new-found authority and a royal court and administration modelled on those of 


their northern neighbours. 


The Gangas’ earliest base appears to have been the region around Kolar. Over 
the next two centuries they expanded their realm by conquest and matrimonial alliances 
to cover the modern districts of Kolar, Bangalore, Tumkur, Mysore, Mandya, Hassan, 
Chikmagalur, Coorg and the Kongu region of Tamil Nadu. Their relations with the 
major powers of the region fluctuated. The Paruvi Ganigas were clearly subordinate to 
the Pallavas but theTalakad Ganigas who supplanted them appear to have been 
independent. In the seventh century, the Vatipi Calukyas claim to have reduced the 
Garigas to submission. While the Garigas do not acknowledge any overlord, the fact 
that they cooperated in Calukyan campaigns against the Pallavas would indicate their 
subordinate status. At the same time, Ganiga records present them as overlords over 
an array of subordinates of obscure origins. In the second phase, Gafiga hegemony 
over their dominions which had come to be designated as Gahgavadi was repeatedly 
challenged by the Riastrakutas and then by the Colas. They also faced serious threats 
from subordinate lineages such as the Nolambas and Banas who established themselves 
in the Eastern division comprising Kolar, Bangalore and Tumktir districts and did not 


acknowledge Ganiga suzerainty. 


In the first phase the brahmanas who were the major recipients of land grants 
appear to have helped to establish the administration of Gaiigas. It was a result of 
their pervasive influence that the records of the first phase reflect a patriarchal 

brahmanical social order. A few chiefs (arasar) are also mentioned but their role, in 


inscriptions, appears limited to the execution of royal grants. In the second phase 


ps 
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although patronage of Vaidika brihmanas continued, they had to share eleemosynary 
grants with temples and sectarian brahmana preceptors who generally acted as 
trustees of temple grants. They not merely administered temple affairs but exercised 
powers analogous to those of a lay administrator over the lands and villages granted 
to the temple. In this sense they formed but one section among many of landed 
magnates. The brahmanas represented the sacred domain and provided a means for 


the validation of temporal power. 


Unlike the first phase when we have few references to lay lords, in the second 
phase, these sections enjoyed a numerical preponderance over the brahmanas and 
temple trustees. The Gafigas, Nolambas, Banas and Vaidumbas and other lineages 
appear to have had enclaves within Gafigavadi. The wide geographical distribution of 
these lineages came about as a result of partition of lineage territory among members 
of the royal family, conquest, alliance or voluntary submission. Petty rulers of 
indeterminate or tribal origins formed another section of the variegated ranks of 


feudatories. 


Service assignees who owed military service to their overlords were a major 
section of the landed intermediaries. Inscriptions record many instances of 
subordinates marching to battle at the command of their lord. They received grants as 
reward for meritorious service. Here, unlike in medieval Europe, service assignments 
were made subsequent to the performance of military service. Literary works indicate 


that the service assignee was obliged to fight for his lord, an obligation which is termed 


Jolada pal 


The uppermost stratum of peasant landholders, the gavundas constituted 
another section of landed intermediaries. Gavundas acted as headmen at both the 


village and the nadu levels. As headmen and local notables they demarcated the 


boundaries of grant lands and acted as witnesses . They apparently collected taxes on 
behalf of the ruler together with the Nalbovas. While the gavundu could be bestowed 
by the King as a reward for military. service, it was largely heritable by the tenth 
century.A gavundu probably included a complex of rights including land, 


houses, water,and other rights and privileges such as enjoyment of taxes. Gavundas 
ಕಾರಾ 
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were bound to Kings by strong ties of dependence. They bore the King’s titles and 
owed him military service for which they received lands as reward. They appear to 
have participated in the factional politics of the period as some inscriptions from 
Shimoga bear witness. They were in fact recognized as members of the feudatory 


hierarchy and are named after the Mahisimanta ruling a unit in most records. 


While individual gavundas ruled over the village as headmen, we also have 
references to corporate groups of gavundas, who enjoyed the power to alienate waste 
lands to individuals and controlled the settlement of tenants in a village. They also had 


a militia of their own like the Mahajanas and the mercantile corporations. 


Kings thus did not enjoy monopoly of military force. While they had their own 
armies with warriors bound to them personally as a jolavali or a vilevili, they had 
perforce to draw on the support of their feudatories and corporate militias for major 
expeditions. The relations between the King and the vassal fluctuated and the 
cooperation of these subordinate groups was dependent on the existing power relations 


and perceived commonalty of interest between the overlord and the vassal. 


The early medieval state in Southem Kamataka was feudal in nature. It was 
characterised by a vast class of landed intermediaries, ranging in rank from a 


mahasamantidhipati to the humble dependents of heroes. These landlords extracted 


surplus in the form of rent, siddhaya and taxes such as kirudere, attadere, samantadere 
pattondi and aydondi Numerous other taxes are mentioned in the epigraphic corpus, 
which would point to the heavy burden placed on the cultivators. These taxes were farmed 
out to subordinates pointing to the process of sub-infeudation. However we do not have 
any actual examples of eviction of peasants as its consequence. We do have one reference 
to the settlement of new peasants at Kirupélnagara in the ninth century Vijayapura 
inscription, but this does not appear to be at the expense of the earlier tenants. The tenants 
(okkal) who were organized in corporate groups in many areas enjoyed inalienable rights 
over their holdings. They suffered from the imposition of higher graded rights over their 


lands by the landlords to whom they owed rent and taxes. 
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In addition to these exactions the peasants were required to feed the army on the 
march, perform forced labour and lend their bullocks for carting services and perhaps for 
ploughing the land of the fief-holder. We also have evidence that tenants were bound to 
the land for the duration of their lords’ lives. Their position was made worse by the 
whittling away of communal rights of pasture in forest and waste lands by their grant to 


private individuals. 


The state attempted to protect the tenants’ interests by specifying the taxes to be 
collected by the beneficiary and even stipulating the amount. But there was little it could 
do to prevent abuse once the grant was made in perpetuity. The position of tenants was 
ameliorated to some extent by the influence wielded by corporate groups who often won 


tax exemptions from the local ruler. 


Literary works class cultivating tenants and the vassals owing military service on 
par. The ethos of the period demanded dedicated service from the military retainers and the 
vassals to their lord in retum for the subsistence received. Such ties were exemplified by 
the velevadicas who bound themselves to commit suicide at the death of their lord or lady. 
Higher ranking feudatories, however, often reneged on their commitment if the overlord 
was weak. Power, commonality of interest and ties of blood were as important in holding 
together the political structure as ties of obedience. This may have been due to the nature 
of service assignments in our region - a permanent grant made subsequent to service rather 
than conditional on the performance of service as in Europe. In this_as in the absence of a 
seigneunal system, the social formation of our region differed from the classical West 


European feudal order. 


We have seen earlier that the proponents of the integrative polity do not reject in 
toto the applicability of the feudal model to early medieval India. Their strength lies in the 
delineation of the political processes of the early medieval period. But they fail to elaborate 
on its socio-economic basis. Similarly the segmentary state hypothesis is inapplicable to our 
region and period, since the Gangas and more emphatically ‘the Colas exercised more than 
ritual sovereignty over Gangavadi. Under the latter, an organized bureaucracy controlled 
tax assessment and collection even in this peripheral province. Its other major features 


were parcellized sovereignty and lack of monopoly of force at the centre which is 
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characteristic of the feudal model as well. The feudal social formation thus appears to be 


best fitted to the evidence at our disposal. 


In the field of religion, Vedic brahmanism enjoyed the maximum state 
patronage in the first phase, which led to their emergence as a powerful group in the 
landed aristrocracy. Their participation in administration further strengthened their 
privileged position. In the second phase, with decreasing patronage to Vedic 
brahmanism it was sufficient for brahmanas entering Government service to emphasise 
their lineage - as coming from Srorriya brahmana families already enjoying land in an 
agrahara. This was one method of adapting to decreasing patronage. Another was - 
participation in Puranic forms of worship. Mahdjanas patronised temples of Visnu, 
Siva and the mother goddesses. They even constructed shrines for heroes and acted as 
trustees for such temples. Jainism too enjoyed material support in the first phase. But 
it gained in popularity in the second phase when we have evidence of the construction 


of a large number of basadis. They derived support primarily from the upper echelons 


of the ruling class. Low ranking feudatories and small landholders seem to have 


preferred Saivism. 


Women of aristocratic families were prominent patrons of Jainism. This 
appears surprising in view of the fact that the Digambaras who held sway in this region 
assigned women a lower status, hoding that they could not achieve salvation in the 
same birth. One can only suggest that women of this period found the Jaina doctrine 
that the soul could be freed from its bondage by one’s own efforts more attractive than 
the rival Kalimukha view that humans were totally dependent on the grace of Siva for 
liberation. The prominence of women among the patrons of Jainism had another 


consequence. The nuns in practice enjoyed a great deal of influence in this region. 


Jaina shrines were by and large simpler than Saiva temples both in their physical 
structure and organisation. The structure was limited to a garbhagrha, a sukhanasi and 
a navaranga. Subsidiary shrines of subordinate deities and friezes depicting Puranic 
legends are not attested to in this period in Jaina basadis although they had begun 


worshipping Yaksis such as Jvalimilini and Padmavati. These Yaksis were the foci of 
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Tantric cults in the late tenth century. But the Jinas and Paficaparameésthins were the 


primary deities. 


The Jainas had a strong monastic order from the very beginning. In the early 
medieval period they lost ascetic rigour and settled down permanently in monasteries. 
They were trustees of Jaina shrines, a development which appears paradoxical in view 
of their vow of non-possession. An important aspect of Jaina monastic organisation in 
this period was the reduced size of many monastic groups - a feature which gives the 
impression of a great deal of proliferation. Even as new groups emerged, the unit of 
organisation was the gana or gaccha which consisted of three to four members. In 
these groups the preceptor became all powerful and was considered the means of 
deliverance of his disciple. Adoration of preceptors grew into a cult by itself with the 


erection of memorial shrines for the acaryas. 


Saivism had a wider social base than Jainism enjoying patronage of gavundas 
and corporate groups in addition to high ranking feudatories. Partly this may be due to 
the fact that it was entirely a temple-based cult and the energies of the monks were 
directed entirely to garnering support for temple construction. For the Jainas temple 
construction was important but represented a deviation from their original stress on 
rigorous ascetic practices. The daivas did not suffer from such dualism although their 
monks too followed an ascetic regimen simlilar to that of Jainas. Vaignavism did not 
enjoy as much support as the other two since we have evidence of fewer Visnu temples 


in this period. 


Some records specify that rulers were devoted to particular deities, but when 
they made grants to donees of other sects they were described as votaries of those 
sects. This would show that sectarian differences did not have a segregative reflection 
on the social base. Hence husband and wife could be devoted to different deities and a 


devotee of Siva could also be described as a Vaisnava or a Jaina. 


Yoga Narasimha among the Vaisnavas and the Liriga for the Saivas were the 
most popular icons owing to their acculturative capacity. Similarly the worship of the 


mother goddesses was extremely popular as a result of the process of absorption of 
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tribal cults. Tantric practices involving ‘blood sacrifice, mystic incantations and the 
worship of Yantras and Cakras are attested to in this period and can be attributed to 


the same cause. 


Cults of the deified dead were widespread in the second phase. The erection of 
hero stones and festivals which perhaps involved the performance of the story of their 
deification were major expressions of such devotion Agamic Saivism also 
incorporated the worship of the dead through the erection of the Sivalayas in their 
name. Both lay men and preceptors were thus honoured though the latter had a higher 
spiritual status as mumuksus. Sati was comparatively rare in this period although 


literary works often refer to it. 


Rituals in temples of all sects involved the offering of the basic upaciras of 
dipa, dhipa, gandha, naivedya and abhiseka. Among the Jainas the astahnika puja, an 
eight-day festival was the most popular rite. Abhiséka was also very important for 
them. For the Sivas Vaisnavas and Saktas, the offering of a perpetual lamp and 
naivedya are most often attested to. While Saiva temples generally had Kalamukha 
monks as managers, Vaisnava shrines had a separate managerial cadre termed the 


Kanmigal in the early eleventh century. 


AngabhSga and rafigabhdga were temple rituals associated with the devadiisis 
who were modelled after palace prostitutes. They were sexually exploited by the senior 
members of the temple staff and the principal patrons. In Jaina temples we do not have 


any evidence for these female servants of the deity. 


Thus the early medieval state in Southern Karnataka under the aegis of the 
Gangas saw the spread of settlements over most of the region. More and more social 
groups and tribes were drawn into the ambit of the state. In order to legitimise their 


power the rulers drew on numerous religious traditions. 
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APPENDIX I - REFERENCES TO POLITICO - GEOGRAPHICAL UNITS 


NN DNS ENS NA A SS SS TE 
S.No. POLITICO ~ GEOGRAPHICAL UNITS SETTLEMENTS THEREIN DATE REF, 
STN AEST CREE SEEN BRE SEES: 
ಸ Paruvi vigaya and its Karu - ur 5th century K.V.Ramesh, 
sub-division Inscriptions of 
Perati bhoga. the Western 
Gangas.No,5. 
2. Paruvi vigaya Malligur grama 5th to 6th S.Settar, 
and within it_ centuries ASMAR _1911- 
Ponnamuri grama. A study 
p-135,No.2. 
3. Parivi nadu. - 8th to 9th S.Settar, 
‘ centuries ASMAR _1910- 
A gtudy,vol ILL 
p:39-40. 
4. Paruvi visaya Paruvi AD 799. K.V. Ramesh, 
” 3 i op.cit.,No.50. 
5, Perur visaya Kudiliyam grama 5th century K.V. Ramesh, 
i op.cit.,No.6. 
6. Korikunda bhoga Pallidr grama Sth to 6th K.V. Ramesh, 
§ centuries op.cit.,No.14. 
7. Korikunga vigaya Penna-ur grams 6th century K.V. Ramesh, 
op.cit.,No.19. 
8. Kozikunda visaya Cennel karayi grama 6th century !., VM Ramesh, 
Also ref.to Perur op-cit.,No.12. 


EE ರಾ ದಾ ಮಾ ದಾ: ನಾ 


9. Kogikunda visaya Nallalam grdma 6th century K.V.Ramesh, 
op.cit.,No.25. 


I 


pS 


10. Kerekunda - 300 —— 8th century EC IX (old ed) 
H5.86. 
11 Kirukundacci nad -- AD 1029 EC IX told ed) 
Py N11. 
12. Marukara visaya (i) Kutaliir Sth century ASMAR 1930, 
* (ii) Pérur pp 259-65 
13. Maru gare rastra Tippur 5th to 6th K.V. Ramesh, 
Also ref.to Melur centuries op:cit.,No.16. 


but unclear whether 
it belonged to this 
uit 
14. Marukara visaya (i) Panapura grama 5th to 6th ASMAR 1916, 
(ii) Kolapalli grsma centuries p 34-35. 
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pS 
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15. Marugare,(Incidental ref.) —- 6th to 6th K.V. Ramesh, 
i centuries op.cit.,No.15 
16 Point Ededinde in Marugare Agali AD 748 K.V.Ramesh, 
vigaya 4 ks op.cit.,No.42. 
17 Marugare nadu ~ 8th century EC XVI (rev.ed) 
್‌* Tm.98, 
18 Marugare n&du-300 = 8th to Mh EC XVI (rev.ed) 
4: ? centuries Tm 86. 
19. Ededinde-70 in Marugape Perjjarangi AD 819 EC V.(new ed! 
VIsBaya grama Kn 49. 
20. Marugare nadu ಅಥ Saka 188 K.V.Ramesh, 
‘ K 9th century op.cit.,No.4. 
characters. 
21. Kuvalala rastra Kuvalala Sth century. K.V, Ramesh, 
( 4 ನ opcit.,No.157 
22. Koldla visaya -- AD 634-35 K.V.Ramesh, 
» op.cit.,No.29. 
23 KovalAala naAdu-300 -- 8th century ASMAR 1926-27, 
p ' pp. 34-35 
24 Kuvalalu nadu-300 Agali 8th century EC X (old ed! 
ಪ ಈ Mb 80. 
25 Kovalala nadu-300 -~ 8th century EC X told ed) 
ಸ '* Sp.57. 
26 Kovalala nfdu -— 8th century K.V, Ramesh, 
K op:cit.,No.54. 
27 Kovalala naqdu-300 (i) Santanur , 8th century EC X (old ed) 
4, (ii) Erediyur Mb 255, 
ref.to unclear which 
nadu they belonged to 
28 Kovalala nadu-300 -—— 8th to 9th ASMAR 1926. 
¥ " centuries p.87-88,No.100. 
29. Kuvalala naqu in Nigarili Surur C.AD 991. EC X (old ed! 
45a mandalam Burakujtai also ref. Kl 75. 
to but unclear to which 
nadu it belonged. 
30. Kuvalala nadu in Nigarili (i) Kuvalala C.AD 997 EC X old ed) 
sola mandalam (ii) Pakkam.«» KI 106(c) 
31. Kuvalala naqu in (1) Kuvalala AD 1006-7. EC X told ed) 
Ganga-1000 (7) (ii) Araiyur MI 106(b) 


32. (i)Kuvaldla naqu in Nigarili Kuvalala AD 1019-20 EC X (old ed) 
soli mandalam alias Nyjsmbepad! ix Kl 106 (a) 
(iiJ)Also ref. to Tiraimur nad 
Uyyakonga valanadu in ಸ man- 
dalam. 

33. Kuvalala nadu in Nigarili &cla- (i) Kuvalala AD 1022-23 EC X (old ed) 
mandalam. (ii) Pabaipal Kl 112 (a) 

34, Kuvalala niu in Nigarili (i) Kuvalala c.AD 1028 EC X Kil 111 
bola ‘mandalam. (ii) Piragampalli 

35. Kaivara visaya (i) Cukuttur Sth century K.V.Ramesh, 

’ (ii) Viramanga}s - AD. op.cit.,No.7 
hamlet, 

36. Kaivara nad Varukandir 9th to 10th EC IX (old ed) 

% century | Hs 12. 
37 Kayvara nad ~- c.950 AD EC IX (old ed) 
Hs 37. 

38. Kaivara naqu in Nigarili (4) Jayangondgacatur AD 1017-18 EC X (old ed) 
sola mandalam alias vedi mani galam. Kl 26. 
NSlambapadi (i) Gangapallapura 

39 Kaivara nidu Vikkiramasclapura c.AD 1028 EC X (old ed) 

Kl 111. 
40. Mudukottur visaya Pt¥rbolal gr&ma. Sth century EC X (old ed) 
°° Also réf.to Kumarapura. Mr 73. 


Not clear which nadu it 
belonged to. 


41. Pudoli visaya Kodunjeruvu grama 5th to 6th K.V. Ramesh, 
centuries. op.cit.,No.15. 
42. Pudaliada rastra (i) Koligtur village 6th century K.V.Ramesh, 
(ii) Redi-ur op.cit.,No.21. 
43. Pudalnada rastra Kodunjeruvu grama 8th century K.V.Ramesh, 
Also ref.to Kor gattur op.cit.,No.24 


to which the donees 
belonged. Unclear which 
nadu it was affiliated to. 


34 Podalnadu-60 -— c.AD 88C EC X {old ed) 
Sp.50. 
45.  Pudalnadu in Ganga AzumSlidava catur- AD 1003 EC X (old ed) 
sayaram (1000 7) velimah galam Mb 123. 
46. Vanne vigaya’s peruka bhzga. Tipperu. 6th century EC XII (old ed) 
y K Mi 110, 
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aE 

47. Sendraka visaya San gamapura 5th century EC Vil {new ud) 
N Hn 10. 

48. Vallavi visaya-8000 (i) Keregalur 5th century EC VIII (new ed) 


(4) Posaval]}i Hn 10. 
(iii) Midundavalli 

(iv) Kacapalli 

(v) Katullamali. 


49. Sendraka vigaya and its Palaccoge grame. 7th century ASMAR 1918 
sub-unit valjavi dé#a. Also ref.to p.35-36 
(1) Anandur 
i.) Sikkamba. 


Nadu unit not specified. 
Kirumundamiri 
nakara’ Hn 10, 
51. Devalige - 70 (i) Uppavalli AD 959-60 EC VI (old ed) 
(ii) Muguli _ Cm.42. 
(iii} Cannayur 
(iv) Palmadi 
(೪) Ammale 
(vi} Kiriyamu guli 
(vii) Mulevalli 
(viii) Nallur 
(ix) Magunda 
(x) Teguru. 


Kd 162. 
53. (i) Sinde vigaya Belpura in the AD 750-51 
{i1) Its sub-unit Manale wegteri. part of Manale Mg 36. 
-Mke-300 KX ~alke-300,0n the eastern 
* bank of Penne river. 


ಬಾ 


54 Sinda nadu-8000 -~ 9th century ASMAR 1920, 
p ಸ p24. 
55. Manale-300 (1) Kannatldr AD 1025 EC VIlUnew ed) 


(ii) Kadabavalli Al 8. 
(iiit Colayur 

(iv) Suligodu 

{w) Kurivalli 

{vi) Bellur 
(vii) Biratur 
(viii) Hemmalige 

(ix) Hebbarala 


56. Sindhamma nadu Kellan gere 9th to 10th EC V {old ed) 
Ref.to battle over this centuries AD. AKk.99. 
unit. 

57 Tagare janapada- Malaval]li 8th century. ASMAR 1920.p.23. 
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58. (i) Tagare nadqu-70 ಸವಥ 9th century ASMAB 1920,p.24. 
a sub-unit of 


59. Tagare nad: Ref.to Kogodu which 10th to 11th ASMAR 1939,No.3 
pe allied with Tagare nad centuries 

to repel an invasion- 

perhaps not part of the 


nadu. 

ENE UN ನಾನಿ ರಮಿತಾ ತ 
60. Pumr&syra: adorned with the ~— 6th century EC IV (new ed) 
Kaver] and Kapini rivers. AD. Yl 167. 

6 Punngu-6000.. -- 8th to 9th EC III (new ed) 

’ centuries Nj 129. 
62. Punnada Edenadu visaya Badaneguppe AD 808. EC III (new ec 
* § grama. Nj 278. 
63. {i} Punnadu Badaneguppe Year 388. EC 1 (new ed} 
(ii) Its sub-unit Edenadu-70. rama. (AD 466?) 9th No.l. 
ತ y century 
characters. 
64. g Punnadu-6000 Ref.to (i)Banpalli 10th century EC IV (new ed) 
- (probably included in Ch 115. 
the nad) 
(11) Tarekad 
(iii) Mayidilage 
(iv) Posavalli. 
65. Edenadu (1) Nagarala 10th century EC I11 (new ed) 
§ Kl (ii) Sakkile Nj 239. 
(iii) BelgundUru 
(iv) Kiguvelgunduru 
(೪) Sathyuru 
(vi) Singuru | 
66 Edenadu Piriyaholma AD 977 EC II1 (new ed) 
Nj} 294, 
67. EF 1evolal visaya - Salivoge grama to AD 692 EC VIIl (old ed) 
_ j the north-east of Sb 571. 
Banavasi nagara. 
68. Toramara visaya Citraséqu grama-site AD 692 EC VIII (old ed) 
ಕ್‌ of the yijarasakandha Sb 571. 
vars of Vinayaditya 
; c&luk ya. 
69. Keregoyu vigaya (i) Keregodu. AD 713 EC VII (new ed) 
| (ii) Pallavatatika-created Md 35. 


after construction of a 
bridge over river Kiline 
by Joining four hamlets- 
brahmadsya. 
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1 2 3 4 5 
70. Keregodu nad್ಗೆu vigaya (i) Ballane volal grama AD 733 EC XVI (rev.ed) 
4 (1) Ganigur Gb 76. 
* (111) Sandigala 
(iv) Keregodu. 
Also ref.to 
(i) Singavur 
(11) Irggage 
(iii) Aneeasalu 
(iv) Kottandr 
(v) Bénagundar 
(vi) Ambalmadi 
(vit) Kamandali 
Nadu unit not specified. 


71. Nirggunda visaya (i) Ponnalli AD 776-71 EC VII (new ed) 
* (ii) nallur Ng 149. 
(iii) Srivur 
72 Nirggunda nadu-300 Viravur 8th century EC V (old ed) 
್ನ Cn 208. 

73. Nirggunda visaya Kedasur 9th century K.V. Ramesh, 

op.cit.,No.113, 

74, Ganje nad. -- 5th to 6th K.V.Ramesh, 

{Incidental ref.] centuries op.cit.,No.15. 

(4 Gd je nad i ~~ 7th to 8th EC IV (new ed) 
centuries Ch 347, 

76. Ganje nadu. Viyavir ref.to but 8th century EC X (old ed) 

ನ its nadu affiliation Mr 96. 
not clearly specified, 

77; GaNje nadu. -- Saka 188,9th K.V.Ramesh, 
century chara- op.cit., No.4 
cters. 

1.  Hodali vigaya (i) Bedirdr D 634-35. K.V.Ramesh, 

(ii) Kolattur op.cit.,No.29. 
(iii) Uttandr 
(iv) Mukkutal 
(v) Tondala 
{vi) Poliydr 
(vii) D&sanur. 
79. Hodali vigaya (i) Mudiyandr AD 338 (2) EC X (old ed) 
(11) Uttagrama probably a Mb 157. 
(iii) KFolattur record of the 
9th century AD. 
80 TegattUr vigaya Baradir grama AD 725-26. EC V (new ed) 
Kn 48. 
81 Vadakare naqu-300 -- 8th century EC V (new ed) 


AD TN 120. 


82. Vadagare nadu-300 (1) Puvagama_ 8th century EC VIl (new ed) 
ಿ kk (i) Mudugundur AD. Ml 122. 

83 Badagare nadu-30 Bagey iru Saka 188. K.V. Ramesh, 
ಸ (9th century op.cit.,No.4. 

characters) 

84 Badagare nadu Dhanaguru AD 960 EC VIl (new ed) 
* . M150. . 

85. Tore-Badagare nau {i} Appogal AD 969 EC II] (new ed) 

“ (il) Kulattur Nj 262. 


(Hi) Husaguru 
(iv) Babbagilu 
(v) Kolanulur 
Also ref.to 
(i) Kottamani gala 
(ii) Ganiganur 
(iii) Talakadu 
(iv) Madduru’ 


86. Kunungil nadu Bisigur 8th century ASMAR 1914-15, 
_ * p41. 
87. Kupnungil-500. Also ref.to Ref.to Nandigunda but 9th to 10th EC IX (old ed) 
Salne nad-300 its nadu unit is not centuries Dv.43. 
specified. 
88. Karika nad. Also ref.to Bidirkkal 8th century EC IX (old ed) 
Palikkari ಗೆಹಿಟೆ. Bn 36. 
89. Erikalavadi-600 Keregala 8th century EC Xj1 (old ed) 
* | Mig”. 
90. Erigalavadi-600 Ref.to _ 8th century "i XI (old ed) 
k (i) Kangapadi Mi 93. 
(ii) Vallabhavadqi 
(iii) Kandakotta i 
but their naqdu unit not 
clearly specified. 
91 Erigalavadi-600 -—- 8th century EC X11 (old ed} 
Mi 92. 
92 Keregadu-70 Perggane 8th century EC II1 (new ed) 
! Nj 147 
93 Aridalke-70 (i) Dhannagavadi 8th century EC III (new ed) 


(ii) Potevadi _ Hg 90 
(iii) Peruvathyur 
(iv) Mardir. 


ಹ ವ ಮಾ ರ ಸಿ ದಾ 


94. ‘Vyalekal nad Talgiyur 8th century EC 111 (new ed) 
| k Gu 42. 
95. Karbappu nad-1000 (1) OJndilu _ 8th century EC VIl (new ed) 


NNN TTS EES SACS EES BATTERS NESSES ERAS 
96 Edettore nadu-1000 Ur-name lost 8th century EC V (new ed)! 
p ಳಿ My 183. 
97 Edettore nadu -— 8th century EC 111 (new ed) 
Nj} 193 
98. Edettore nadu-1000 Vedirur ref.to. 9th century EC II! (new ed) 
* But unclear whether it Nj 192. 
belonged to this unit. 
99. Edettore nad. ಎಸ AD 1021 EC II1l (new ed) 
Nj 201. 
100. Gah 48-6000 and its sub- Agali 8th century iC X (old ed) 
unit Kuvalala-300. Mb 80. 
101 Ganga-6000 —— 8th century EC X (oli ed) 
Sp 57. 
102. Ganga-6000 and its sub- t.to_ 8th century EC X (old ed) 
unit Kuvalsla n8du-300 (i)Santanur Mb 255 
ref.to. ‘ (i) Erediyur 
Naqu unit not clearly 
mentioned. 
103. Gahga- 96,000 and its sub- —— 8th to Sth ASMAR 1926, 
units (ijKuvajala nadu-300 centuries AD p-87-88,No.100. 
(it) Agali-12 nಬentioned. 
104 Ganga-6000 (ವ 8th century EC X (old ed) 
Kl 235 
105. Gan ga-6000 and its sub-unit -—- 8th century EC X (old ed) 
Pomkunda-12, Bp 48. 
106. Ganga mandala. : (1) Manya nagara AD 798 EC IX (old ed) 
(ii) Salmali grama Nl 60. 
(iii) Kiruvakkur grama 
(iv) Perjjadi. 
(v) Balaman gala 
107. Gahga-6000 Ref.to (i) Sdruir. 9th century EC X (old ed) 
(ii) Murggepadi Ki 79. 
Nagu affiliation of 
both uriclear. 
108 Ganga mandala -- 9th century EC X (old ed) 
Mb 248. 
109 Gahga-6000 Nelligelde 9th century EC IX (old ed) 
He 9. 
110 Gani ga-6000 Marangal} 9th century EC X (old ed) 
Bp 64. 
111. Ganೆಜ್ಕa-6000 Bafigavadi 10th century EC X (old ed) 


SS $9: ES 


EC X (old ed) 
Mb 123. 


Arumoli deva, AD 1003 
Caturvedimangalam 
(i) Kuvalala AD 1006-7 
ಸ K1.106 (b) 


. {~ 
112. Ganga sayaram.(1000?) ಈ 
and its sub-unit Pudal nadu. 
113. Ganga dayaram and its 
ಗಷdೆಬ. (ii) Axaivdr 
114 Pomkundu-12 


Ref.to (iJKoyattur 
(i1) Koxali 

(iii) Tayalur but their 
naqu affiliation not 
clearly specified. 


EC X (old ed) 
Bp.13. 


Bp.48. 


Bp 13. 


ಮಾ, ರ ದಾ 


K.V.Ramesh, 


ಲಾ ಪಿ ಬಾ ಟಾ ಪಾ Em 


Bp 13. 


117. Avanya nad-30 
118 Elenagar nad-70 
119. (i) -..taya nadu-12. 


(ii) BelattGr naqu 
(iii) Pulvaki nadu-1000 
(iv) Bepodu-1000 
(¥) «..-nad-60 
Incidental reference. 


8th century 


EC X (old ed) 
Sp. 57. 


(1) Perpusuru 
(ii) Kottur 


8th century 
characters. 


(i) Asandi 
(ii) Cannavur 


9th century 


8th century 


EEE 


(1) Kalikatti 
({i} Arakere 


9th to 10th 
century 


120. Morasa ಗಔಲೆಟ. 

121 Morasu nadu. 

122. Reandidad 
123 Asandi nad 

Basandir 9th to 10th 
125. (i) Asandi nad-500 


(ii) Ballavi nad 
(iii) Mysdr nad-70 


Ref.to Batty ur but 
unclear which unit it 
belonged to. 


10th to 11th 
century 


AlGr village with hamlet 
VMaydelt. 


K.V. Ramesh, 
op.cit.,No.3 
EC IX (old ed) 
Bn 40. 
EC VI (old ed) 
Kd 145, 
EC XV (rev.ed) 
Ak 215. Eh 
124. Asandi nad 
Kd 141 
EC VI (old ed) 
Kd.9 
K.V. Ramesh, 
op.cit.,No.50, 


ref.to. 
126 Kuruvale visaya 
127. Koyattur-12,000 


Ref.to Nandi,its n&du 
unit not mentioned. 


"2 XVIl (rev.ed) 
CB 66, 


EE 


128. Kdmbadi kilale nadu. (1) Kirupelnagara 9th century ECV (new ed) 
ಕ 7 (41) Kolattur TN 145, 


(iii) MUldr. 


LE 


129 Guldapadi Kappahalli AD 870 EC V (new ed) 
* TN 257. 
130 Sire nad Nandur AD 878 EC XII (old ed) 
Si 38, 
131. Gholali nad. (i) Oreyur c.880 AD EC XI1 (old ed) 
(ii) Baragur Si 24. 
Also ref.to 


(i) Dharmapolala 
(ii) Siyavur 
(iii) Tailokapolala 
(iv) Pefhjéru 


ದಾ 


132. ‘M&nya visaya Kottimba grama AD 799 K.V. Ramesh, 
* *$ op.cit.,No.50 
133 Manya visaya Doddavadi grams AD 828 S.Settar,ASMAR 
? x 1910-A study, 
vol 111,1976,No.4 
p.32-34, 
134 Manne nad-300 -- AD 968 EC IX (old ed) 
br is Ma 75 
135 Manne nad Balevadi AD 1029 EC IX (old ed) 
pe Nl 1. 
136 Kongal nadu = AD 870-71 EC II1 (new ed) 
£ Nj) 385 
137. Kongal naqdu — 9th century EC VI (new ed) 
Kr 20 
ಭತಿ ಎಮ ಮಹ ನ ವೆ MASE ED SSS TR Po 
138. Kongal nadu-8000 Kurgallu 10th century EC IV (new ed) 
Pp.28 
139. Nekkundi ಗಷಿ್ಟೆ Ret.to (i)Bellamparavi c.AD 850 EC X (old ed) 
(ii) Pulikurukki Kl 200. 


But unclear which nadu 
they belonged to. 


140 Nekkundi nad ಪ c.AD 880 EC X (old ed) 
Ct 36 

141. Nekkundi naಿಡ್ಲೆ - c.AD 950 EC IX (old ed) 
Hs 37. 

142. Magare visaya Alar 9th century K.V.Ramesh, 
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143 Kesumannu nadu Ref.to (ijGundigal 8th century EC XVI (rev.ed}) 
* (11) Bageyur_ Tm 95,96. 
but their nadu affilia- 
tion not specified. 
144. Puli naqdu-60 Ref.to Kundatir c.89%0 AD EC X (old ed) 
Mb 243,244. 
45. Puli nddu | Ref.to (i) Halayir c.900 AD EC X (old ed) 
¥ (iil. ndUru Sp 85. 

146. Nulambavadi ~— 8th century ASMAR 1941, 

k 9 No.45,pp 220-21 

147, Nolvabba rajya ಹಹ 8th century EC VII (new ed) 

j Mu 36. 
148.. ಸ -—. 10th to 11th EC X (old ed) 
century Sp 59. 

149. ಜನರ alias Nigarilitdla (1) Jayangonda catur- AD 1017-18 EC X (old ed) 
mandgalam and its sub-unit vedi mahgajam Kl 26, 

Kaivira ಗಷಟ್ಗೆಟ. (i) Gan gapallapura. 

150. Nigarilisdla mangalam alias Kuvalala AD 1019-20 EC X (old ed) 
Nulambapadi and its sub-unit Kl 106 (a) 
Kuvalalanadu. 

151. Beddore gare Biliar and its AD 888, EC 1 (new ed) 

12° pallis. No.96. 

152. Beddore gare (i) Peggaduru AD 978 EC 1 (new ed) 

(1i) Posavadaga No.98. 
153 Sige nadu ~— 9th century EC IV (new ed} 
Ch 385, 
154. Mamgudi nad (i) Mamandir 9th century K.V.Ramesh, 
M ; (ii) Pérvoguli - op.cit.,No.86 
(iii) Kiruvuguli. 
Not clear whether they 
belonged to this unit. 
155. Tore nad-500 Kodagur 8th to 9th EC Ill {new ed) 
century Hg 46. 

156, Tore nad-12,000. E -— 9th to 10th EC IV (new ed) 
Also ref.to Dibbigara-70. century Pp 117. 

157. Ere nad. -- 9th century ASMAR 1922-23, 

No.4, p40 
158. KolGr nid. -- 9th to 10th Ec VI (old ed) 
century Cm 133. 
159. Bayal nad. ~- 9th to 10th EC Il (new ed) 


ಮದ ಗಿ CONN TE Ne 


ಥಾನಾ 


160. Bayal nad. ~~ 10th century EC Ill (new ed) 
¥ Hg 23. 

161 Bayal nadu Mattir 10th century EC I! (new ed) 
Gu 219. 

162. Purva Bayalnndu Manalevadi 10th century EC V (new ed) 
ಸ * . My 223. 

163 Bayal nad Manali 10th century EC III (new ed) 
_ Hd 110. 
164 Bira Bayal nag Magge AD 998-99 Magge 

165. (i) Nugu nad. Kottamahigals in one 9th to 10th EC II] (new ed) 

(ii) Navale nad of these two units, century Hg 5. 


invaded by people 
from Bayal nad. 


166 Nugu nadu Belaturu AD 1020 EC 111 (new ed) 
Hg 58. 
167. Salne - 300 Ref.to Nandigunda, 9th to 10th EC IX (old ed) 
naqdu affiliation not century. Dv. 42. 
specified. 
168. Sanne nad. Ref.to (i)Kirugudqalu. AD 1029. EC IX (old ed) 
” ({iPiriya Maftivur Nl 1. 
(ii)Alur (iv)Piriya 
169. Bempur-12 (1) Bempuru. 9th to 10th EC IX (old ed) 
(ii) Tovaguru century Bn 83. 


(iii) Puvina Pullimangala 
(iv) Kutanldu Nalldru” 
(v) Komaragundu 
(vi) Nalluru 

(vii) Iggaluru 

{viii} Dugmonelmalli 
(ix) Galamyavagilu 
(x) ..saramu 
(xi) Elkuppe 

(xii) Paravuru kudal. 


170 Amaniya nadu-30 Ref.to Tayaldr 9th century EC X (old ed) 
Mb 248. 

171 Bhimane nadu-300 -- 9th century EC X (old ed) 
Sp 50. 

172 Bage-Ur nad. -- 9th century EC X (old ed) 
ct 124. FA 

173. “pari nad. Kiruparavi _ M 9th century EC X (old ed) 

Also ref.to Anandur, Sp 19. 


its naqdu unit not 


i eelfedಿ OL 


ಲ 


Piriya Bidirur 10th century 


Ref.to Kirir but it 10th century 
is unclear whether 


it belonged to this nadu. 


SESE ENS NTE Sn 


EC X (old ed) 
Gd 4. 


ASMAR 1926, 


si 55. 


TN 130. 


EC V (new ed) 
TN 57. 


EC II1 (new ed) 
Nj 197. 


Pp.133 


Kn 41. 


CE 


EC IX (old ed) 
Cp 47; 130,92, 


Ee 


EC IX.Cp.128,132, 
127,139,91. 


EC IX (old ed) 


—— 10th century 
Malavalli 10th century 
Tattandr 10th to 11th 
century 
-— 10th century 
Manabtir agrehara AD 976-77 
—— 10th century 
Cikkanya 10th century 
My 198. 
Belaturu AD 949-50 
* Mu 42. 
Punganuru-an c.AD 1007, 
agrahara (?) AD 1007, 
AD 101i. 
(i) Piriya Malavur AD 1007, 
alias Irajendira8inga AD 1014, 
Caturpédiman galam c.AD 1015, 
(ii) Manalir and its AD 1029. 
suburb Nigarili 8dlap- 
uram. 
Vandir,alias &Slamaha- AD 1007, 


Cp. 132,129. 


Cp 42. 


174. Kilka nad. 

175. Uramari nig KE 

176 Caki nadಬ 

177 Kumara ಗಷಿಡೆ 

178 Kotu nad 

17. Adirdgul2 

180 Kuppanad in Ganigavadi-32,000 

181 Kohgu nad-70 

182 Baladalastals 

183 Kelale radu 

184 Kelale nadu 

185 Kilalai naqu in Gangavadi 

186 Kilalai nadu in Gangapadi 

187. Kilalai nadu in Mugigondasola- 
mandgalam. § 

188. Kilalai naqu in Iraentira 


65a valanadu in northern 
part of Mudigond Slamandalam. 


Cp 84. 


devi Caturp#dimafigalam AD 1014. 
Punganur alias Trayi- AD 1017. 
lokiyamadevi caturvedi 
mah galam. 
Irajentirasinga catur- AD 1024 
pédimanigalam. 
Atakur AD 949-50 


EC VI] (new ed) 
Mu 42. 


EEL 


(1) Rajapojala-a 
royal residence(bidu) 
(iAranlyur. 


(i)Ulanur ಫ್‌ 
(ii)Panaravadi-not 
included in this unit 


(iNettar 
(ii)Kottaman gala 


Nerilage 


Mu 42. 


Ng 99. 


Md 67. 


Cn 267. 


Cn 262. 


AK 237. 


ASMAR 1935, 


K.V. Ramesh, 
op.cit.,No.137. 


Sh 24. 


A —— 


TN 230. 


ರಾ 


TN 227. 


ಲಾ 


190 BelvSla-300 

191 Magali nadu 

192 Kundur ಗಸಿdೆ 

193 Kalkali nad. 

194 Kalkali nad 

15. Marandale 
maryade 

196 Mandali nad-1000 

197 Mandala nad 

198 Mandali nad-1000 

199 Idainadu in southern Gangavadi 

20. gains 

201. Idainaqu in Gangaikondascla 


valanagu in Mudigondaédlamandalam 


Bc 


Jananathapuram 
alias Tadimalifgi 


Mayilangai alias 
Jananathapuram. 


Ref.to Battiyur. 
Its unit not specified. 


AD 1015-16 


AD 1021-22 


10th to 11th 
century. 


EC V (new ed) 
TN 253. 


ECV (new ed) 
TN 229. 


Nj) 201. 


Ref.to Maravur. 


Its unit not specified. 


AD 1021 


202. Igai nadu in Mudigondabola- 
203. Mysdr nad-70 
204 Maisu nadu 
205. Ref.to ({i)Te...nad. § 
(ii) Bammagavundana ಗಡಿತೆ. 
(iiijRajendra bola ಗಷಿತ್ಟೆ. 
206 Baljegula 


EC IV (new ed) 
Ha 4. 


EC VI {new ed) 
Sr 78. 


207. Kudugu nadu. (i)Pasuguli k AD 1028-29 EC IIl (new ed) 
* K (ii)Kellasur Gu 28. 
(iii) Tuppor 
(iv)Kandaman gala 
(v)Himmisoge 
(viJKellur 
(vii)Nittare. 
208 Satapala ayu aguvettu. -- AD 1027 ASMAR 1939, 
[eo N 
209. Vidyadhara nadu ಪವ 10th to 1lth EC VI (old ed) 
| century. Kd 144, 
210 Kadamba mandala Kilga 7th century EC VI (old ed) 
ಸ? Kp 38. 
211 Kadamba rajya —— 11th century EC V (old ed} 
Mj 45. 
212 Kadamba rajya ~— c.AD 1026 EC V (old ed) 
- Mj 54. 
213. Jelugur-alge. (i)Alamvalli 7th century EC VI! (old ed) 
Also ret.to Nayarakhanda. (ii)Navalli Sk 154. 
k (iiiNirill 
(iv)Andu gi 


Not clear to which of the 
two units these settlements 


belonged. 
214. Jiqugur-alge-70, & sub- ({)Banavase kote AD 913. EC VIll (old ed) 
unit of Banavasi-12,000 (ii)Ponnavur Sb 88. 
(iil)Kumbise. 
215. Jidduralge-70, a sub-unit (i)Balligame AD 964 ASMAR 1929, 
of’ Banavasi-12,000. (iGingitiyur No.78,p 150, 
216. Biduralge-70 & sub-unit of Punuvavalli AD 968 EC VIIl (old ed) 
Banav&si-12,000. y Sb 531. 
217. Jidugalge-70 (ilMadeyur ' AD 981 EC VIIl {old ed) 
(ii)Punuvavalli Sb 530. 
({iBariy ur. 
218 Nayarakhands- Vide No.213 above. 7th century EC VII (old ed) 
Sk 154, 

219. Nagarakhapda 70 a sub-unit (iJAvutavur AD 919-20 EC VII (old ed) 
of Banav&si 12,000 (ii)Bandalike Sk 219. 
(ifi)Kodangeyur. 

220. Nagarak handa-70 in -—— AD 942 EC VIll (01d ed) 
Banavasi-{2,000 Sb 408 
221; Nagarak hangda-70 in (i) Baran gi. AD 957 EC VIII (old ed) 


Nagarakhapqa-70 in 
Banavasi-12,000. 


Piriya Magundi 


Sb 413. 


Nagarakhanda in 
Banavasi-12,000. 


(HBandanike 


(TEdalt 
(lli)Nagarakhanda 


Sb 234. 


Nagarakhanda-70. 
Also ref.to a unit of 100. 


Karinele-unclear 
to which unit it 
belonged. 


Sk 81. 


(i)Kare nd. 


4th to 5th 
century 


Sk 52. 


Vasavur kote. 


Sb 1. 


Edenad in Banavasi-12,000 Cittarate otuir. c.AD 938 EC VIIl (old ed) 
9 ” Sb 70. 
Edenad-70 Bada near Edenag-70 AD 939 EC VIITt (old ed) 
referred to Sb 476 
Edenad-70 (i)Kaisoge bada AD 950-51 EC VIll (old ed) 
(iijTagarati agrahara Sb 570. 
Edenadu in the 12,000 country. (HKakkarasi AD 954 EC VIIl (old ed) 
((DMuttiguppe Sb 474, 
Edenagu-70 (Kiruvunuse AD 959 EC VIl1 (old ed) 
(ii)Elase Sb 501. 
Edenad-70 —— AD 991 EC VIII (old ed) 
Sb 477. 
Edenaqu-70 —— AD 1025 EC VIIl (old ed) 
Sa 7. 
Edenad. Basavur AD 1029 EC VIll (old ed) 
, Sb 213. 
Edenadu Gudguve AD 1032 EC VIIl (old ed) 
Sb 60. 
Santalige (i)Kuvallj 9th century EC VU (old ed) 
(iilsavdr AD Sk 283. 
ಸಾ ೌಾವನ್‌ನನಿದವದುದಸಾದ ರಾನಾ ದಾದಸಾ ರಾನಾ ರಾವಾ ವವ ವ ನ ES 
Santalige. SE (i)Gellur AD 963 EC VIl (old ed) 
Also ref.to...dyalige ಗಡೆ. (ii)... kege. Sh 22 
The Thousand nad in —— c.980 AD EC VIl (old ed) 
Banavasi-12,000 Sk 184. 
San ige-1000 (one among 8 —— AD 991 EC VIII (old ed) 


Sb 477. 


240. Santaljge-1000 (one among 5 -~— AD 997 
units ref.to) Sk 179. 


ಸಾ 


241 Santalige-1000 Ténagunddr AD 1007 Ec VI1 (old ed) 
\ Sk 196, 

ROR Wa ವಾವವವವವನುಮ ಬನ ಎಂವಾದಅವವವ ವರಾ ನದನವನಾನಾರನರಶವಾವರ ವರಾನ ನನನವನುವವನನನನದದವಷರರಶಧಗೂ ನವಮ ವನರದನವವುನ ದವನ 

242. Antalige-1000 in Salipura AD 1011 EC VI (old ed) 
BanaVasi-12,000 agrahara Sk 287. 

243. Santalige-1000 in Banavasi-12,000 Ref.to Balipura AD 1019 EC VII (old ed) 
Also fef.to Hayve-500 bldu. Sk 125. 

244 Santalige-1000 -— AD 1025 EC VIIl (old ed) 

Sa 7. 

245. Gantajige-1000 (i)Tagaracce AD 1027 EC VIl (old ed) 
Also ref.to Kodanadu-30 (ii)Kudigere Sk 53. 

246. Saintalige-1000 -- AD 1029 EC VIN (old ed) 

Sb 213. 

247. Banavasi mandala. (i)Perggunji kote 8th to 9th EC VIIl (old ed) 
Incidental ref.to (ilKundage century Sb 10 
Aluvakheda-6000 (iil) Mittise 

- (iv)Simmanur 
(vJAngugi 

(vi)Bedemetti 

(vii)Balligame 

(vili)Gandgugudi 

248. (i)Nad (name lost) Ref.to (i)Vasavur Kote 8th to 9th EC VIll (old ed) 
(ii) Golliga nagd-to which (ii)Induballi centuries sb 542 
the invaders belonged, Ky 

249. (Banava) si 12,000 Manamane 8th to 9th EC VIIl (old ed) 

centuries Sb 22. 
250 Banavasi-12,000 Madi-Ur AD 870 EC VIl (old ed) 
Hl 13 
251 Banavasi 12,000 Kumbise AD 877 EC VIll (old ed) 
sb 85 
252. Banavasi-12,000 Kumbise 10th EC Vill (old ed) 
century Sb 91. 
253 Vanavasi visaya Tanagundur AD 904 EC II1 (new ed) 
Nj 402 
254. Banavasi-12,000 -- AD 934 EC VIl (old ed) 
Hl 21,23 

255. Banavasi-12,000 and some nad Peraseyal ) AD 939-40 EC VIIl (old ed) 
ref.to Sb 77. 

256. Banav&si nad -- cAD9O EC VI (old ed) 


SSS: 


257. Banavasi-12,000 . -Kaccavikola AD 964 EC VIII (old ed) 
* Sb 240 
258. Bana(va)si-nad Bivandr AD 954-55 EC VIIl (old ed) 
Sb 202 
259. Banavasi nad (iJUr (name lost) AD 964 EC VIII (01d ed) 
| (iiJRef.to Bedas of Sb 203. 
Kigali 
260. Banavasi-12,000 (i)Banavasipura AD 968 EC Vill (old ed} 
(ii) Man galuru Sb 465 
(4i1)24 agraharas 
(a)Jaraguru 
. (hb)... bavalli 
261. Banavasi-12,000 Ur (name lost) AD 972-73 EC VIII (old ed) 
Sb 455 
262. The 12,000 country KSsigavalli AD 972-73 EC VIII (old ed) 
Sb 44 
263. Banav&si-12,000 Binakalli AD 972-73 EC VIII (old ed) 
Sb 454,457 
264. Banavasi arasu Banavasi. AD 980 EC VII] (old ed) 
Also ref.to Vatapi Sb 529. 
265 Banavasi 12,000 Uttarani AD 1012 EC VIl {old ed) 
Sk 71 
266 Banavasi 12,000 Nc'lUr Maleyara AD 1013 EC VIII (old ed) 
Sb 47) 
267 Banavasi 12,000 Miliyapallaga AD 1013 EC Vill (old ed) 
Sb 346 
268 Banavasi-12,000 Ur (name lost) AD 1015 EC VIIl (old ed) 
Sb 16 
269. Banavasi nad Canda AD 1016 EC Vil (old ed) 
Sk 307 
270. Bansvasi 12,000 Banavasi AD 1018 EC VIII (old ed) 
Ki Sb 48 
271. Banavasi-12,000 | -—- AD 1021 EC VIl (old ed) 
Also ref.to Padinentagrahara i Sk 9. 
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S.No. 


SETTLEMEN 
T 

Vayjayanti / 
Banaviasi 


Kuvalala / 


APPENDIX Il 


URBAN SETTLEMENTS IN SOUTHERN KARNATAKA 


FIFTH 
CENTURY 


Capital of 
Kadambas 
who are 
described as 
lords of 
Vaijayanti (EC 
VIL, old ed. Sk 
264), 
described as 
being adorned 
with 18 
mandgapikas -a 
trade centre 
(EC VIL, old 
ed. Kd 162) 
Rural - grant 
of land under 
tank of 
Kuvalala. 
Terms such as 
pura, nagara 
not used. 
(K.V.Ramesh, 


SIXTH 
CENTURY 


SEVENTH 
CENTURY 
An urban 
centre denoted 
by suffix of 
nagarg. Also 
ref to the 
corporate 
body, nagara 
of Banavisi 
and toa 
merchant (EC 
VIII, old ed. 
692) 


Urban as 
denoted by the 
suffix pura. 
Centre of a 
(K.V.Ramesh, 
op.cit. No.29 
of AD 634 


EIGHTH 


CENTURY 


NINTH 


CENTURY 


Urban as 
denoted by the 
suffix pura. 
Ganga King 
described as 
Kuvaldlapura- 
varétvara. (EC 
X, old ed.Kl 


TENTH 
CENTURY 
An 
administrative 
centre 


(Kataka) (EC 
VIII old ed. 


Sb 476 of AD 


939) 


Nanniya 
Gariga 
described as 
Kolalapura- 


paraméSvara 
(EC X old ed. 


Gd 


ATTA 


administrative 
centre. (EC 
VII old ed. 
1032 


A religious 
and 
administrative 
centre. The 
Kolaramma 
temple located 
here received 
grants of 


Spy 


S.No. SETTLEMEN FIFTH SIXTH SEVENTH EIGHTH NINTH 


k TENTH ELEVENTH 
A _CENTURY CENTURY CENTURY CENTURY CENTURY CENTURY CENTURY 
Inscr.of Wa 0 villages (ECX 
W.Gangas, . old ed.Kl 112 
No.157 a&fofAD 
NE 1022) 
3 Perur Possibly - - - - - - 


urban, dulka 
levied outside 
Pérur in 
kars&ipanas. 
(K.V.Ramesh, 
op.cit.No.12) 
Lands in its 
vicinity owned 
by merchants 
and clothiers 
(K.V.Ramesh, 
op.cit. No.11) 
.4 Sangamapura Urbanas - - ಫ _ ಸ ಷ 
denoted by the 
suffix pura. A 
newly 
established 
town. (EC 
VII new ed. 
Hn 10) 
5 Kirumundaniri Urbanas - - 2 _ ಪ R 

nagara denoted by 

suffix of 


nagara. A 


9p 


S.No. 


SETTLEMEN 
T 


Kumarapura. 


Mahasénapura 


Tagekag / 
Talavanapura / 
Rajarajapuram 


_CENT 


FIFTH 


tenth part of 
its income 
granted to 
brahmanas. 
(EC VIII new 
ed. Hn 10) 
Urban as 
denoted by 
suffix of pura. 
Land here 
granted for a 
Jaina 
temple.(EC X 
old ed. Mr 73) 


SIXTH 


Urban as 
denoted by 


suffix of pura. 


No other 
details are 
available (EC 
IX old ed. Bn 
141) 


SEVENTH 
ENTURY 


EIGHTH 
CENTURY 


Urban as 
denoted by 
suffix of pura. 
A brahmana 
donee stated 
to be resident 
of this 
place.(EC VIL, 
new ed.Md 35 
of AD 713) 
AD 713 - 
Urban, the site 
of a royal 
camp.(EC VII 
new ed. Md 


NINTH 
CENTURY 


Urban as 
denoted by 
suffix of 


nagara, also 
the site of a 


TENTH 
CENTURY 


A trading 
centre 
(pattana). Ref. 
to 2 corporate 
groups, the 


ELEVENTH 
CENTURY 


Renamed 
Rajarajapuram 
after Cola 
conquest. Ref. 
to a merchant 


4p 


S.No SETTLEMEN FIFTH 


SIXTH SEVENTH EIGHTH NINT 
TT CENTURY CENTURY CENTURY CENTURY CENTURY CENTURY CENTURY 
T° CENTURY CENTURY CENTURY  CENTUR 2 Ll ಲ 
35).  fniaya, —~ Twentyfive ofthis place. | 
AD 725 -a which received and the Maha- (ECV new ed. 
royal centre. grant of a nagara and an TN169) 
Ref to several village (ECIIl official, the 
arasas and to newed.N) Pattana- 
the corporate 2780of AD 808 vasantara. (EC 
body, the and ECInew Vnewed.TN 
Twentyfive of ed.No.l) 200 of AD 
Tarekdd, 935) 
which received 
a hamlet as 
bittuvatta. (EC 
V new ed. TN 
207) 
9 Asandi - - Centre of a Capital of a Religious - 
uadu and a feudatory of centre. Refto 
marketing Riicamalla 11 _ Mulasthana 
centre (EC VI old ed. basadi located 
(nagara). Ref. Cm 129) here. (EC VI 
to 2 corporate old ed. Kd 159 
groups, the of AD 961) 
Fifiytwo and 
the Nakara. 
(EC VI old ed. 
Kd 145) 
10 Sripura / - - Urban -a - - - 
rivir. religltous 
centre, site of 
Lokatilaka 


8b 


S.No. 


11 


SETTLEMEN FIFTH 


T 


Manne / 
Manyanagara 


CENT 


SIXTH 


SEVENTH 
ENTURY 


EIGHTH 
CENTURY 
basadi. If 
[bd with 
rivur the 
urban centre 
had just 
emerged - Ref. 
to tanks and 
fields in the 
plains of 
Srivur.(EC 
VII new ed. 
Ng 149 of AD 
776) 
AD 750 Ref. 
to as_grama, 
the site of a 
royal 
camp.(EC VI 
old ed.Mg 36) 
AD 762 urban 
as denoted by 
suffix of 
nagara, the 
favourite 
residence of 
ripuruga 
Ganga. (K.V. 
Ramesh, 
op.cit.No.45) 


NINTH 


CENTURY 


TENTH 
CENTURY 


Headquarters 
of the 
Riistrakuta 
general 
overseeing the 
South. (EC 
XVI rev.ed. 
Tm 78 of AD 
903) 


ELEVENTH 
CENTURY 


A 
ಮಿ 
(2D 


S.No. SETTLEMEN FIFTH SIXTH SEVENTH EIGHTH NINTH TENTH ELEVENTH 
ENTURY CENTURY CENTURY CENTURY CENTURY 


AD 798 a 

religious 

centre (EC IX 

old ed. Nl 60) 

AD 799 

administrative 

centre of a 

nadu.(K.V. 

Ramesh, 

op.cit.No.50) 

|2 Kirupelnagara - - - - Urban as - Urban - Ref. 
denoted by \ to houses of 
suffix of gavundas / 
nagara. pergades and a 
Perhaps a flower garden. 
market centre, (EC V new ed. 
in other TN 142) 
respects 
agrarian. (EC 
V new ed. TN 
146) 
13 Avani / - - - Unclear, A religious Another small - 
Avanyasthana probably a centre, a temple 

religious temple constructed in 

centre. Setting constructed c. AD920 

up ofa for Mahandra (ECXolded. 

Garuda Ndlamba here, Mb 67). 

stambha for a which received Centre of the 

temple a grant of division of 


GSP 


S.No. 


14 


a 


SETTLEMEN 


Baragur 


FIFTH 


CENTURY 


SIXTH SEVENTH EIGHTH 


NINTH 


TENTH 


ELEVENTH 


CENTURY CENTURY | CENTURY ದೆ CE NTURY CENTURY CENTURY 


recorded.(EC Elanagara.(EC 


Xolded Mb Xolded.Mb 


೨9. 


38, 50) 


Incipient 
urbanism - site 
of a royal 
palace 
converted into 
a temple in 
AD 878 (EC 
XII old ed. Si 
38) 
Capital of the 
estate of a 
- queen of 
Mahéndra 
Nolamba. 
Some land 
here granted 
for a basadi 


Avanya ruled 
by the pontiff. 
(EC X old ed. 
Mb 93 ofc. 
AD 950) 

The temples 
here received 
tax exemption 
from the 
Nolamba 
King.(EC X 
old ed. Mb 51) 
Religious 
centre. Ref. to 
2 temples and 
a monastery, a 
tank in the 
south-western 
quarter also 
mentioned. 
(EC XII old 
ed. Si 39 of 
AD 919) 


\ Sb 


S.No. 


16 


17 


SETTLEMEN FIFTH 


F 


{ 
Sonitapura 


Rajapolala 


Manalur and 
its suburb 
Nigariliiola- 
puram. 


SIXTH 
CENTURY 


SEVENTH 
CENTURY 


EIGHTH 
CENTURY 


NINTH 
CENTURY 


(EC XII old 
ed. Si24 ofc. 
AD 880) 


TENTH 
CENTURY 


Capital of 
Kaccaga 
Nirggunda 
déva (EC IV 
new ed. Ch 
114) 

Urban as 
denoted by 


suffix of polal. 


Residence of 
Marasimha 
I(EC VIl 
new ed. Ng 
99) 


ELEVENTH 


CENT es 


AD 1007 - 
Manalur was a 
rural 
settlement out 
of which an 
urban enclave 
Nigarilis6la- 
puram 
developed. 
Site of a Visnu 
temple and a 
market centre 
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S.No. SETTLEMEN FIFTH SIXTH 
T CENTURY CENTURY 


18 Mayalangai / - - 
Jananatha- 
puram 


SEVENTH 
CENTURY 


EIGHTH 
CENTURY 


NINTH 
CENTURY 


TENTH 
CENTURY 


ELEVENTH 


CENTURY 


(EC IX old ed. 
Cp 128 &132) 
AD 1014 - the 
Nagarattar of 
the town made 
a grant to the 
Visnu temple 
(EC IX old ed. 
Cp 131) 

C. AD 1000 - 
rural. Sale of 
lands for a 
Visnu temple 
situated there 
by the 
gavundas. (EC 
V new ed. TN 
213) 

AD 1015 - 
urban. Ref to 
the Nagarattdr 
who made a 
cash gift to the 
temple.(EC V 
new ed. TN 
233) 

AD 1022-a 
similar cash 
gift entrusted 


-, 


S.No. SETTLEMEN FIFTH SIXTH SEVENTH EIGHTH NINTH TENTH ELEVENTH 


ಯ T CENTURY CENTURY CENTURY CENTURY TURY 


tothe 
Nagarattar. 
(EC V new ed. 
TN 229) 
Suttur - - - - - - AD 1032 - 

incipient 
urbanism. An 
agrahara with 
a monastery 
and 2 temples. 
The sabha, 
NanadéSis and 
merchants 
involved in 
grants to 
temples - 
money 
invested in 
land. (EC Ill 
new ed. Nj 
215) 
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bSb 


¥ 
Inscriptional references to Brahmanpas 


Gotra Sakhi/ | Emigrated 
Caafe | from 


— 
Appendix 111 


F Source Name 


Immigrated to | Other remarks 


EC VI (Old Siri Nagadatta Konninya 4th century 

ed) SK 264 (Kaundinya?) AD 
Kcsikiputra 

K.V. Ramesh, Dhara Sarman Vata Taittiriya Vélpottira in | Recipient of End of 4th 

op. cit., No.l carina Paruvi visaya | Brahmadéya century 


grant 

Writerof grant, 
Employed by 
Madhavavarma 
n I Ganga 


\ 
-do- Soma Sarman 


-do- 


K.V. Ramesh, Nigafarman Bharadvaja Taittiriya Kandasala Recipient of 
op.cit., No.2 carapa grama in brahmadéya 
Kulungijya grant 
1alya 


-do- Sémadarman 


araha. 
dhikrta of 
Madhavarvarm - 
an 


K.V.Ramesh, Mitrlarman son of Rathitara gotra | Taittiriya Karu-ura in Recipient of Early 5th 
op.cit., No.5 Valivéra caturvedin carapa Perati brahmadeya century AD 
bhoga,in grant 


Paguvi visaya 


i) Skanda Sarma 
iiAryya Sarma 
iii)Kumara Sarma 

iv) Drona Sarma 

v) Vira Sarma 

vi) Hara Sarma, sons of 
Bhuti Sarman 

Era Sarman 


K.V.Ramesh, 
op.cit., No. 6 


Varakya gotra Chindoga 
carane 
atyayanas 


(2) 


Kungiliyam in 
Périra visaya 


Recipients of 
brahmadéya 
grants 


Sarvamantradh- 
ikrta of 


Krsnavarman 
Gafiga of 
Kaivara branch 


೭್ಸ್‌ 
ಓಮ 


A Source 


[NS 
Gotra | Sakia/ Emigrated 
Carana from 


K.V.Ramesh, 74 Brahmanas including Cukuttir in 

op.cit., No. 7. i) Kumara Sarman Kausika Kaivara Visaya 
ii) Ivara Sarman Krnatréya -do- Recipients of a 
iii) Agni Sarman -do- -do- Brahmadeya 
iv) ISvara Sarman Kasyapa -do- grant,described 
v) Svami Sarman Bharadvaja -do- as adept in 
vi) Datta $arman Kisyapa -do- self-control, 
vii) Kali Sarman Kausika -do- austerities, 
viii) Bhava, Sarman Kutsa penance, vedic 
ix) Visnu Sarman -dಂ-, study 
x) Arya arman, Kausika performing & 
xi) Mahéiwara Sarman Kaundinya conducting 
xii) Vara Sarman Kasyapa sacrifices. 
xiii) Soma Sarman -do- 
xiv) Nandi, Sarman Bharadvaja 
xv) Vella Sarman Harita 
xvi) Durgg Sarman Vatsa 
xvii) Sena Sarman Kaundinya 
xviii) Arya arman -do- 

EC VIll (Old Soma Sarmarya Gautama Kadala Kalami 


ed) sb-33 ? grama_ 

K.V.Ramesh, MatrSarman Kasyapa Vijasanc Kuvalala Recipient of 

op.cit., No.156 yi brahmiieya 
grant 


Described as 
adept in self 
control, 
austerity 
penance, vedic 
study and 
performing and 
conducting 
sacrifices. 
Recipient of 


brahmadéya 
grant 


Taittiriy 
a carana 


Kumara Sifidn Vatsa 


K.V.Ramesh, 
op.cit., No. 8 


Paruvi in 
Paruvi visaya 


Sth century AD 


Sth century AD 
Sth century AD 


Sth Century AD 


Source 


EC VII (old Déva Sarma Kaundinya | Taittiriya 
ed) Sk 29. Carana 
Dattinuyogs 


Taittiriya 
Carana 


i) Kumara darman Kausika 


ii) Bhava Sarman 


K.V.Ramesh 
op. cit., No. 9 


K.V.Ramesh, Divakara Svamin 
op.cit., No. 157 


K.V.Ramesh, 


Vajasaneyi 
Sakha 


I 
op.cit., No.13 KéSava Sarman Kasyapa Taittiriya 
carana 
Pravacana 
-do- Kalpa 


) 
Govinda Sarman -do- 


-do- 


Damodara Bhatta 


K.V.Ramesh 
74 Brahmanas 
(unnamed) 


K.V.Ramesh, 


op. cit., No.16 i) Kada Maudgalya Taittiriya 
ii) Svami Sakha, 
Hiranyak- 


i sutra 


Sakha/. Emigrated 
Carana from 


Suguttur 
(same as 
Cutkuttur 
inKaivara 
visaya?) 


Tippur in 
Marugare 
rastra 


Ankomala 
Village 


Kutaldr in 
Marukara 
Visaya 

Kuvaldla 


Panapura in 
Marukara 
Visaya 


Kolpalli in 
Marukare 
visaya 


Kodqunjeruvu in 
Pudoli visaya 


Recipients of 
brahmadeya grant 


Recipient of 
brahmadeya grant 


-do- 


-do- 


Rahasyadhikrta of 
Kadamka Vijayasiva 
Mandhatyvarma 
Described as being 
noted for self-control 
Penance, knowledge of 
the véda and 
performance’ of 
sacrifices 

Recipients of 


brahmadeya grant 


Sth Century 
AD 


Sth Century 
AD 


Sth century 
AD 


End of the Sth 
century AD 


-do- 


Sth Century 
AD 


-do- 


End of the 6th 
century 


(7 


K.V.Ramesh, 
op.cit.,No.18 


K.V.Ramesh, 
op.cit., No.19 


K.V.Ramesh, 
op.cit., NO. 20 


K.V.Ramesh, 
op.cit., No.21 


EC VII (old 
ed) Sk 66 
K.V.Ramesh, 
op.cit., No.21 


K.V.Ramesh, 
No. 23 


A 2 


] 
Vasasarma 


(unnamed) 


Séna Sarma 


Po ( 
Kapali sarman son 
of Agni sarman 


{ 
Skanda Sarma 


48 Brahmanas 


ಷೆ { 
Narayana Sarma 


| 
Bhiuta Sarma 


Bharadvaja 


gotra 


Bharadvaja 


Vatsa 


[ 
Kausika 


Gautama 


Kautsa 


Krndtréya 
2otra 


Kutsagotra 


kalpa 


Gotra Saha/ 
Carana 


Taittiriya 


carn 


Pravacana 


Taittiriya 
Carana 
Apastani- 


bha Sutra 


Taithiriya 
carana 
Apastam- 
bha and 
Pravacana 


sutras 


Vajasajeya 
Sakha 


Taithiriya 
<arana 


Mahasena- 
pura 


Upakotta, 


Emigrated Immigrated to 
from 


Penna-tr in 
Korikunra 
visaya 


Tipperlr in 
Peruka bhoga 
in Vanne 

visaya 


Koligtur village 
in Pudalnads 
rastra 


Satomahila 
grama 
Parajkunge 
grama in 
Kovalala visaya 


Saliggame 


Other remarks 


Described as 
maintainer of the 
sarcredfire 
(ahitdgnaye) 
Described as one 
whose religious rites 
were special due to 


their performance with 


soma. (somanesta- 
visistakarmanah) 


Described as one "who 
knew the meaning of 
mantras and sutras the 


essence of sacred 
precepts 

versed in 6 auxiliary 
branches of vedic 
study" 


Described as "scholars 


incessant drinkers of 


s0ma and ever- 
engaged in the six fold 


duties" 


Recipient of land in 


more than one village 


Recipientof 
brahmadeya grant 


6th century 
AD 


6th century 
AD 


6th century 
AD 


6th century 
AD 


6th century 
AD 
6th century 
AD 


6th century 
AD 


28} 


Gotra Saba’ Emigrated Immigrated to Other remarks 
Carana from 


S. Source 
No. 
28 


K.V.Ramesh, 


[ 
Bhavarudra Sarma 


Bharadvaja | Pravacana | Korgattur Kodunjeruvu Described as "well- 6th century 
op.cit, No. 24 . | Drona Sarma Kalpa versed in performing AD 


Skanda Sarma 
Bhava Sarma 
Agni Sarma 


sacrifices, the six 
branches of vedic 
study and incessant 
drinkers of soma juice 
ever-engaged in 
performing the six 
fold duties. 


5 
Sena Sarman and 


K.V.Ramesh, Bharadvaja | Taittiriya Nallalam in Described as 6th century 
op.cit. No.25 his son (unnamed) carana Korikunda performers of the six- AD 
Pravacana visayd fold duties eg. 
kalpa performing sacrifices” 
K.V.Ramesh, Kumba Sarman Kidyapa Taittiriya Kirumorekoli Recipient of 6th century 
op.cit, No. 158 carana, village on bra hmadeya grant AD 
Pravacana southern bank 
Kalpa of Kabbani 
river 
K.V.Ramesh, Nigasarman Kausika Taittiriya Palaccoge "Ever-engaged in Mid 7th 
op.cit., NO. 27 carana village in Vallavi] performance of the century AD 


d€Sa, Sendraka | six-fold duties” 


I 
EC VIII (old Pa Sarma 


Devarata 


Salivoge near AD 692 


ed) sk 571 S/o Sankara Kausika Banavasi 

Sarma Vajasaneya 
K.V. Ramesh, Madhava Sarman | Atréya Carana MahasSena- Keregodu a ukthya yajin AB 713-14. 
No. 31 S/o Mirasarman pura visaya 

Késava Sarman Harita -do- 

Madhava sarman BHaradydja -do- 

Arya Sarman Gautama -do- 

Madhava Sarman | Harita -do- 


NE 


S. Source 
No. 
33 


Bappa Garman 
Gobbe, Sarman 


Gargya 
Lohita 


Naga Sarman Bharadvaja 
arva Sarma Vatsa : 

Rudra Sarman -do- 

Trivikrama Laksanya 


arman 
Madhava Sarman 
Vinaya Sarman 
Isvara Somayajin 


Kasyapa 
Gargya 
Kaundinya 


Pittamma Atréya 
a 
Pitti Sarman Bharadvaja 


Narayana Sarman 
Drona Bhatta 
Rudra Sarma 

Era Sarma 
Upadhyaya 
Rudra Sarma 


Kisyapa 
Kausika 
Asmarathya 
Kasyapa 


K.V. Ramesh, 
op.cit., No. 31 
EC VI (new 
ed) Md 14 
Bharadvaja 


Dugga arma -do- 
Vinaya Sarma Sandilya 
Yajna Sarma -do- 
Nanda Sarma -do- 
Gana Sarma Kaudinya 
Madhava Sarman -do- 
Siva Sgrman Atreya 
Kotti Sarma -do- 
Pala Sarma -do- 

Ala Sarman -do- 
Daita Sarma -do- 
Mira Sarma -do- 
Yajna rma -do- 
Durga Sarman -do- 


Gotra Salfta/ 
Cai3Na 


Emi ಸ 
ಸ 


Immigrated to 


Keregodu visa.ya 
-do- 


Other remarks 


hya yajin- 


-do- A Ghatika sihasa 
-do- 
-do- 
-do- 


~do- A Somayaji 
~do- 2 

-do- _ 

~do- A Somayajin 


-do- 
-do- 
-do- 
-do- 
-do- 
-do- 
-do- 
-do- 
-do- 
-do- 
~do-~ 
-do- 
-do- 
-do- 
-do- 
-do- 
-do- 
-do- 
-do- 
-do- 
-do- 


A Somayajin 
Somayaji 


Asomayaji 


an ahitdeni 


all these individuals 
held changes in 

Pallavatataka village 
in Keragoqdu visaya 


“i 
ke 


ರಾ 


Source Name Gotra Sandia/ ಮ Immigrated to Other remarks Date 
ಸ Carana 


K.V. Ramesh, Kapota Sarma Kaudinya AD 713-14 
op.cit., No. 31 Koratta Sarma Kinvayana 


Narayana Sarman Kausika 
&dhava Sarman Katyapa 
Sankha arman Kaundinya 
Rijarj arman Vatsa 
Naga Sarman Atreya 
Magusa Sarman Harita 
Kuppa Sarman ViSvamitra 
Gulagidiqa S6mayaji | Visnuvddha 
Mara Sarman Bharadvaja 
Govinda Sarman Vatsa 
Madhava Sarman Kausika 
Sivamara Sarman S/o Kisyapa 
Madhava Ukthya Vatsa Vajasan 
Y¥3jin and his S Atréya ya 


brothers (unnamed) carana 


ಮ 
ke) 


ಸ La 


K.V.Ramesh, 
op.cit, No. 3 


Gathicarma 


K.V. Ramesh 
op. cit, No. 39 


ದ 
Banasarma 


K.V. Ramesh, Vara Sarma 
op. cit. No. 4] Siva Sarman 
(Brothers) 
K.V. Ramesh, NandiSvara 
op. cit, No. 42 arman $/p 


Madhava Sarman 


Naga Sarman 
Madhava Sarman 
Mara Sarman 
120 brahmans 


K.V. Ramesh including 
op. cit. No. 43 Siva Sarman 
Ajja Sarman 


Madhava Sarman 
ridhara Sarman 

Madhaya 

Soma Sa 

Kumara Sarman 

Madhava Sarman 


S/o Mara 
K.V. Ramesh, Sarman 
op. cit, No. 45 Vella Sarma 


EC X (old ed) 
MG 80 


Konninda 
(Kaunginya) 


Vatsa 


Haritayana 


Kisyapa 


-do- 
-d0- 


-do- 
Angirasa 


-do- 
-do- 
-do- 


Vasistha 
-do- 
-do- 
-do- 
Kisyapa 


Saka) Emigrated 
Caruana from 


Immigrated to Other remarks 


Pérpusiiru in A spurious record 
Morasanadu attributed to 
Madhavavarman I 
Ganga 


- Kangaman- 
gala 


8th Century 
AD 


Baradur in 
Tegattur visaya 
Not clear 


Taittiriya Vatapi 


Chand6ga 
Kalpa 


Turugalur AD 725-28 


Agali in Ke 
Taittiriya Kesammadi Marugara Nandiivara Sarman AD 748 
carana visaya adopted Madhava and 


Pravacana Mara Sarman the sons 


Kalpa -do- of his Joe brother 
-do- -do- Naga Sarma. 
-do- Recipients of 


-do- brahmadeya grant 
-do- Belpur in 
Manale alke - These brahmanas AD 750-51 
300 in Sinda descried as "well- 
visaya versed in 4 braches of 


-do- learning, the vedas and 
vedangas, and 


[NS 
Dharmasastras" 


-do- 
-do- 
-do- 
-do- 
Paruvi visaya 


Vajasaneya 


Land granted in 4 AD 762-63 


villages 


Agali (7) 


Maduregil AD 761-68 


AL 


ಸ ji 


K.V. Ramesh, 
op. cit, No. 47 


Nilakantha Sarma 


Sridhara S/o 
Ponn&ra 


K.V. Ramesh, 
op. cit, No. 50 


K.V.Ramesh, 
op.cit, No.65 


Janardana 
Ksava Bhatta 
Naga Sarma 


EC X (old ed) | Dunduger, 


Nallattur odeya 


EC V (new ed) 
Kn 49 


Nagadeva Bhatta 
S/o Tadangutti 
Sdmayaji 


Gotra Saia/ 
Carana 


Emigrated Immigrated to 
from 


K6mara- 
mangala in 
Pudukanda 
visaya 
(Korudesa) 
Kottimb8. . in 
Manya visaya 


Kovalavettu 
village 

-do- 

-do- 


Perjjarangi 


Donee’s grandfather 
praised for his 
knowledge, his 
father’s vedic 
knowledge stressed, 
his own strengthand 
leadership stressed 
taking on of brahma 
ksatriya attributes 
Shareholders in the 
village 


Brahmana identity 
only discernible 
because grant is 
described as 


brahmadeya 


Donee§ father 
described as “ever 


testing soma juice and 
skilled in performance 


of sacrifices" 


8th century 
AD 


Early 9th 
century AD 


AD 819-20 


Source Name 


K.V. Ramesh, Damodara Bhatta 


Gotra Sakia/ Emigrated Immigrated to 
Carana from 


S. Other remarks 
No. 
46. 


Bharadvaja | Calukivadi- | - Bageyur in Spurious, acribed to 9th Century 
op. cit., No. 4 ca, Rk Badagare Harivarma Gaga characte: .s 
Sakha niu - 30 
Ec III (new ed) | Sivarya Visvamitra | Taittiriya Ahichatra to | Gangav&di Employed as advisor AD 904 
Nj 402 Agamarsan | Sakha Tanagan to the Ganga king 
a pravara in Vanavasi Nitimarga Ereyanga Il 
visaya 


EC IV (new Sivarya - 


ed) Ch 354 


Maintained a 1000 
elephants in Konga 
nagu visya for 
Ereyanga II 

A Jaina, advisor to 
Krsna III, Rastrakuta 
and preceptor to 
Marasimha I] 


K.V.Ramesh, Parisara 


op. cit, No. 138 


Vadighanghala 
Bhtya alias 
Munjarya son of 
Ayyapa Bhatta 
grandson of 
Sridhara Bhatta 
Kalaparyya Bhafta 
S/0 Rudra an 
agnihotri 


Cajukivadi - 
ca carana 


Originally 
from Pippala 
agrahara in 
Varata désa 
in North 
Kdflci desa 


Bagiyur village 
in Badagara 
nadu - 300 in 
Punnatu 6000 


AD 962-63 


K.V. Ramesh, 
op. cit. No. 159 


Addavurage in 
Dhavala visaya 


Donee’s grandfather AD 968-69 
described as learned in 
vedas and all sciences, 
his father as an 
Agnihotri, Donee’s 
charity praised 


ey 


APPENDIX IV 
DEVADASIS AND SULES 


The Dévadiasis were modelled after the courtesans of the royal palace. The 
association of the courtesans of the royal palace is brought out in contemporary 
literary works. Thus in the story of Bhadrabahu bhatdra,in the Vaddaridhane 
Dharini Mahidévi is accompanied by other queens (Arasiyarkal) of lower rank and the 


courtesans of the women's quarter (pendavasada sdleyarkal).*1 Likewise in the Pampa 


Bhirata, Draupadi on her way to the swayamvaradala was accompanied and attended 
by courtesans (Viravilasiniyar)*2 It was also evidently a custom to present 
courtesans when a princess was given away in marriage. In the Vaddaradhane, the 
King Dhatrivahana presents his daughter Abhayamati with excellent courtesans 
{Pendavisada aggala stilearkal) on her marriage with Gurudatta.*3 In Ponna's Santi 
Puranam, Indra and Upendra, the princes of Ratnapura fight over Vasanaséna who had 


SE ec 


| - 
been bestowed as balivalj (bridal present) on Indra's consort, Srimati.*4 


Other courtesans were attached to the royal court. This is brought out by Ranna's 
Gadayuddham which mentions the Olasada Suleyar (courtesans of the royal court) and 
their song and dance.*S Pampa in his description of Duryodhana's court mentions the 


ray 4 
presence of women (vendir) of the harem (Pendavasa)*6 and their entrancing music. 


In inscriptions too we have refefences to courtesans who were evidently members 
of the harem of particular kings or chiefs. Thus, the Perur plates of Simhavarman of 
the Kaivara branch of Garigas mention his favourite concubine (rajapriyaya), 
Nandavva at whose instance he granted land for a Jaina shrine*7 Similarly, the 
Heggothara inscription (Chamarajanagar taluk, Mysore district) of the ninth century 
*1 Vaddiafadhane, op.cit.,p 124 *2 Pampa Bharata 111.48 Vacana. 
+3 Vaddiradhane, op.cit.,p 193 *4 Santi Purinam V1.74-75. 


*5 Gadiyuddham V4} *6 Pampa Bharata IX.28-29. 
*7 K. V.Ramesh, op.cit.,No.15S 
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mentions Jogabbe, a courtesan (sUle) of Permadi who is possibly to be identified with 
| the Ganga Monarch.*8 Likewise the Bevinakuppe virgal of th e late ninth century 
(Pandavapura taluk, Mandya district) refers to Birakka, the sule of Prthivi Ganga.*9 
Literary sources indicate that while the Pendavasada sule was meant for the physical 
enjoyment of the king and members of the royal family, the Olagada Sle was meant for 
providing entertainment to royal courtiers. This corresponds roughly to the 
distinction between the Angabhdsa and the Rangabhodga of the temple deity. 
Angabhoga has been explained by D.C.Sircar as the decoration of the image of the 
deity while Rangabhoga in his opinion signifies entertainment to be arranged for the 
deity *10. Chennakka Yeligar opines that the Angabhoga was related to the bath, 
worship and offering of the naivédya and tambula to the deity. In her opinion the 
Angabhogada Sule enjoyed a higher status than the Rangabhogada Sule since they 
alone had the right to enter the Garbhagrha while the Rangabhogada Sule were 
stationed in the Navaranga Mantapa *11. Parasher & Naik interpret Anigabhoga as part 
of the duties to be performed by the Sule (courtesans) while Rangabhosa was the 
responsibility of the patra, a term meaning dramatis personae which came into vogue in 
Karnitaka in the post 1000 AD. period. They adduce epigraphic evidence from 
northern Karnataka to support their view that these women were meant for the deity's 
enjoyment (davarabhogakke bhogada suleyar) and were attached to senior members of 
the temple staff *12 In this connection they point out that the Matsya Purina in its 
discussion of the services performed by the temple girls gives prominent place to the 
*8 EC IV (new ed) Ch 385. *9 EC VI (new ed) Ppu 253. 
*10 D.C.Sircar, IEG, q.v. Angabhoga and Rangabhoga. 
*]11 C.Yeligar, Sasanacalalli Karnatakada StrisamAja, op.cit.,pp 90 fF 
*12 A.Parasher and U.Naik, “Temple girls of Medieval Karnataka”, in IESHR, vol 23, 
No.1(1986), pp. 68,76 
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service of kings, brahmanas and other clients. The children born of such unions would 
absolve parents of their sins.*13 This would indicate that while the temple girls were 
formally meant for the enjoyment of the deity, they could be exploited by the temple 
staff and patrons much as the pendavasada stile was the object of enjoyment for the 
king and the members of the royal family. The parallels between the palace and the 
temple would in fact support Parasher and Naik's view of the angabhoga. But 
Yeligar's reconstruction of the angabhdga as involving the bathing and offering 


naivedya and timbula is also plausible. 


The Hecche inscription of AD 939 is the only one of our epigraphic corpus to 
mention ahgabhdga and ranigabhoga, but it does not offer the slightest clue as to the 
nature of these rituals.*14 From other records we have evidence of the presence of 
female servants of the deity but their precise role in the temple ritual is not elucidated. 
The earliest reference to the female servants of the deity (devadittiyer) comes from the 
Kigga inscriptions of the seventh century. The grant of a tax registered in the epigraph 
was to be enjoyed by the god's servants which included the devadittiyér.*15 Similarly 
the Bagal (lon of the tenth century registers the grant of wet land for the 
devadittiyer of the Bhujangesvara temple at Balgaliyir.*16 Neither of these 


inscriptions gives any details of the function of the devadittiyer. 


Lacking specific information in this context, we can only presume that the 
devadittiyer of southern Karnataka had specific ritual roles to play in the angabhoga 
and rangabhdga of the deity and were additionally sexually exploited by senior 
members of the temple staff and the principal patrons as were their counterparts in 
Northern Karnataka. 

*13 Ibid pp. 77 ff *14 EC VII (old ed) Sb 476. 
*15 EC VI (old ed) Kp 37. *16 EC IV (new ed) Ch 114. 
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APPENDIX V 


A. THE GANGA GENEALOGY 


Konganivarman 
(CAD 39030) 


Madhavavarman I 


(C.AD 370 - 390) 


L 
_ ; 
Paruvi) (Talakad) (Kaivara) 
REN NET: 
Aryavarman Harivarman Krsnavarman 
(Cc.AD 390-410) (c.AD 390 - 4]0) (c.AD 390-410) 
Madhava Simhavarman Visnugopa Simhavarman Viravarman 
{c.AD 410-430) (c.AD 410-430) (c.AD 410-430) 
Madhavavarman II 
{c. AD 430 - 466). 
m 
Sister of Krsnavarman I 
Kadamba 
Avinita Konganivarman 
(AD 466 - C. AD 495) 
| m 
Daughter of Skandavarman 
Raja of Punnata 
Durvinita 
(c. AD 495 - 535) 
m 
COL FENCES SOF 
Karikala's lineage 
Muskara Polavira 
(C.AD 535-585) 
m 
daughter of 
Sindhuraja 
gf — 
Srivikrama 


(c. AD 585-609) 


m 


Cla princess 


C ond. 


ಮಿ 
ey) 
ಲಿ 


Note: Bhuvikrama A I 


| (AD 609-679) (AD 679-725) 
| . MSS USS ORE SEES | 
denotes | A son Sivamara Eyeyappor 
a distant | 
descendant | Sripurusa 
| (AD 725-788) 
| 
TAVLOS: Crp TS ವಾನ ME SEF oe 
(AD 808) SivamaraIlI Duggamara Vijayaditya Durvinita 
{AD 788-800?) Ereyappor Ereyappor 
m (2) 
K&Nciyabba 
MRSS IE SESS MN 
Yuvaraja PrthivipatilI Satyavakya 
Marasimha (AD 885) Racamalla 1 
(AD 798-799) (AD 819-C.840 AD) 
Marasimha 
PrthivipatiII 


C.AD 900-921 


ಮ Racamalla I 


Nitimirga Ereganga I 
(C.AD ಸ - AD 869) 


TRA SUSUR AGS NE SE 
Satyavakya Butuga I 
Racamalla II m _ 
(AD 870 - C. AD 908 ?) Candrobalabba 


daughter of 
AmOghavarsa 1 
Rastrakuta 
_ [4 
Nitimarga Ereganga II 
AD 886 - C. 919) 


Seva aky Nitimirga Satyavakya Butuga [3 
Narasimha Racamalla III : (AD 937-960) 
(C.AD 920-922) (C.AD.922-937) m 
Réevakanimmadqdi 
daughter 


of Rastraklita 
Amoghavarsa IIT 


Nitimarga MDs Satyavakya Marasimha II 
(AD 960-962) (AD 962 - 974) 
m 
BTjabbe, daughter of 


Rastrakuta Krsna III 


Raccha Ganga / | 
Rakkasa Satyavakya 
(AD 977 - 985) Racamalla IV 
(AD.977-1024) 


47 { 
B) THE LINEAGE OF POLALCORA NOLAMBA 


Nolambadhiraja Polalcdra (C. 840 AD - 870 AD) 
m 
Jayabbe, ಗ of Ricamalla I. Ganga. 


Mahendradhirdja No]amba 
(C.AD 870 - C. AD 900) 
m to Parama Mahadévi, Bijaya Mahadéevi, etc. 


Ayyapadeva Nolambadhirdja (C.AD 900-C.920 AD) 
m to Nagiyabbe and Nejleyabbe. 
a ಳ್‌ 1 ವ 
Anniga Bira NEIL Dilipayya Iriva Nolambadhiraja 
(C. AD 920 - C. AD 935) (C. AD 935 - 966) 
| 
| 
pe | 
Nanni Nolamba (AD 968 - 970 2) 
| 
Nolambadhiraja Corayya (AD 974 - 977 ?) 
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IDENTIFIABLE URBAN CENTRES 


Name of site 
Asandi 

Manne 
Kirupelnagara 
Avani 

Baragur 
Nigarilisolapuram 
Jananathapuram 


Suttur 


Location code no. 
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SITES OF JAINA AND SAIVA MONASTERIES 


JAINA SITES 
Manne 
Talavanapura 
Mugur 

Karya 

Chikka Hanasoge 
Varuna 
Bastipura (Nisidhis) 
Hangala 
Bandalike 
Kumasigrama 
Maleyur 
Kambadahalli 
Kyatanahalli (?) 
Kellangere 
Arakere 
Sravanabelagola 
Lakshmidevihalli 
Ankanathapura (Nisidhis) 
Angadi (7) 
Asandi 

Kadur (Nisidhis) 


SAIVA SITES 
Nandi 

Avani 

Hebbata 
Baragur 
Hemavati 


Nagarala 


LOCATION CODE NO. 
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Piriyaholma 
Suttur 
Bagali 
Kundattur 
Atakur 
Kannambadi (7) 
Marur (7) 
Hecche 
Siralakoppa 
Otur 
Ganiganur 
Chittavalli (?) 
Bendavadi 


Malur 
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29 
30 
31 

32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
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